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PIANIST—INSTRUCTOR 
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CLAUDE WARFORD, 
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60 Washington Square Sout! 
Phone, 730 Spring 
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(GRAND CONSERVATORY OF 





HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 
INSTRUCTION 
AND PIANO 
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ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
EFACHER OF SINGING 
Stud West sth Street 


Phone, 810; Rivers 


SOPRANO 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
I Carnegie H 





BIART, 


PIANO VIRTUOSO. 


Advanced Interpretatior Repertory 

ecia tivatior f that vivid, flowing quality 

ft ! the mediun f . | expression 
Stud i 64 East agth St... New York 





ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO 
Diction 
Te Carnegie Hall 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
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EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
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( \ll Its Branches 
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PRANE 
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\PPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER O NGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
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BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
N 43 West ged St., New York. 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


O s Chapel, 
P New \ 
N ITA INSTRUCTION 
Waverly Place 
ZIEK R INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Anna I y ihrect 
Me ( H R ; R'way, New York 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
rHE ART OF SINGING 
Studi ( East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
relephone 4879 Murray Hil 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 
Pianist—Accompanist 864 Carnegie Hall 
Inestruction—Coa ng New York 


Tele "i 13 Columbus 





\. RUSS PATTERSON, “x8, 
[DELLE A. PATTERSON, scosane 
Specialty, Voice Development and Dictior 

» West s8th St bel. 748 Columbus 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 

Ass’t nit hure New York 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York 
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ead of Violin Dept Amer. Institute of A 1 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel 
hia. Residence i ; Wash'n Ave., B’klyt 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
rENOR 
330 W. s&th St., N. Y. ¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Management: A. Friedberg. 1425 Broadway 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Aeolian Hall West 42nd St., 
Phone 408 Lryant New York. 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special pre ations of church soloists Norm 
h sic. Vocal Instruction—Chor 
Direction 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Scheol, 1425 Bway 
Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Resider 14 Grammercy Park 
Phone, 318+ Gramercy New York City 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRI 
Elementary an 

231 West o6th St.. New York 

Mr. Huhn will teach n 


advanced vocal lessons 





< AN( ACHER OF SINGING 
Met m Opera House 
Residence 84 Bathgate Ave. P 267 Tremont 


Mondays during | | 


and August. 





EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST 


Choral Club Conductor 


Concerts Instruction. 


1202 Carnegie Hall 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St.. New York. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


Fe leading baritene of the Metropolitan 

Opera House li take a limited number of pupils 

thi iter Applicant t be seen by appoint- 
nly 

West End Avenue, near.o2zd St... New York 





ELLEN ARENDRUP—soprano. 
HOLGER BIRKEROD—raritone. 
Concert Engagements 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 

1425 Broadway, New York 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFITH, 


PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 


Monday a Thursday after ns. Pouch Gallery, 
B k! 
Carnegie H New York 
Ss ypens secon week in October 


CARL M. ROFDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnevie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFPORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certi uted Teacher of the Lescuerizxy Metuop. 


New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Develo’ Style, Opera 


i-8s» Carnegie Hall, New York 


I. W. PARSON PRICE, 







VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
West zoth St., New ork 
“T can that Mr. Parson Price's 
h wledge both male and female, 
his entitle him to a high 
ink af a CsARCIA 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY Re with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers 


146 Lincols 


ertoire work 


Parkway West, Chicago, II! 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 
Street. 


128, East roth 
Tel. Gramercy 3848 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President of N. Y. State M 
rFREACHER Ol 


Teachers’ Ass’n 
SINGING 
uritor Lectures and Recitals, 
Claremont Ave.. New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
With the “‘Murical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York 430 Fifth Ave Tel. 4202 Murray Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 


PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—-Lessons 
Studio: soz; Huntington Chambers, Boston 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 

Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th Sty New York. 
Tel. 78:14 Morningside 


(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS 
Residence Studio: 60 lefferson Ave.. Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294 


MUSIC, 





|IAMES P. DUNN, 
Composer and Organist, St 
sey City. Instructi 
Sight Singing 
Catholic Church 


Patrick's Chu 
. Piano, Organ, T! 
(Specialty Gregorian Char 


Music ) Phot e, 








t and 
2867-W Bergen. 





Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermanw G. Pateomann.) 
CONTRALTO 


Vocal Instruction, Conce 
Residence Stidio, Hotel Calumet 
Phone: Columbus 1628 t40 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, » Fast I Street 
Complete musica! eduecati ven to students 


from the beginning to tt ighest perfectior 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method 
’Phone, 1302 Lenox 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 16; Fast 62d St., New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT. 


1186 Madison Ave 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viottntst. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limite 
number of pupils 

Address: 37 West re7th St., New York 
{In Philadelphia Mondays Address 182: Dia 





mond St.) 
MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST 
Studio, 418 Central Park West. 
Instruction. Tel. 4:64 River. 





New Song for Contralto 
“Only a Day for Tears” 
By JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 


Mr. Ké@rsteiner receives 
and Composition et his 
Narragansett, B’way and oth St 


pupils in Piano, Theory 
studio, The 


residence 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 

808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor 
Summer address. 


Symphony Concerts 
Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium. 





CARL FIQUE, Puno 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





| Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
~—Leschetizky Method 
limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza, 


MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
Italian Enunciation Avplied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages 

Metropolitan Opera House Bldg 
1425 Broadway, New York 








MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST 
Management. Antonia Sawyer 


1425 Rroadway, N.Y. City 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concerts— Recitals—I struction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


zor Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 
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M $29 West 83rd 8t., 
AL WEW YORK 
A Phone 6820 Sebeyler 





JACQUES RENARD, 
Soro Cetursr Prominent Loxpon Concerts. 
57 West 83rd St., New York. 
Phone, 3660 Schuyler. 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX) x 


PIANIST 
THE WELSE-SUTOR MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street ~< * Philadeiphie, Pa. 





SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist .Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

pet ge AR 

indorse- 


DUNNING SYSTEM 
Send 
11 West 


oth, St New York City Dunning. 1 





Or Imrnoven Music 


<* SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue 





Chicago, iit. 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 


peace ER OF PIANG 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 





THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


can at as A Om ea 
KARLETON HACKETT 











; Address, Balance of Season; Atlasta Philhe Hall, Chicage 
“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 

be taught to sing artistically.” SOPRANO 

HAGGERTY-SNELL Jostiicte| cs w. Geet BO eae 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 


Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West ro7th St., New York. 





& FREDERIKSEN ; 


5 SUMMER! TERM?! 

E tor Violin Teachers.’ from June ist 

R August 1 

& 406 Fees Arte bits, Chtenge, 
PiAmiST ARD 


{L BECKER =: 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS|* 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for eur,NEW CATALOG Ne. 3. Just published, with 
commen Sonera descriptions aad will guid "yn in the one oe om 
ether literature, which yoo ls se 
thee Mioratare, wie ae vious Wo , ALL FREE. 

42 EAST 234 STREET. — YorK 


HULSMANN 











Recital— Musicale. 

Address: 
136-146 West S2nd Street 
Tel. Columbus 5049 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


a aia 10 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


STUDIO: Steinway “Hen 
adress, 144 East 150th Street New York City 


LAURA E. 


MORRILL 


Scientific Voice Culture 


fee: Sr amames octet 
Connecticut now being re- 
ceived at studios, 











AEOLIAN HALL, 27 West 42nd Street, New York “= 





PAULINE MEYER aus 


Se 
totes Eibteccin 


i DE VOE BOYCE 


Big» ISTE-TEACHER 
609A Woodland Park, Chicago, I11. 
Management Briggs Musice! Bureen “Phone Dougies $48 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Pine ArteBaflding Chicage 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Cheirmaster Brie Presbyterian’ Charen, Conductor 
Mondelssobe dive Ciud 12 FIFTH AVENUE, REW YORK CITY 


 CONRAD| PINT 


TEACHING IN BERLIN 
HE cStetnway main June to October 
D 


DB VIOLINIST 
V 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


DUBINSKY 


Walther KIRSCHBAUM 


Director Piano Department 
Columbian Conservatory, Toronto 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER |; 


SOPRANO 




















Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


OMPOSITION 
Y) va STREET . PUA ITTSBURGH | PA. 
a2 and Peansy!lvania College for Women 


"=" KROEGER 








Direetor KROEGER ef MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitale Leeture Recitals 
Musical Art Building ° . ST. LOUIS, MO. 





smay WILLIAMS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 

















J 
TENOR — COMPOSER 
«-Pareree eede bar” ihalases Tea ont Rag” 
Hallet Giiberte, Hotel Flanders, 188 W. 47th St, Tol. S570 Brvest 








i CHAPMAN GOOLD » 


SOPRANO 
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+... 


Music Art Shop. Excellent Compositions by 


LULU JONES DOWNING 


Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, III. ee 


FRANK WALLER, cs 


Assistant Conductor Beston Opera Co. 
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Bos 
JOHN B, MILLER, rex 
624 Michigan Avenue, ae m. 
CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, Sist St. aed Columbus Ave.. New York 

AUDITORIUM THEATRE 
ACCO rac 
PAUL GUN 
Katharine HOFFMANN soon 
_ AY. — oT Pe PAUL 
ANDER 
171 W. 67th St, New York “Phose 288 Colsmdcs 
THEODORA STURKOW 
4716 Lake Avenue, Chicago, I1!. 
iP 
HJ . 
BON CT 5e»:s: 
“In quenieles a student's voice, and finding it 
MADAME t VALERI ere is no voice defect 
that can gy a 2 notice, and that cannot be 
es sass: so far as to cause loose 
MARCEL CHAILLEY. Vlnst 
Mme. Chailley-Richez, Pianist 
Cheterin, Parte 
Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 
TS eee Mae. Charlotte Maconda, 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTORE 
490 West S7th St.. Vel. 0041 Cotembes = 
SOPRANO 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 
IBERRY szozsnnse 
m& MARIE 
RY DEER iu 
et a 
iy En : oe hee ee 
ao ghee 
louis wns OEMMENICH 


st. 
i7t 
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he Coming Katherine 
cot Peas Boe tae 
Training (Including 


y ata: Kins 
Dixon, 


Blood. 
Maude 
Actios) 














Send for Circulars of this wonderful aid to Piano Study. 
THE VIRGIL TEK 


also for the 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR~TEACHERS 


June 25th to July 30th, 1913 
Address: Virgil Piano Conservatory, 42 West 76th St... New York 





ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 
Pianist—Instraction 
Aerie ta Acgesten oftee an chesnse of fous room 
ber of serious pupils 
Studie 403 Carnegie Hall 
See VV = 5 





BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 


562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plazes 





... ARTHUR DUNHAM 























































CONDUCTOR 
GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 
Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Clarence EIDAM Pn: 
Ninth Floor, Auditorium Building CHICAGO 

Violinst 
345 West 70th St. 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
es Church 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION 
ALEXANDER 
Asst Concert Master end Seieist Thomes Oredestrs 
Puolis sooepted 627 FINE ARTS BLOB... GmIGAeO. 41 
Only Teacher of Wilda Bennett with Belasco 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW York 
VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti, 7 
VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales, instruction 
STUDIO: 16 W. Stet Street, Hew Terk 
Tol. 6144 River 
FROM 850. UP 
JOHN MARKERT & CO., 
Chicago Opera Schoo! 
Rare Old Violins 
“Espe” Italian Gut Strings, 
per 15 lengths, E, A or D. 
Finest pure-silver polished 
High-grade Repairing 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
1368-70 BROADWAY, [, NEW YORK CIT) cITy 


Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL 
KRIENS Composer 
aad and Wale Sta, Philadelphia 
ZUKOWSKY 
= OGDEN CRANE ss. 
-VITTORIO CARPI_ 

JACOBS 

} The Max Jacobs String Quartet 
BARE OLD VIOLINS 
33 West Sth St., N.Y. 

Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 

durable and pure-tone, $! - 
“G” strings 75c. each 
S. PFEIFFER 


Dept. K. 





1. EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave. Pittsburg 


eC ET A. Tara: 
& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 
,FRIEDBERG 
. s a ey Comcast a -% Leon 


Ee 1495 Bway. x, 











Lambert 


URPH 


pe 


* West 34th wocrscad Wieck, Wr 





VIGTOR HARRIS | 


THE BEAUFORT 
148 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3853 Colambdes 





RAGNA 





LINNE S22" 
Chicago 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 














One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


VEBET 


THE JOHN ar end COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUFTED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of r Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. ‘Let ts send you descrip- 
e literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 

the word. 
— 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















[ CINCINNATL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 











Instructs, trains after the best —_ 
t of Foremost Eu sa gduatn tories. The facu 
y Sere some of the Gedias Musicians and Artists o tae. 


ution MUSIC Laneu es 
tion ideal ak respect to home comfort and lux- 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY | = 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd,! Chicage 
” TRE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN TRE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 

Piane—John J. Hatteteedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 

Allen Spencer, Heniet Levy, Silvio Scionti. Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Kerleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed4- Public School Musico—O. E. Robinson. 

ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, Joka 

T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. 


Organ—-Wlibelm Middelschulte. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


at eilions 


1601 West 115th St. 
New York pocundnantnn 6000 























The oie Comeang, Chicago 
Gentlemen: { take great pleasure in attesting the splendid 
merits of the Conover piano which has recently been installed 
in my choir hall. 
You can appreciate saw important it is for my choristers to 


rehearse to a cantabile tone. 
which we make on a poene- After 


I segas te, notice t 
Cand 


March 3, 1913. 


= 


Father Finn is doubtless the most distinguished 
musician of the Catholic Church in Sfmerica 
His recommendation of the Conover Piano is 


as enthusiastic as it is sincere 








FATHER WILLIAM J. 


FINN 


Says if de 
Conover Piano: 





The sustaining, singing tone 
quality of the Conover is peseese suited to the unusual demands 
e 


e freedom of vocalization which it assists. 


dly, am delighted with the choice we have made. 
tally, Soar Conover graces any room. Very sincerely yours, 


The (able Company 





a w rehearsals with the Conover, 
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Wabash and Jackson 





Makers CHICAGO 
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Myrtle 


ELVVYN 


Renowned American 
PIANISTE 


Now Booking for American Tour 1913-1914 


Cencert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 








KIMBALL PIANO USED 














| VIRGIL SGHOOL OF MUSIG Summer Session 


Conducted by Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgil, beginning Sat.. June 28th. 
For Prospeotes address: A. K. VIRGIL, 1205 Cameron Bidg.. Gor. of $4th Street and Madicon Ave.. Hew York 
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The Blind Pianist 














Herbert MILLER bates 
| MARRY CULBERTSON, Flee Arts més. taiese 
wasn Ty, EPs 


CONDUCTOR 
33 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Ma. Oscan Sazwoxs 











TEACHER OF SINGING 
laterpretation and Artistle Fateh 
"Phone, 488: Lenex 10g East ged St, New York 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
SOPRANO 

Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 

PUPILS ACCEPTED. Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 1e South 18th St. Philadelphia 
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Jenaer St., 21, 
Berlin W., April 19, 1913. 


The Kurfiirsten Opera closed its season as well as its 
existence as an operatic institution on Tuesday evening 
with a performance of “Tosca,” with Maria Labia and 
Jean Nadalovitch in the leading réles. The house was 
practically sold out, and the members of the Opera, who 
have been attempting self-management since the resigna- 
tion of Director Palfi, have reason to be proud of their 
final effort. Under the direction of Conductor Cortolezzi 
and Von Zawilowski, one of the principal singers, the re- 
ceipts of the institution for the two and a half months of 
the new regime have been 120,000 marks, of which 75,000 
marks have been divided among the company.’ In Febru- 
ary minimum salaries were paid, but in March a second 
dividend of sixty-four per cent was shared, and the chorus 
and orchestra received from ninety to ninety-five per cent 
of normal salaries. The accounts for April have not been 
made public as yet, but it appears that with careful man- 
agement on this socialistic plan the institution might have 
proved self-supporting. Count von Hiilsen was instrumental 
in aiding the company to finish its season by assisting with 
loans of decorations and costumes belonging to the Royal 
Opera. A season of operetta will now commence at the 
Kurfiirsten Opera, which next year will be converted into 
a theater. 

nar 


An auspicious debut was made at the Philharmonie by 
Rud Langgaard, a nineteen-year-old Danish composer, who 
gave an evening of his own compositions with the assist- 
ance of the augmented Philharmonic Orchestra under Max 
Fiedler. The program was opened with a prelude for 
organ, played by the composer himself; after this came a 
tone poem for orchestra, entitled “Sphinx,” in which more 
individuality was exhibited, as I am informed. The last 
half of the program, which I heard, was devoted to a 
symphony in B minor in five movements, in which inspira- 
tion and remarkably clever handling of the orchestra were 
revealed. The themes are interesting and sanely and ef- 
fectively developed, and it was evident that Langgaard 
possesses unusual contrapuntal skill. His inclination for 
the somber and the predominance of intensely dramatic 
effects, with too frequent demands on the wind instru- 
ments, may be ascribed to his extreme youth, but there is 
great promise in the work of this new Danish composer. 
To Max Fiedler’s genius as a conductor was due a good 
share of the success of the evening. 


Julia Parody, piano, and Luisa de Menarguez, harp, two 
young Spanish artists, gave a joint concert on Thursday 
evening in Bechstein Hall. Senorita Parody is a very 
gifted pianist, and in the Bach “Italian” concerto, Han- 
del’s “Air Varie,” the Beethoven thirty-two variations, a 
sonata and pastorale by Scarlatti-Tausig and dances by 
Granados and Albeniz she displayed a full, round tone, 
remarkable technic, healthy interpretations, spontaneity 
and versatility. Senorita de Menarguez, who won her in- 
strument as first prize at the Paris Conservatory as a harp 
virtuosa, gave charming renditions of numbers by Gode- 
froid, Hasselsman, Thomas, Posse and Lebano, her fleet- 
ness of fingers and sympathetic interpretations provoking 
the highest admiration. The program closed with a duet, 
“Tota,” by Larregla-Calvo, in which the two young women 
played with such perfect ensemble and delichtful sponta- 
neity that the audience refused to be satisfied until they 
had responded to the demands for an encore. Bechstein 
Hall was well filled with an audience which throughout the 
program showed great interest and appreciation. 

neue 


Corinne Paulson, an American, made her debut at Bee- 
thoven Hall on the same evening, accompanied by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Paul Scheinpflug. The 
Beethoven C minor, the Chopin F minor and the Saint- 
Saéns F major concertos made up Miss Paulson’s part of 
the program, while Scheinpflug was further heard in his 
own “Overture to a Comedy by Shakespeare” and the 
overture to the “Magic Flute.” I heard Miss Paulson in 
the Beethoven and part of the Chopin concertos and found 
her to be technically well equipped for her task. She plays 
with taste and refinement, displaying genuine musical feel- 
ing; her playing on the whole, however, lacked the vitality 
that will doubtless come with more experience ‘on the con- 
cert platform. Scheinpflug gave the pianist very sympa- 
thetic support and a sane, enjoyable reading of the Mozart 
number. I am told that with his own overture, which I 
was unable to hear, he attained a great success. The 


American colony was largely represented in the audience 


which nearly filled Beethoven Hall to greet the debutante 
and the well known composer-conductor 
nee 

The second of the series of operatic performances given 
hy the Stern Conservatory took place on last Saturday 
afternoon at the Nollendorf Theater and again proved the 
efficiency of that institution in preparing singers for the 
operatic stage. Acts from “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto’’ and 
“Masked Ball” made up the program. Anni Golisch as Azu- 
cena displayed remarkable talent and an_ excellently 




















A PADEREWSKI IMPRESSION 


schooled voice, as well as much temperament and histrionic 
ability. Regnar Villars, as Manrico, and Anni Hermann, 
as Leonore, also revealed voices of sympathetic quality. 
Arpad Palotay was a most praiseworthy Rigoletto. while 
Ellen Gutheil, as Gilda, sang with charming appeal. In the 
“Masked Ball” Frieda Ortmann, as Amelia, and Walter 
Demar, as Richard, deserve mention. The school orches 
tra, as usual, under the baton of Prof. Gustav Hollaender 
gave very commendable support to the singers. This after 
noon a third performance will bring acts from “The Jew 
ess,” “The African” and “The Huguenots.” 
nae 

Two new works were brought out by the Berliner 

Liederkranz at its third concert of the season, which oc 











FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: LUDWIG MENDELSSOHN-BAR 
THOLDY (GRANDSON OF THE GREAT COMPOSER), 
PROFESSOR BEHR, OF LEIPSIC; CARL FLESCH, MAX 
REGER AND MAX FIEDLER 


curred in the Philharmonic on Monday evening. These 
were a setting by Hugo Kaun of the poem, “Sternennacht,” 
by Martin Greif, for 4 capella choir, and a somewhat pre- 
tentious work for choir with orchestra, entitled “Am 
Siegfriedsbrunnen,” by Fritz Volbach, both of which were 
heartily received. The Kaun number, though it might have 
been better performed, was very effective, I am told, the 
calm and mystery of the starry night being depicted in 
subdued piano tones. Among other numbers, the program 
also contained excerpts from Max Bruch’s beautiful can- 
tata, “Frithjof.” As soloists Elisabeth Ohlhoff and Fried- 
rich Strathmann, of Weimar, assisted. 
nae 

A very talented boy violinist. Boris Kroyt, appeared on 

Saturday at Beethoven Hall with the Philharmonic Or- 


BERLIN [}/ 


chestra under Hildebrandt Possessing a truly musical 
nature, the child made a most pleasing impression with 
his renditions of Bruchs G minor and Saint-Saéns’ B 
minor concertos and Wieniawski’s “Faust” fantasy. He 
has a well developed icchnic, draws a warm, sympathetic 
tone and plays with considerable verve. He has been care 
fully schooled by Alexander Fiedemann at the Stern Con 


servatory. nee 


The exclusion of Felix Weingartner from public musical 
activity in Berlin was recently the subject of a speech in 
the Reichstag delivered by Representative Kopsch. He 
took up the cudgels for Weingartner, declaring that the 
situation has developed to the point where it is a real 
disgrace to art and is attracting attention not only in 
Germany, but in other countries as well. He questioned 
the right of a royal institution to exclude on personai 
grounds for a term of years a popular German artist from 
his natural field of activity, and thus deprive the public 
of the opportunity to hear him. He cited as an example 
the jubilee which has been arranged for May 26 and 27 
in honor of Weingartner’s birthday, to be held in the 
Marble Hall of the Zoological Garden, which must be cele 
brated privately by invited audiences. 

Rare 

A brochure on the Weingartner case has just been pub 
lished in Berlin, written by the legal representative of the 
Kénigliche Generalintendantur, Attorney Artur Wolff, 
giving an objective resume of the documentary evidence 
involved. This sets forth that Weingartner was engaged 
by the Royal Opera at a salary of 9,000 marks a year, his 
contract to run from March 10, 1891, to April, 18906. From 
letters of the conductor it appears that he made no less 
than eleven attempts on various grounds to obtain releas: 
from his contract. From this interchange of letters with 
the Generalintendantur it is shown that it was Weingart 
ner’s wish to prove to the public that he had not actually 
committed breach of contract; also that Graf von Hiilsen 
did all in his power to meet Weingartner half way, having 
made it possible for the conductor to accept the Vienna 
position, in spite of the fact that he was not officially 
released from his Berlin engagement. Since nineteen of 
the highest judges in Germany have found Weingartner 
to be in the wrong, it is doubtful if Representative Kopsch’s 
speech will induce the government to recall the exiled 
conductor. 

nae 

Estelle Wentworth, who sang during the past year at the 
Hoftheater in Dessau with great success and who is en 
gaged for several seasons to come by the Freiburg Stadt 
theater, was called upon last Monday to sing at a moment’: 
notice the role of Nadjade in Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne 
auf Naxos” at the Berlin Royal Opera. Miss Wentworth 
who is a pupil of Frank King Clark, was equally well 
received by the public and press. Another Clark pupi! is 
Fanny Lott. for whom a brilliant future is predicted. Sh: 
was asked last week to sing the role of Elisabeth in “Tann 
hauser” at the Stadttheater in Posen and with it achieved 
a tremendous success. Miss Lott sang for several years on 
the principal stages in Italy 

zene 

The accompanying photograph was taken at Meiningen 
during the music festival which was held there from April 
1 to 3. It shows the principal artists and some of the 
guests of the festival. Max Reger (who conducted the 
performances) in a speech declared Flesch to be the great- 
est interpreter of the Beethoven violin concerto. The 
Hungarian violinist was one of the leading attractions of 
the “Musikfest.” 

Rae 

Norah Drewett recently played with great success in an 
orchestra concert given at the Casino in Monte Carlo 
Miss Drewett’s part of the program comprised the Chopin 
F major nocturne and Liszt’s “La Danza” and E major 
polonaise. She was received and encored with much 
enthusiasm 

nae 

The complete program of the Bach-Beethoven-Brahm: 
Festival, which is to be held next week in Berlin under 
the patronage of the Crown Prince, in honor of the twenty) 
fifth anniversary of the Kaiser’s ascension to the throne, is 
as follows: 

Suwnpay, Apri 20. 
At the Philharmonie, at 7.30 p. m. 
Public rehearsal of B minor mass cece ON 
Conductor, Siegfried Ochs 

Soloists: Aaltje Noordewier-Reddingius, soprano; Ilona 

K. Durigo, contralto; Felix Senius, tenor; Thomas Deniis, 
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bass. Assisted by the Philharmonic Choir and Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 
Tuespay, APRIL 22. 
At the Philharmonie, at 7.30 p. m. 
B wir GOAN. lace beckons vcd ranckceeaancebetespeen Bach 
Wepnespay, APRIL 23. 
At the Philharmonie, at 12 m. 
Public rehearsal of first symphony concert. 
Conductor, Max Fiedler. Soloist, Eugen d’Albert. 
Assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Program. 
Rattd OP GIO 6 occ odds Se nnes be bedesouesasnrssesies Bach 
Piano concerto, E flat major, op. 73......+--++: Beethoven 
First symphony, C minor, op. 68..........400+s005 Brahms 
At the Royal Opera House, at 7.30 p. m. 
Festival performance of “Fidelio”............+- Beethoven 


Tuurspay, APRIL 24. 
At the Philharmonie, 12 m. 

Chamber music matinee. 

Assisting artists: Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Paul Gold- 
schmidt, Artur Schnabel (piano), the Klingler Quartet 
(Prof. Karl Klingler, Joseph Rywkind, Fridolin Klingler 
and Arthur Williams). 


Program. 
Concerto for three pianos with string orchestra, 
CURIE nn onckndevcacises ess tleabancrnaneesescees Bach 
Conducted by Max Fiedler. 
String quartet, C sharp minor, op. 131.......... Beethoven 
Piano quartet, A major, Op. 26.......+.eeeeeeeeee Brahms 


At the Philharmonie, at 7.30 p. m. 
First symphony concert. 
Fripay, Aprit 25. 
At the Philharmonie, at 7.30 p. m. 
Chamber music concert. 
Sunpay, Apri 27. 
At the Philharmonie, at 12 m. 
Public rehearsal of second symphony concert. 
Conductor, Arthur Nikisch. 
Bernhard Irrgang, organ; Bronislaw Huber- 
mann, violin. Quartet for the ninth symphony, Elfriede 
Goette, soprano; Hertha Dehmlow, contralto; Walter 
Kirchhoff, tenor; I. vy. Raatz-Brockmann, bass. Assisted 
by the Philharmonic Choir and Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Soloists: 


Program. 
Prelude and fugue for organ, B minor...............Bach 
Violin concerto, D major, op. 7..........+.......Brahms 


Ninth symphony, D minor, op. 125.............Beethoven 
Monpay, Aprit 28. 
At the Philharmonie, at 7. 30 p. m. 
Second symphony concert. 
RRR 

Frieda Hempel’s return from America is being eagerly 
looked forward to by her hosts of admirers here. She 
will give a concert in the Philharmonie with the the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on May 26, when she will be heard in 
her favorite arias and lieder. 

Lura E. Apett. 





SYMPHONY AND OPERA IN DENVER. 


1516 Milwaukee Street, 
Denver, Colo., April 25, 1913. 


The sixth and last concert of the Denver Philharmonic 
Orchestra was given on Friday afterncon, April 4, at the 
Broadway Theater. The program included the vorspiel 

“Tristan and Isolde,” Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred” sym- 
phony, and Beethoven’s concerto in D major for violin, 
with Morris Beyman, concertmaster of the orchestra, as 
soloist. Mr. Beyman, who was a pupil of Leopold Auer, 
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is an artist whom it is a delight to hear, and of whom 
Denver is justly proud. His technic is masterful; his tem- 
perament warm and fresh; his tone beautiful and express- 
ive. The work of the orchestra in accompanying this 
concerto was admirable, as was also the rendition of the 
symphony. It is a pleasure to note that this orchestra, 
under the leadership of Horace Tureman, will give a series 
of symphony concerts at Elitch’s Garden during the sum- 
mer. 


Denver has had its first season of grand opera, and al- 
though a deficit was left which must be met by the guara”- 
tors, the Denver Symphony Orchestra Association, which 
brought the Chicago Grand Opera Company to us for four 
performances, does not begrudge the loss. The deficit is 
not a large one and, if all reports are true, we are assured 
of an opera season for next year. The initial performance 
on Thursday evening, April 10, was Wolf-Ferarri’s “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” with Carolina White as Maliella, 
George Hamlin as Gennaro, and Polese as Rafaele. The 
second opera, on Friday evening, April 11, was Massenet’s 
“Thais,” with Mary Garden in the title role. Supporting 
her were Dalmores, Dufranne, Huberdeau, Nicolay, Marie 
Cavan, Minnie Egener and Louise Berat. A triple bill, with 
an excellent cast, was sung Saturday afternoon, April 12, 
including the second act of the “Tales of Hoffmann,” sung 
in French; “Haensel and Gretel,” sung in English, and a 
grand ballet divertissement, with the premier danseuse 
etoile, Rosina Galli, assisted by the corps de ballet. Ma- 
dame Tetrazzini sang the title role in “Lucia” on Saturday 
evening, April 12. Giorgini was the Edgardo, Polese was 
the Lord Ashton and Henri Scott the Raimondo. Others 
in the cast were Venturini and Minnie Egener. Mary Gar- 
den and Tetrazzini drew the meget crowds, every seat in 
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the immense auditorium being taken, and standing room 
sold at both performances. The audience on Thursday 
evening, for the “Jewels of the Madonna,” made up in 
enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers. The singing and 
acting of George Hamlin proved a delightful surprise to 
his many Denver friends, who had never heard him in 
opera. Carolina White made a distinct impression as 
Maliella. “Thais” affords Mary Garden the best oppor- 
tunity for the exposition of her great histrionic art. Du- 
franne, as Athanael, sang superbly. Probably the most re- 
freshing opera of the four performances was “Haensel 
and Gretel.”” Mabel Riegelman, as Gretel, is a bewitching 
little actress and a very sweet singer. Marie Cavan, as 
Haensel, was splendid. An unusual feature of the visit 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company to this city was the 
free concert given by the orchestra with Jenny Dufau, 
Margaret Keyes, Jane Osborne-Hannah, Armand Crabbe, 
Henri Scott and Clarence Whitehill as soloists. About 
thirty thousand people sought admission to the great Audi- 
torium, and for the benefit of those who were disappointed 
in gaining admission an open air concert was given by the 
above artists immediately following the concert inside. 
Rene 

Bonci, assisted by Martina Zatella, soprano, was heard in 
concert at the Auditorium, Wednesday evening, April 16, 
under the auspices of the Denver Women’s Press Club. 
\ good sized audience greeted the famous tenor and en- 
joyed the fine program given. 

Dovores Reepy MAXWELL. 


Vida Llewellyn Praised by German Critics. 

The following excerpts voice the opinion of the critics 
of Dresden, Leipsic, Munich, Breslau and Halle on the play- 
ing .of Vida Llewellyn, the brilliant young American 
pianist, one of the foremost disciples of Victor Heinz, for- 
merly of Chicago, now of Berlin: 

At the Palmengarten Vida Llewellyn introduced herself as a 
Manist equipped with masterly technic and with a command of an 
elegant, flexible and highly cultured touch.—Dresdner Volkszeitung 
March 12, 1913 


Vida Liewellyn offered Bach-Tausig, Beethoven, Schumann, Cho 
rin, Kaun, Strauss and Liszt. The program was dazzling. 
Che courageous American has at her command rich technical ac 


compiishments.—Dresdner Nachrichten, March 12, 1913° 


Vida Liewellyn is of a powerful pianistic nature iherefore one 
could be well pleased with the rendering of Bach-Tausig’s toccata 
and fugue. . . . It had form and color. Also the manner in 


which she presented the difficult main theme in Beethoven's last 
sonata prophesies a great deal that is good.—Dresdner Anzeiger, 
March 12, 1913. 





Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Richard Strauss and Hugo Kaun were 
well rendered and greatly enjoyed by the audience.—Bayerische 
Kurier, Munich, March 23, 1913 

Vida Llewellyn combines her strong individual temperament with 
an exquisite technic.—Frankischer Zeitung, Munich, March 27, 1913 

Vida Llewellyn impressed us as having a pianistic talent of a 
refreshing and, in its musical qualities, a beautifully unfolding 
nature. . . . The listeners applauded greatly the sympathetic 
player.—tLeipziger Zeitung, March 15, 1913 

In keeping with the cosmopolitan character of the musical world, 
an, American made her appearance . + Vida Llewellyn, of 
Chicago, is a gifted, well trained and spirited pianist.—Leipsiger 
Abendzeitung, March 21, 1913 

The quality of musicianship and the technical aptitude exhibited 
by this young artist (Vida Llewellyn) in the first number on her 
program, Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue, were such as to win her 
much unstinted praise. She brought into her playing of the work 
the required virility and masculine force, having at her command 
not only a firm, reliable, ail encompassing technic with which she 
solves mere mechanical problems with comparative ease, but like 
wise a healthy musical mind and a direct decisive manner of ex- 
pression. The full power of her great technical mastery was per- 
haps even more advantageously revealed in the succeeding Beethoven 
sonata (op. 111), an uncommon vitality and evenness of tone, splen 
didly planned climaxes, and artistic phrasing end shading adding 
further to an admirable performance of this extremely difficult work. 
She plays with the ease and assurance of the experienced and far 
sighted artist, and furthermore has the power to hold the undivided 
attention of her audience. There is also evident throughout her 
performances a well defined purpose which appeals strongly, as docs 
her style of playing in general, to the intellectual and cultured 
musician.—Continental Times, Berlin, March 22, 1913 


Vida Liewellyn has her swift fingers under good control and 
possesses enviable power and perseverance which enable her to de 
velop tremendous climaxes. The Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue 
was played with temperament and the utmost vigor ‘tae The 
picturesque tableaux of Schumann’s “Carneval,” full of spirit, with 
its waltz and march rhythms as well as the lyrical parts—valse noble, 
Chopin, Aveu—were given to our complete satisfaction. Fraulein 
Liewellyn must be thanked for mtroducimg some rarely heard com- 
positions of Richard Strauss and Hugo Kaun. These were played 
delightfully and in a characteristic manner. The Liszt tenth rhap 
sody found the virtuosi still unfatigued and at the climax of her 
technical resources.—Schlessische Volkszeitung, Breslau, March 29. 
1913. 


The young American who played at the Kammermusik Saal last 
evening cannot be rated in the same class with the many concertiz- 
ing women pianists who appear every year in our concert halls, 
Fraulein Llewellyn possesses what is so often lacking in her col- 
leagues— personality. Two gigantic works of characteristi- 
cally manly nature stood at the beginning of the program—Bach- 


Tausig’s toccata and fugue and Beethoven's last piano sonata. The 
organ-like, powerful fugue was presented with astounding vigor, 
creating a profound impression. . . Schumann’s “Carneval” 
gave much pleasure and Chopin's ballade was executed with abso- 
lute perfection. At the end, Fraulein Liewellyn played some com 
positions of a modern character by Strauss and Kaun, which were 
rendered so delightfully that one could forget their length.—Bres 
lauer General-Anzeiger, March 28, 1913 


The American pianist, Vida Liewellyn, was agreeably remembered 
from her appearance here a year ago. In the meantime she has 
worked with iron industry at her technical and intellectual develop 
ment and now she may well venture into the difficulties of our 
great masterpieces. The artist gave us an excellent reading 
of Beethoven's great sonata, op. 111, the variations particularly 
being rendered unusually poetically. Still more praiseworthy was 
the interpretation of Schumann's splendid “Carneval” scenes. The 
various, constantly changing moods were pictured in a most clever 
manner; the wonderful portraits of Eusebius and Florestan were 
delightfully presented as regards technic, tone and interpretation. 

The sympathetic artist was much and very deservedly ap 
plauded.—General Anzeiger, Halle, Avril 3, 1913 





Only an artist fully matured in her technic and in the art ot 
interpretation can venture to step before the public with a program 
demanding such artistic efficiency as that Vida Liewellyn offered 

he artist rendered Bach, Beethoven, Chopin with exquisite under 
standing. Her rich tone coloring and brilliant technic were emi 
nently apparent in the splendid playing of Kaun and Liszt 
Saalezeitung, Halle, April 2, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Repertory of Mr. and Mrs. Romeo Frick. 

Romeo Frick, the American baritone, in joint recitals 
with his wife, Karola Frick, the German soprano, will 
present on their programs in the United States many rarely 
sung lieder as well as opera and oratorio arias Some 
forty duets are at present included in their repertory, a 





ROMEO AND KAROLA FRICK 


number of which have been especially written for them by 
modern European composers. 

Christian Sinding, the celebrated Norwegian master, re 
cently said: “Their duet singing is highly artistic on ac- 
count of the musicianly manner of describing effects and 
the. perfect blending and poise of their voices.” 

At the noted music salon of Madame A. Kirsinger dur 
ing the past three years, Madame Frick has “created” many 
songs of well known modern German and French com 
posers which the writers have accompanied, and a number 
of which will be included in their recital tour programs. 

Romeo Frick, who was a favorite pupil of the late Clara 
Baur, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has won 
highest recognition in Berlin during the past few years, 
both as singer and teacher. 

On April 27 the two artists presented a program of duets 
and songs by Christian Sinding and Dr. Paul Ertel. The 
latter accompanied 





Success of a Forsyth Pupil. 

The well-known Toronto pianist, composer and teacher 
of the higher grades of piano playing, W. O. Forsyth, 
has had the satisfaction of secing several of his young 
artists give solo recitals during the past season in To 
ronto. The last one was that given by the brilliant and 
unusually promising Valborg Martine Zoliner, whose pro 
gram of Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein was worthy of any 
pianist at present before the public. The reputation of this 
young artist has already made its way beyond the confines 
of Toronto. 











THEODORE SPIERING 


CONDUCTOR 


Theodore Spiering has during the past season in 
Berlin demonstrated beyond a doubt the superiority of 
his gifts asa ductor. His rkabl in 
the symphony concerts with the Bliithner Orchestra 
were followed up by such a triumph in the Busoni even- 
ing which he conducted at a moment's notice, without 
rehearsal, that there is every reason to expect that the 
American will take rank among the leading younger 
conductors of the day. Appended are a few of the 
press notices which acknowledged his appearances in 
Berlin: 
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FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT WITH THE BLUTHNER 
ORCHESTRA, BERLIN, OCTOBER a, igta 
Spiering is a highly intelligent, sensitive musiciari During 
the latter part of this life Gustav Mahler stood on very 
friendly terms with Spiering and nominated him, who in New 
York acted as his concertmaster, to be his representative 
when failing health forced him to lay down his baton, 





Irue, we must, from a purely external point of view, grow 
accustomed to Spiering’s conducting But ears and heart 
were satisfied immediately » the fullest extent, for was 
evident that the orchestra was in subjugation to a man of a 
decided and positive artistry, possessed of high intentions 
living in and with his work Vossische Zeitung, Berlin 
This well-known violinist and conductor once again re 
vealed the warm interest he takes in new works, He en 
tered heart and soul into the new composition He un 


doubtedly is predestined for the conductor's desk.—B. @. am 
Mittag, Berlin. 


Spiering had the orchestra excellently in hand, is quiet in 
his movements and had worked the whole up aplendidly 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin 


SECOND SYMPHONY ‘CONCERT WITH THE 8LOTH 
NER ORCHESTRA, BERLIN, OCTOBER 26, tot 
\ most exceptionally precise and intellectually vivid p 
formance of Mozart's “Jupiter” Symphony Tagliche Rund 
schau, Berlis 








All the beauty and charm of Mozart's “Jupiter” Symphony 
were exquisitely revealed by the co-operation of « ~ ' 
and orchestra Berliner Morgenpost 

Spiering'’s performance of the Dohnany te was 80 en 
thralling that the composer was called for B. Z. am Mittag 

The climax was reached by the first performance of 
Dohnanyi's orchestra suite In its rendition Spiering proved 
himself possessed of a thorough comprehension for present 
day music and his championing the composition must be re 
garded as a meritorious act, especially as he was able, by his 
circumspect guidance, to score a brilhant victory for this 
soulf tonal poem with its delightfully humorous phrasings 


Die Post, Berlin 


Spiering showed himself to be a most accomplished con 


ductor with entire control over the subjects he is engaged 
on. His happy solution of the task set (Graener's symphony) 
was all the more emarkable, as the symphony makes ne 
slight demands on the technical powers alone possessed by a 
conductor Deutsche Tonkuenstler Zeitung 

That is one of Spiering’s virtues He is able to enter 
fully ito the spirit of the work and to render his concep 
tion clear to the orchestra We are in need of conductors 
of this standing He is furtherm re very happy in his choice 
of compositions receiving their first performance urder his 
care Der Musiksalon, October 27, 1912 


THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT WITH THE BLUTHNER 
ORCHESTRA, BERLIN, DECEMBER ¢t7, 1912 

Spiering’s qualities as conductor were most boldly outlined 
in Beethoven's fifth symphony His absolute ot 
gtave nobility with which he approaches his artistic taska, 
the absence of all vain outward show-—all this combined im 
mediately gains the sympathy of all listeners capable of judg 
ing for this musician who strives so honestly. At the head 
of a body of players who have become thoroughly identified 
with him, Spiering undoubtedly could successfully maintain 


ectiviem, the 


himself What he has demonstrated as a conductor makes 
this unquestionable —Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger 

A clever brain and a warm heart held the day It was a 
perfect pleasure t behold the spiritus rector serving the 
composer and not his own ends he unselfishness of «a 
noble artist conquered once more He is an idealist through 
and through—and we do not possess too many such!—Taeg 


liche Rundschau 


BUSONI EVENING, BERLIN, DECEMBER 28, tora 

Reger’s place (as conductor of the D minor piano con 
certo by Brahms) was taken by Th. Spiering without a 
previous rechearsa He proved himself to be an excelleti 
musician, thoroughly equal to the eminently difficult task set 
him by the manifold demands made by the symphonic char 


acter of the work The exceptional tranquillity 
evinced by Spiering called for non-ending enthusiastic storms 
of applause.—Vossische Zeitung, Berlin 


Had the opportunity of showing himself to be a 
conductor ready for ait emergencies,—-Berliner Lokal. Anzeiger 
They who were not yet familiar with Spiering’s exceptional 
musicianship must have felt astonished at the assurance with 
which he guided the orchestra past the many rocks.—Nord 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin 
EXTRACTS FROM MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE RE 
GARDING THE SPIERING CONCERTS 
. « « A most capable, nobly equipped leader of an or 
chestra Hamburger Fremdenblatt 
. Gave a splendid account of himself as conductor 
~Manchner Neueste Nachrichten 


. The violinist, Th. Spiering, showed himself to be 
an excellent conductor —La Vie Musicale 


Spiering interpreted the works with a great wealth of un 
lerstanding, having entered with loving care into their very 
slightest details, without neglecting the grandeu { their 
entirety. He received a spontaneous ovation, especially at 
the conclusion of the second concert Rheinische Musik und 
Theaterzeitung. 
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Rosina Laborde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie Delma) said 
“Nothing less thar quains Vy pe difficult art of developing voices.’ 
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Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital i 
MAGAGEMERT, CONGERT DIRECTION Mi. HB. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., few Tork City 
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WOLLE 


‘ORGANIST 
Menadgement, The Wolfsohn Musical Buresa 
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BARYTONE 
Management, Walter R. Anderson 
172 W. 67th St.. New York "Phone 268 Columbus 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 

Crvent Garden O Lendon Opera Comique, Paris 


gt ay Montreal 
Address: 4478 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 


GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher - 





Meson, Targuinia T d 
other well- Snowe Glass of babe Gyen 
or Concerta, 
VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils. 


Write for Circulars. 
BARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 











Mme. 


JOMELLI 


Engaged ALL Season in Europe 





Personal Address: 


Savoy,Hotel, London, Strand, W. C. 

















= WEVIENNA ff/ 


Piaristengasse 46/, } 
Vienna VIII, April ping Pai 


Any information concerning teacher or artists located in 
Vienna can be acquired by writing to this office. 

A symphony concert arranged by the Gutmann agency 
gave us an extra attraction to our fast closing season. 
Werner Wolff, the popular director from Berlin, was 
chosen to fill the station as conductor of the Konzert 
Verein Orchestra, and what a pleasing arrangement this 
proved to be, for never before has the work of this or- 
chestra shown in such high artistic light as it did under 
the baton of Wolff. Carl Flesch was another attractive 
item in the arrangements, for the Viennese public has al- 














KURSALON IN THE CITY PARK, 
Where a series of popular orchestral concerts are given during the 
winter season. 





ready learned to place this great virtuoso in his rightful 
degree as an artist, and he always proves to be a heavy 
drawing card. The Bruckner eighth symphony and the 
Strauss symphonic poem, “Till Eulenspiegel,” were the 
orchestra numbers, while Flesch appeared in the Mozart 
A major violin concerto. The symphony was given an 
excellent reading, and one could not help but notice the 
extreme mastery Wolff exercised over the orchstra, which 
played like a transformed organization. At the close of 
the symphony an overwhelming ovation was accorded 
Wolff, and he was compelled to bow his acknowledgments 
several times before it ceased. Never before have I heard 
the Mozart concerto played in such a wonderful manner 
as upon this occasion. One would think that it had been 
especially written to afford portrayal for all the beautiful, 
pure and fine details of Carl Flesch’s violin art; and what 











VIEW IN THE CITY PARK, 
Showing how the Wien River has been channeled through the city. 





an art that is, representing as it does in the highest 
imaginable form the mastery of all possible intricacies in 
violin playing. He excels, among other things, in delicacy 
of pianissimo passages and refinement of tonal shadings. 
His ovation was noteworthy. 
nur 

The regular yearly benefit concert for the Nicolai Verein 
given by the Philharmonic Society was also arranged as a 
Wagner memorial concert. Under Felix v. Weingartner’s 
direction, the vorspiel to “Parsifal,” the “Siegfried Idyll” 
and the Beethoven ninth symphony were played. The ac- 
companying forces with the orchestra were the Wiener 
Mannergesangverein, the Choral Society of the Musik- 
freunde and the Royal Opera singers, Elise Elizza, Laura 
Hilgermann, Georg Maik! and Richard Mayr as soloists. 
The concert was successful, the orchestra and choir per- 
forming in a highly satisfactory manner. The soloists did 
not, however, come in for much of the honors, as their 
work could easily have been on a higher plane. Wein- 
gartner was, as ever, the great master. The Beethoven's 
ninth had its first performance here the year after it was 
completed, being heard for the first time on the 7th of 
May, 1824, in the old Karntnertor Theater. It appeared 
on the Philharmonic programs as early as the year 1843 
and since that time has been used on many memorable 
occasions by this society. Notable among these was the 
Schiller memorial concert in 1859, when the symphony was 
conducted by Eckert; the Beethoven Fest, with the opening 


of the Vienna World’s Exposition in 1873, when it was The sonata was by far the most interesting of these two 


WALTER SCOTT 


Pianist -- Teacher and Coach 
3rd SEASON WITH LESGHETIZKY SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
Vienna address: Care of Musical Courier Office, Vi Piaristengasse 46 
Home address : Canton Jct.. Mass., U. S. A. 














given under Dessoff; at the opening of the Music and 
Art Exposition in 1892, when Hans Richter conducted, and 
again under Richter’s direction at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Philharmonic Society's existence under the 
reign of the present Emperor. 
nar 

Daisy Kennedy, the charming Australian violinist, who is 
establishing herself in high favor throughout Europe, gave 
her second concert of this season in Bésendorfer Saal. 
Notwithstanding the late date in the concert season, the 
hail was crowded with a distinguished and admiring au- 
dience. Miss Kennedy has made much improvement since 
her last concert here, and without doubt the playing in her 
many engagements throughout this season is largely the 
cause of this. She had chosen the Handel sonata in D 
major, the Paganini concerto, Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction 
et Rondo Capricciso,” the Beethoven “Romanze” in G 
major and a suite by Cyril Scott for her program. Miss 
Kennedy, produces an exceptionally large tone, and her 
highly temperamental disposition adds much to the charm 
of her playing. Her technic is extensive, as could easily 
be seen in the Paganini concerto. 

ne 

At the second orchestral concert given by the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra under Wilhelm Bapp’s direction in the 
Grosser Musikverein Saal, the Liszt “Zwei Episoden aus 
Lenau’s “Faust” and the Berlioz “Fantastique” symphony 
were given. The school orchestra has been undergoing a 
rigid routine of rehearsing and considering the vast 
amount of excellent material that had been selected to 
comprise it, the work stood in a high way for approval. 
The readings under director Bopp’s supervision were 
splendid, the playing at times rivalling that of the fore- 
most organizations of our city. Especially noticeable was 
the extra fine work of the first violin section, which is 
composed of students, most of whom have already ap- 
peared in their own concert programs here in Vienna or 
elsewhere in Europe. A weak point could be seen in the 
wind section, especially in the woodwinds; something that 
is easily pardoned when we consider that routine and 
plenty of it is about the only safe instructor for this 
branch of playing. The orchestra is composed of about 
one hundred and forty pieces. This particular item in 
connection with the conservatory’s course of instruction 
is of the utmost value to such students as play orchestral 
instruments. A fixed series of orchestral works is arranged 
for each season comprising all the standard repertory, and 
these are taken up and studied by the orchestra in their 
proper relation to each other. The vast schooling so gained 
is an important factor in the forming out of our future 
symphony players. 





nner 
Gertrude Cleophas, the popular young American pianist 
of the Leschetizky school, met with success at her late 
Breslau concert appearance. I have learned that the press 
and public were all very liberal in their praise for the 
highly satisfying work of this new artist. Miss Cleophas 
has played several concert engagements the latter part of 
this season, and has everywhere met with high favor. She 
returns next month to America, where she will be located 
in Minneapolis as teacher and concert pianist. Her pro- 
gram in Breslau comprised the Bach-Liszt prelude and 
fugue in A minor, the Beethoven “Appassionata” sonata 
in F minor, a Brahms intermezzo and rhapsody, C minor 
nocturne, G minor ballade and F sharp minor mazurka by 
Chopin, and a small group from Debussy, MacDowell and 
Liszt. 
nar 


An organ concert of the past week, with Prof. Josef: 


Labor as soloist, Silvio Floresco, the violinist, as assisting 
soloist, and the Musikfreunde Orchestra with Julius 
Lehnert conducting, brought a Bach prelude and fugue in 
F minor, a choral vorspiel to “Ein’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott” by Dietrich Buxtehude, a like arrangement to the 
same subject by Bach, the Bach chaconne for violin solo, 
two short works by Theo Kirchner and Rud Broun and 
an original theme with variations arranged for orchestra 
and organ by Hermann Graedener. 
gases 
A very interesting concert was given by the Wiener 
Tonkinstler Verein at their last meeting, when the pro- 
gram offered comprised works by the young Polish com- 
poser, Karol Szymanowski. The two piano numbers were 
a “Fantasie,” op. 14, and a sonata in A major, op. 21. 
These were played by Harry Neuhaus, a member of the 
Godowsky Meisterschule, who has already established for 
himself considerable local recognition as a concert pianist. 
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compositions and contains some rather valuable material. 
It is invidious to go into detail and find wherein his work 
differs from that of some of the other modern composers. 
They all have too much in common, and discord is not 
quite capable of specification. The playing of Neuhaus 
must certainly be given mention, as it represents so much 
artistic talent. His deep sense of musical understanding 
is remarkable, and to this the composer owes much for 
the success won by his compositions. A sonata in D 
minor, op. 9, for violin and piano, and also a “Romanze” 
in D major, op. 23, was played by Nora Duesberg, with 
her mother, Natalie Duesberg, accompanying at the piano. 
The sonata did not gain at any time a special value mu- 
sically, and, in fact, proved to be rather tiresome to the 
audience. The “Romanze” was of a different scope and 
was pleasing in its simplicity. A group of songs called 
“Bunte Lieder,” taken from op. 22, were given by Olga 
Liebstéckl. Among these a few were of a pleasing and 
melodious nature, while the others branched off into noth- 
ingness. I have had occasion to hear some of the larger 
and more sincere output of this composer and know posi- 
tively that this program was not a true representation of 
the work he is doing or can do. 
nar 

Helen Kozitschek, the talented young pianist who has 
been studying with Madame Preutner, made her debut in 
the concert world and before the Viennese public at her 
last week’s recital given in Bésendorfer Saal. This artist 
gives promise of winning a brilliant future for herself and 
of adding more laurels to the successful work of her pro- 
minent instructor. The soloist was greeted by a large and 
very enthusiastic audience, and the general atmosphere of 
approval throughout the evening was of the most encour- 
aging kind. The program comprised the Handel suite in 
D minor, the Beethoven “Les Adieux” sonata, the Schu- 
mann “Waldscenen,” a Chopin B minor scherzo, a Liszt 
etude, a caprice by Marie Preutner and the Brahms rhap- 
sody, op. rig. 

neue 

The following program will be given at the ninth con- 
cert of the Orchestra Verein, with Berthold Rothkoff con 
ducting and Rudolf Reti appearing as piano soloist: 
Méndelssohn’s overture, “Meeresstille und Gliickliche 
Fahrt,” a Beethoven piano concerto, scherzo in A major 
by Alfred Weiss, Haydn G major symphony and the 
“Der Cid,” by Peter Cornelius. 

Victor C, Winton. 


May Festival at Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

The ninth annual May festival will be given by the 
Central State Normal School, Mount Pleasant, Mich., in 
Normal Hall and Opera House, May 8 and g. The fes- 
tival will be given under the direction of Prof. Wm. E. 
Rauch, director, assisted by Alberta Park, special teacher 
of music, Normal Training School; Annis Fralick, special 
teacher of music, city schools; Prof. Ira Beddow, depart- 
ment of reading and dramatic expression; and Bertha 
Ronan, department of physical education, 

The following artists will appear: Grace Hall Rihel- 
daffer, soprano, Pittsburgh; Vernon T. Carey, tenor, New 
York; Jennie F. W. Johnson, contralto, Chicago, assisted 
by Charles Vowles, basso; William Cooper, tenor; Clifford 
Carnahan, baritone; Alvin Lester Barton, concertmaster, 
Normal Conservatory of Music; May Olivia George, pian- 
ist, Normal Conservatory of Music; Zoa E. Howell, pian- 
ist, Normal Conservatory of Music; the Normal Chorus 
of 150 voices; a children’s chorus of 200 voices and an 
orchestra of twenty-five musicians 

An attractive program, made up of a song recital by 
Madame Riheldaffer; selected choruses from oratorios; 
selections from Rossini, Mascagni, Mendelssohn, Beetho- 
ven, Haydn; a children’s cantata; an orchestral concert, 
and Flotow’s opera, “Stradella,” given in costume, with 
full orchestra, will be given. 


march from the opera, 





A Gift Acknowledge?. 


603 West 138th Street, } 
New York, April 28, 1913. 


To the Musical Courier: 

My attention has just been called to a statement made in 
your paper to the effect that the original manuscript of 
MacDowell’s beautiful “Long Ago” was presented to me 
by the composer just before his death. 

It is true that I own the manuscript of the “Long Ago,” 
but it was presented to me by Mrs. MacDowell after my 
sppearance at the MacDowell memorial concert given at 
Carnegie Hall in 1908, about a year after the death of Mr. 
MacDowell. The inscription reads as follows: 

“To Madame Rider-Kelsey, with warm appreciation of 
her beautiful singing of the MacDowell songs. 

“Marion MacDows1t. 

“New York, March 23, 1908.” 

This gift from a gracious lady is one of my proudest 
possessions and, if it is to be mentioned in print at all, I 
would not have it remain improperly recognized. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Corinne River-Kexsey. 


Lucile Orrell’s Success in Germany. 

The American cellist, Lucile Orrell, has begun concert 
playing in Germany while living in Leipsic for further 
practice and the broadening of her repertory under Julius 
Klengel. Immediately following upon her own Leipsic 
recital of February 11, she was engaged for an orchestral 
appearance at Wurzen, and on her playing of the Klengel 
D minor concerto there, was immediately re-engaged for 
next season. It is her plan to continue the temporary 
residence in Leipsic and extend her concert connections as 
opportunity presents. Her career will find no obstacles, 
since her playing appeals to public and critics alike 

On the occasion of Miss Orrell’s Leipsic recital the 
Neuesten Nachrichten said: 

Those were not simple, technically valuable traits which Miss 
Orrell showed in her concert, for she interested as well spiritually 
through unusually mch shading of tone volumes, and the musically 
fine phrasing, accomplished through sure and elegant bowing and 
an inborn sense of nobility with,much piquanterie. A certain re 


poseful control of her own person was in fine contrast to those who 
are uneasy before the public She played the Kiengel concerto wit 
elan and surety which did her much honoy. 

The Leipziger Abendzeitung said: 

She showed everywhere a wholesome inspiration, understood how 
to win from her instrument a noble brilliancy in cantilena, and to 
gain favor through the buoyant heart quality of her playing. 

Of the appearance in Wurzen, the Wurzener Tageblatt 
and Anzeiger wrote that— 

‘The smooth, elastic tone, the musical heart language of her nobly 

: . * 
beautiful instrument warmed the auditors and awakened respons 





LUCILE ORRELL 


Her ability was best shown in the faultless giving of the unusually 
ditteult minor concerto by Kiengel. The beautiful artist then 
delighted her audience with a cantatule by Cui and tarantelle by 
Vapper, the delicate, appealing tone color of the cello coming once 


more into fine effect in Schumann's “Tréiumerei,” which the young 


art prophetess gave as encore. 

Before going to Leipsic, eighteen months ago, Miss 
Orrell had become known throughout New England, hav 
ing played upwards of three hundred concerts in four 
seasons, touring as a child virtuoso at the head of her own 
She had fine offers for touring everywhere, but 
on account of her extreme youth it was deemed best to 
confine her travels to New England. In her various years 
of study in Boston she had had especially valuable work 
under the gifted Hermann Heberlein, then of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, but now living a retired life at his 
native city of Markneukirchen, in Saxony 


company. 





To the Critic at His Criticking. 
[After Ben Jonson—z00 Yards.] 
Sling at me kindly with your pen 
And I'll not ask for praise; 

Or leave some simple words (for ads! 
That's all that counts, these days!) 
The thirst from music-souls doth rise 

And crave a helpful line: 
But could I get a good church job 
I would not change for thine 


I sent thee late a Debussy thing— 
Not so much honoring thee, 
As giving me a hope to get 
A fine press notice free; 
But thou thereon didst only roast 
And send’st it back to me; 
Since when I’ve vowed revenge, and swear 
Not at myself, but thee. 
—Harvard Musical Review. 
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Address: Care of G. F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway. New York 
On tour with Lilla Ormond for two years 
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MIHR-HARDY 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
i West 34th Street - - New York 


Walter Henry HALL 


Director Cheral Musie Columbia University 
Cenducter Columbia University Feotiveil Cheras 
Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phene, Merning. 7070 


JOuN COMPOSER PIANIST 
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ELLA BACGHUS-BEHR 
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doom ¢ Setecommee Opere 
1425 Breadway, New York 
Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reterence: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address: 206, West 96th Street, New York 


EMMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera’ and Concert 
PERSONAL ADDRESS: 103 WEST 77th STREET, - 


LESLEY MARTIN, be! canto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


























SINGERS Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, gone 
mendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara. Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, Joha 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 





before the public in opera and church work 
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[All inquiries referring to American musicians and music 
as well as matters of interest to American visitors in Paris, 
or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be addressed 
to Frank Patterson, 43 Boulevard Beausejour, to whom 
tickets should also be sent by those who d their ital 














1] rue de Magdebourg, Paris 
: OF : 


CAMILLE DEGREUS -2:.: 


Pianist and Accompanist 
WITH YSAYE IN AMERICA 1912-13 
Address care of R. E. Johnston 


Jean Verd FIANIST 





or concerts to be attended. | 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, 
Paris, April 22, 1913. 


The world of music in Paris today mourns with a great 
artist and bereaved mother, Isadora Duncan, who has lost 
her two children in one of the most tragic accidents of 
recent years. Many musicians of note went this morning 
to the silent studio at Neuilly, where the remains of the 


A huge audience on Friday was the result, many late- 
comers being unable to find accommodation and others 
being happy to find a seat on the grand pianos in the ante- 
chambers to the concert hall. The program was as follows: 
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poor little victims and their nurse were hidden beneath a 
mass of flowers, and joined the famous dancer in half an 
hour of silent prayer, to the muted accompaniment of the 
Colonne Orchestra under Gabriel Pierné. The band—the 
same that plays for Isadora Duncan when she dances 
here—were obviously moved by the impressiveness of the 





FERNAND LE BORNE, 


Composer of “Les Girondins.” 


scene, and their playing touched all hearts. Another great 
dancer has been lost to the world in the passing of little 
Deirdré Duncan, the elder of the two children, for she 
undoubtedly inherited her mother’s genius. 
RRe 

\ strikingly successful début was made at the Salle 
Pleyel on Friday by Kathleen Vierke, who, by the way, 
only recently sang the Eurydice music for Isadora Duncan 
a one of her representations of “Orpheus” at the Costanzi 
Theater, Rome. Madame Vierke is of British nationality, 
and her singing has long been highly spoken of by the 
Anglo-American colony. She wisely, however, has so far 
retrained from making a prominent official appearance, 
preferring to work quietly with her teacher, Madame 
Louis Masson, the gifted wife of the sous-chef of the 
Conservatoire Orchestra, until gaining absolute confidence. 








Fe Barat ye yNccan tee Pb aN Eee cap EP REAR Si OR PETTY , “more Bach 
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EE NL oh cok cw edawensndécs bance Pooks ees exe emma’ G. Fauré 
Oh MT OEE EE TO Eee 
IOND: ncdivactaghiarideadbananddpauedschinentaccohe sean Chausson 
Kathleen Vierke. 
Pe, Coen BE Pied ic ciscessvecscccdscccuscd César Franck 
Denise Sternberg. 
EP FOG COE Ce TEI one pncncacecasciescdscecevvices Schubert 
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Veurerees TUG ibn tik ces cckiibbricicccccclecccsceetion Brahms 
Kathleen Vierke. 

Etudes in C sharp minor and E minor...............ss.s0e Chopin 
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Denise Sternberg. 

AS TIUIR: ccenascnecksipecsancnce dss. beaten Thomas 
Rae | BiG ES NG bk nsw cliads on hase bp dca KibKod cok ‘ - Leoni 
hestasy ..... Sindh badeneee ics bir haxkeeaes Seeues unmet 
Abide with Me. vide ga'ce 4G06 DASE eV Abehins os bhbeamaeesened Liddle 


Kathleen Wierke. 

Looking as charming as she sang, Madame Vierke gave 
the exacting and versatile list entirely from memory. Her 
voice, a rich and musical mezzo-soprano and of astonishing 
compass, was finely suited to all the songs, but from a 
purely interpretative point of view she was perhaps most 
successful with the German group. The art, mentality, 
temperament and beautiful vocal quality which she lent to 
Schubert and Brahms took the whole audience by storm, 
and the singer was obliged to respond with an encore, 
“Still wie die Nacht” (Bohm), the long sustained phrases 
of which showed off her voice to splendid advantage. In 
addition to possessing a remarkable personality which com- 
pels attention and admiration, Kathleen Vierke has another 
talent of priceless importance which enables her completely 
to “grip” her audience with the sentiment of everything 
she sings—that of diction. In all three languages this ar- 
tist was impeccable in pronunciation, not a word being lost 
to the audience, whilst no trace of accent betrayed her 
nationality. She is undoubtedly destined for a triumphant 
career. 

Rue : 

Denise Sternberg, the pianist, who played Kathleen 
Vierke’s accompaniments, is a pupil of Pugno, and for her 
youth is quite an exceptional artist. Her César Franck 
was splendidly majestic and resonant, the difficulties of the 
piece being overcome with the utmost ease. She showed 
great taste and unaffected discrimination, too, in her treat- 
ment of the Chopin. The scherzo was given a brilliant 
execution, the phrasing and pedaling being unsurpassably 
fine. 

nRre 

On the same evening, Walter Morse Rummel, the young 
American pianist and composer, gave his first Paris recital, 
the program consisting of Schumann’s fantaisie, Debussy’s 
“Images” and Brahms’ F minor sonata. I hear that Rum- 
mel’s reception was magnificent and his playing masterly. 
He scored his best success with the Brahms. 

RRR 

Lucien Durosoir, a violinist who is fast making a name 

for himself, gave his second recital on Wednesday at the 
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Salle des Agriculteurs. The program was exceptionally 


interesting, including three preludes (unaccompanied) of 
Campagnoli, Viotti’s concerto in A minor, Bach's, sonata 
in G minor and smaller items of the Italian school. In the 
Campagnoli the soloist was superb, whilst the suppleness 
and rhythfnic charm given to the Viotti fairly entranced 
his hearers. nur 

A great many musicians attended Julia Hostater's recital 
on Monday at the same hall. The soprano always has a 
splendid program, and, as on all previous occasions, those 
who were present went home with something to remember. 
The singer gave groups of songs by Schumann, Brahms, 
H. Wolf, Debussy, Moussorgsky and unidentified English 
composers. Again the soprano proved her great talent as a 
lieder singer, each song being a veritable poetic education. 
The equality of tone in the voice, the facility of control 
and perfect musicianship of the artist all contributed to 
the enjoyment, and M. Robert Schmitz at the piano accom- 
panied beautifully. 





MILWAUKEE MUSIC. 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 30, 1913 

Clara Bowen-Shepard, the Milwaukee impresar.a, 
brought her series of musical attractions to a brilliant 
close with a superb concert on April 16 by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Frederick 
Stock. Madame Schumann-Heink, Madame Nordica, John 
McCormack, Evan Williams, Rudolph Ganz, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, Leopold Godowsky, Eugen Ysaye and Madame 
Calvé were among the artists who gave recitals under Mrs 
Shepard’s management during the past season. The pro- 
gram of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra was as follows: 
Overture to “Euryanthe,” Weber; symphony No. 1, C 
minor, op. 68, Brahms; concerto for piano, No. 1, B flat 
minor, Tschaikowsky; Alexander MacFadyen, soloist; 
Roumanian rhapsody, A major, op. 11, No. 1, Enesco 

a 

The Lyric Glee Club, under the able direction of Arthur 
Dunham, gave a concert at the Pabst Theater on April 18, 
again demonstrating those qualities which have gone far 
toward making the club one of the most popular in the 
city. “The Starry Night,” by Schulken, and “The Rat,” by 
George Swift, were among the club’s most successful num- 
bers, and both had to be repeated, so insistent was the 
applause. The “Hymn to the Madonna” was also very 
well sung by the club, but the soloist, Burleigh Jacobs, 
suffering from the results of a severe cold, was unable to 
do the tenor solo part full justice. Another soloist from 
the ranks of the club was Frederick Wergin, the well 
known Milwaukee tenor, who sang “Parting” with the 
assistance of the club. He revealed a voice of unusually 
sweet quality and sang with much refinement. “A Fool's 
Prayer” gave James R. Gregg an opportunity to exhibit 
a real talent for dramatic effects. His voice is of good 
quality, but not as yet sufficiently under control to serve 
him to the best advantage. The club has some of the best 
material in the city, and while the several lighter numbers 
were vastly entertaining to the audience in general, a 
higher standard of music ought to prevail. Mr. Dunham 
is to be complimented on the artistic development of the 
lyrics. Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, was the club’s 
selection as soloist for this closing concert, and proved to 
be an artist of sterling worth. Her voice is of a rich 
timbre, and her musicianship was evidenced in her well 
selected groups of German and English songs. The aria, 
“O, My Fernando,” from “La Favorita,” was sung with 
much skiil and considerable tonal beauty. The audience 
particularly enjoyed her singing of “Your Eyes,” a really 
charming song by Edwin Schneider, a Chicago composer. 
Arthur Dunham's song, “The Pilgrimage,’ was well worth 
the splendid reading Mrs. Gannon gave it, for an artistic 
rendition is absolutely essential to this class of song. 
Winigene Hewitt, at the piano, and Elwyn P. Owen, at 
the organ, supplied highly satisfactory accompaniments to 
both soloists and club. Ree 


The last of a series of chamber music concerts given by 
J. Erich Schmaal, under the auspices of the MacDowell 
Club, took place at the Athenaum on Thursday, April 24, 
with William Osborn Goodrich, baritone, as the assisting 
artist. The concert opened with the Brahms trio, op. 40, 
for piano, violin and horn, and while this particular trio 
has some uninteresting moments, especially to the layman, 
there are many beautiful passages in it. The trio was 
given a splendid interpretation by Messrs. Schmaal, Al- 
bert Fink and Otto Neudeck. Mr. Fink is one of Mil- 
waukee’s most prominent violinists, and his playing at 
these concerts has been noticeable for refinement in phras- 
ing, reliable technical equipment and a really beautiful 


violin tone. Brahms is peculiarly suited to a musician of 
the many artistic resources possessed by Mr. Fink. The 
trio was followed by a group of Biblical songs, op. 99, by 
A. Dvorak, sung by William Osborn Goodrich. These 
rarely heard songs were delivered with so much authority, 
so much elegance of style, and above all, with so much re- 
ligious fervor, that it was not surprising that Mr. Good- 
rich aroused a most intense enthusiasm with them. His 
well modulated voice, which was at all times under good 
control, delighted the large audience present, and it is to 
be regretted that a singer of Mr. Goodrich’s high artistic 
attainments and sincerity of purpose so seldom allows Mil 
waukeeans the privilege of enjoying his art. Hummel’'s 
“Grand Septet,” op. 74, played by Messrs. Schmaal, Janore, 
Keil, Neudeck, Fink, Bach and Hoenig, was the medium 
for bringing this pleasing concert to a brilliant close. Mr 
Schmaal’s playing of the difficult piano part in this work 
was admirable, and the ensemble maintained throughout 
by the musicians was most effective, showing the results 
of careful rehearsing. The series of chamber music con- 
certs have been a decided success, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that more concerts of this nature will be given next 
nRre 


Favorable itinerary conditions made it possible for the 


season. 


Chicago Grand Opera Company to give an extra perform 
ance of opera in this city last Friday afternoon at the 


Auditorium. Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” was 








AMERICAN COMPOSER. 
(Plate from a phrenvlogist’s collection ) 





selected, in order that the children might be given an op 
portunity to witness this exquisite fairy opera. The choice 
was a wise one, for hundreds of little tots were in attend 
ance and enjoyed themselves immensely. Mabel Riegelman, 
who captivated Chicago. this season with her Gretel, again 
assumed this role, and won many admirers with her de 
lightful characterization 
quality, is exactly suited to the role, and her histrionic 


Her voice, which is of lovely 


ability is such that she could win success on the dramatic 
stage. The highest honors must be accorded Miss Riegel 
man. Hansel was played with charming naivete by Marie 
Cavan, who possesses a sweet voice of good carrying 
quality, and her enunciation of the English, in which lan 
guage the opera was sung, was highly commendable 
Louise Berat and Armand Crabbe, in the roles of the 
mother and father, sang and acted with the finesse one has 
come to expect from their previous performances in opera 
here. The part of the witch was in the capable hands of 
Francesco Daddi, and it was difficult to imagine anyone ex 
celling him in this grotesque role. Vocally, he was always 
adequate, but it was his fine acting which brought his per- 
formance up to such a high level. Helen Warrum, in the 
smal] parts of the Sandman and Dewman, sang in a clear, 
well schooled voice, and jooked exceedingly handsome 
The orchestra was under the skillful direction of Marcel 
Charlier and gave no signs of having just completed a long 
and tiresome tour of the Far West 
Fernand Almanz, must be given due credit for some of 
the beautiful and appropriate stage effects. The descent 
of angels was especially noteworthy 


The stage director, 


The opera was fol- 
lowed by a grand ballet, with Rosina Galli as premier 
danseuse. Madame Galli’s wonderful exhibition of the toe 
dance technic evoked storms of applause from the large 
audience. The many dancers assisting Madame Galli gave 
excellent account of their especial fitness for the ballet 
ALEXANDER MacFapyen 
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St. Augustine, Fla., April 16, 1913 
The Ponce de Leon Hotel is now closed, and the music 
loving people of the city will not have the opportunity to 
hear such excellent orchestral concerts as they have heard 
daily for the past three months until next January, when 
this hostelry opens again for a brief season of three 
months or so. It seems too bad that this fine edifice, fre 
quented by music lovers, should be open for such a brief 
season each year. Mr. Shaw and his Boston Orchestra 
have furnished the music here for the past two seasons, 
and this hotel has been very fortunate in procuring such 
an excellent body of musicians 
RRe 
During the Ponce de Leon celebration, from March 31 
to April 5, there were three bands in the city which fur 
nished music for the pageants and festivities. The bands 
that were present were the city band, a Key West band 
and a splendid Italian band. A concert was given on the 
plaza daily, and each proved to be quite popular 
ed 
he open meeting on March 28 of the Crescendo Club 
at the Ancient City Baptist Church, proved quite success 
ful. A number of friends were invited and this was the 
first opportunity many of the young performers had to 
play before a crowd. The club is planning to have these 
open meetings quite frequently so as to cultivate a confi 
dence in the performers 
zarmre 
The St. Cecilia Club gave a concert on Thursday, April 
10, at the Grace M. | 
The program was interesting and varied 


Church, where the club holds all 

ot its meetings 

and thoroughly enjoyed by all present. Several of the 

performers were guests of the club on this occasion 
nn, 

The Junior St. Cecilia and the Crescendo clubs have 
held interesting regular meetings recently 

nner” 

The Alcazar Hotel closed for the season Monday of 
this week. The last concert was Sunday evening. From 
the closing of the Ponce de Leon to the closing of the 
Alcazar, Mr. Shaw has been with his orchestra there at 
the latter hotel 
nner 


On the program at the Alcazar, Sunday evening, April 
6, there appeared the “War March of the Priests,’ from 
Mendelssohn's “Athalia”; Hall’s concert waltzes, “Dream 
of Pearls”; Offenbach’s overture, “Orpheus”; Schumann's 
duet for cello and clarinet, “Voice of Love,” played by 
Messrs. Perry and Seff; Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammet 
moor’: Dvyorak's “Humoresque” and Savasta’s French 
waltz, “Slave.” The final concert on April 13 was an in- 
formal one and there were no printed programs Joth 
these concerts were well attended, and the large audiences 
inspired the orchestra through its enthusiastic applause 
Let it be hoped that the Alcazar will again have the Shaw 


Boston Orchestra next season J]. Hermann Yopver 


Wagner Singer Discovers Walhalla. 
Picturesquely situated on the slope of a mountain, 2,000 
feet above the town of Baden-Baden, is an old castle 
which is illuminated every evening for the benefit of tour 
ists. On a certain occasion, while Jane Osborn-Hannah, 
the well known Wagnerian opera singer, was enjoying 
herself in one of the gardens, the orchestra happened to 


play the “Entrance of the Gods Into Walhalla” from 


‘Rheingold” during the illumination. The effect was mag- 
nificent and Madame Osborn-Hannah at once saw the 
effectiveness of the combination, which at the close of the 
concert she brought to the attention of the manager, sug- 
gested that in future the castle illumination should be 
accompanied by this most appropriate music, a suggestion 
which the manager, with an eye to business, immediately 
accepted, with the result that now his guests are enter- 
tained nightly with an impressive spectacle 
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OTTILIE METZGER AS CARMEN. 








Some remarkable tributes paid by the German press to 
Ottilie Metzger, the great German contralto, for her inter- 
pretation of the role of Carmen are herewith reproduced: 


BERLIN. 
She sings Carmen in a way that would gladden Bizet’s heart, if 
he could but hear her.—Der Tag. 





Metzger assumes gigantic proportions, so that beside her the Don 
Jose appears less important than usual.—The Post. 





Metzger is beyond a doubt one of the greatest interpreters of 
this role-—The Berlin Morgenblatt. 





There was deep feeling in her deep tones and there was force 
and a glowing temperament in her delivery —The Boersen Courier. 





Metzger is a vocal artist whom we always are glad to hail with 
delight —The National Zeitung. 





Her Carmen is an artistic performance of the first rank, his- 
trionically as well as vocally.—The Tageblatt. 





BREMEN. 
(Appearance with Caruso.) 
Ottilie Metzger revealed herself in every way worthy of Caruso 
and his great art, and we are glad to state that her success with 





OTTILIE METZGER AS CARMEN. 


the public was no less great than that of her famous partner.—The 
Nachrichten, 





Ottilie Metzger’s appearance was an event of importance, and 
¢ effect she produced was equally great as that effected by Caruso, 
The Tageblatt 





LONDON. 
Ottilie Metrger is the best Carmen London has heard since Ma- 
lame Calvé.—The Morning Pest. 





rhe palm of yesterday's performance must be handed to Ottilie 
Metzger She is an unexcelled Brangine. Her voluminous voice is 
of a noble quality, her intonation is absolutely perfect and her dic- 
tion is admirable.—-The Pall Mall Gazette. (Advertisement.) 





MUSIC IN BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore, Md., May 2, 1913. 

An excellent concert was given Wednesday night, April 
30, by the Paulist Choristers, under the direction of Rev. 
William J. Finn. These singers produce a beautiful qual- 
ity of tone, with uniform excellence of attack. Their 
pianissimo passages are especially to be commended upon 
for their beauty. Francis Cabey did some pretty: solo 
work, and a still smaller boy, George Stidham, sang the 
“Jerusalem” aria from Gounod’s “Gallia” in an exquisitely 
clear treble. Father Finn deserves much credit for the 
excellent work of his choir. 

RRR 

Charles Henry, tenor, is to sing in the Waynesboro, Pa., 
production of “Elijah,” May 13. Mr. Henry has a 
dramatic voice of good size and wide range. Cora Barker 
Janney, contralto, will sing in the same production. 

n eR 

The Chicago Opera Company gave a performance of 
“Haensel and Gretel,” Thursday night, May 1, which was, 
in the main, unusually good. Mabel Riegelman, as Gretel, 
scored an immediate success. Besides being a delightful 
little actress, she possesses a voice of great sweetness, 
flexibility, and purity of tone. She sings entirely without 


effort, in any position into which her rollicksome interpre- 
tation of Gretel puts her. Marie Cavan, as Haensel, 
pleased eye and ear equally. Her voice is rich, mellow, 
and well placed. Francesco Daddi was the Witch. The 
orchestra was well balanced and did excellent work under 
the able leadership of Ettore Perosio, who is always sat- 
isfactory. An amusing incident in connection with the 
evening’s performance was due to Signor Perosio. The 
opera was advertised to begin at 8 o'clock. Five minutes 
before the hour the members of the company were ready 
the orchestra was seated, the instruments tuned, the audi- 
ence eager; but no Perosio. The minutes slipped by until 
8.15, when a frantic telephone call was sent to the hotel. 
When connection was established with Perosio, he pro- 
tested that by his watch it was only 7.15, and it was then 
recalled that the company had just come from the Middle 
West, and Signor Perosio had neglected to set his watch 
with Eastern time. 
nner 

Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone, has just returned from 
giving a recital in Philadelphia, where he sang some Ger- 
man lieder with great success. D. L. F. 





Violin Recital by Pupils of Ferdinand Carri. 

The following program of violin music was rendered by 
pupils of Ferdinand Carri, director of the New York In- 
stitute for Violin Playing, Saturday evening, April 26, at 
Aeolian Hall, before a large and appreciative audience: 


Andante Religioso (for six vioiins)..............+.csseeeee- H. Carri 
Isabelle Kackoff, Jeannette Kitter, Esther Goodmann, Lillian 
Ulimann, Paul Formont, Alvin Hobron. 


COMARIED GAIA SAE DRI oie sv cccaccesdecwccacecscosonctscasce Seitz 
Master Hermann Seglin. 

EER ENCE PUSS ei Nae Sal FEL. Ry AROS LOPS ee H. Carri 
CN ins so danced evikanten bic cues yuebbantits soncniedbaiean H. Carri 
Rudolph Hosek. 

Fantasia Ernana (for two violins)..............cecesceeseness F. Carri 
Master Max Goodmann and Master Harold Shapiro. 
PR TG I iis eaindcdancsdlnin aacdsseiucthecubevicene Wieniawski 
Paul Formont 
Pe, TS irc cabidcakwwniesdades<tkesndaataessyven se Carri 
Esther Cohn. 

Concerto No. 7 (adagio and rondo)..............600055 De Beriot 
Master Willie Madden. 

Intermezzo (for four violins). ........sccsccccccccescecsceses Mascagni 
Perpetua Caruso, Rosa Janicelli, Esther Cohn, Fannie Flaxmann. 
Wameeehs CANOE niche ces ceccisepehansdddcbiwcspecscuces Vieuxtemps 
Jeannette Ritter. 

Introduction et Kondo Capricioso. .........6 cc ceecceceees Saint-Saéns 
Perpetua Caruso. 

Concerto (andante and romdo)........scsceseesceeeeeeues Mendelssonn 
Isabelle Rackoff. 

Concerto No. 1 (first movement)..............600cebeeeee Vieuxtemps 
Esther Goodmann. 

Sees OE NR: vnc ortho etivics casomineniwed Seevenucovesss De Beriot 
George Kohlmeier 
Goapwatiie: Ga Than okies ickctsonsakdcvncsisesessscessccunen Leonard 
Max Goodmann, 

La Ronde des Lutins (for two violims)..........++.++ Bazzini-Carri 
Esther Goodmann and Jeannette Ritter. 

Largo (for violins, piano and orgam)..........--s++sseeeeees Haendel 


Isabelle Rackoff, Lillian Ullmann, Miss C. Smith, Bertha 
Goldberg, Esther Goodmann, Perpetua Caruso, Esther 
Cohn, Fannie Flaxmann, Jeannette Ritter, Eleanor Paashaus. 
Rosa Jannicelli, Agnes Sladovnik, Paul Formont, L. De 
Witt, John Kelly, E. J. Cannon, Rudolph Hosek, Edward 
Schmitt, Ralph Guarino, E. Nelson, George Kohimeier, 
Gustay Wollmann, Alvin Hobron, Louis Sattler, Master 
Willie Madden, Master Max Goodmann, Master David 
Bialostosky, Master Harold Shapiro, Master Hermann 
Seglin, Master Xavier Marshall, Master Paolo Blasucci, 
Master James Cannon. 

Henry Koenig, organ; Hermann Carri, piano. 





Dr. Muckey’s Lecture Subject. 

In answer to many inquiries, Tue Musica Courter has 
been requested to announce that the subject of Dr. Muck- 
ey’s lecture before the voice conference at the Saratoga 
Convention of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation on the morning of June 10 will be “Voice Criti- 
cism.” In this he will contend that the customary termi- 
nology of voice criticism (“voice placing,” “tone color,” 
“registers,” “attack,” “head,” “covered,” “nasal tones”) is 
unscientific and utterly lacking in definiteness; that only 
three things can form the basis of correct criticism, viz., 
(1) pitch, (2) volume, (3) quality. Dr. Muckey will have 
several well-known singers demonstrate the application of 
his ideas. 

The place of the 1914 convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association has not been decided 
upon. Cities desiring to be considered should communi- 
cate with the president, Walter L. Bogert, Aeolian Hall, 
New York. 





A man doesn't object to hitching his wagon to a star, 
but hates to hitch his automobile to a wagon.— Winnipeg 
Town Topics. 
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Leipsic, April 17, 1913. 

Herman W. von Waltershausen’s three act music trag- 
edy, “Oberst Chabert,” is composed to an adapted “Enoch 
Arden” story, as told in Balzac’s “Comtesse 4 deux maris.” 
After meeting with some success on other German stages, 
the work was given a Leipsic premiere April 11, and 
further announced for April 13 and 18. This premiere, 
under Conductor Porst, enlisted Fraulein Marx in the one 
woman's role of Rosine, Herr Kase as Chabert, Jager as 
the other husband, Ferrand, Klinghammer as Lawyer 
Derville, and Herveling and Schénleber as Godesschal and 
Boucard. The performance was in every respect adequate, 
so that the tragedy was seen to advantage. One regrets 
to report that, notwithstanding the composer's unfailing 
musical refinement in the employment of all his forces, at 
least two-thirds of the inherent strength of the book is 
lost by default, and the three acts constitute a polite minia- 
ture through their two hours and fifteen minutes. It is a 
sorry proceeding to waste so strong drama on so small 
music. The very beginning of the opera is in a very 
small flourish, immediately followed by the usual modern 
orchestral characterization, almost as miniature, if still in 
a praiseworthy rhythmic and contrapuntal type. So does 
the composer write long episodes in agreeable and honest 
contrapuntal means, comes into various pleasing lyric pas- 
sages, holds well aloof from direct influence of Strauss 
and other contemporaries, and writes a well sounding 
though not highly original vocal quintet to close the second 
act, and still all these weigh only as negative virtues 
against the great sin of wasted opportunity. Especially 
the last act goes about frantically calling for action, while 
the composer persists in writing his polite and unimportant 


music, nur 

In additional financial statements for Leipsic’s three 
municipal theaters, it is found that though the deficit esti- 
mated for 1913 would be some 600,000 marks, the deficit 
for 1912 actually amounted to 674,776 marks, or about 
400,000 marks more than the city had ever been called upon 
to make up in any previous year. Among the unfortunate 
items quoted were 30,000 marks loss on a guest ensemble 
from Bremen, 43,300 marks loss on the operetta theater, 
and 36,700 marks less than normal box office receipts on 
daily sales. American theater managers may be interested 
to know that the cost of new scenery for the drama, 
“Coriolanus,” was 5,000 marks; “Hamlet,” 2,500 marks; 
“Johanna of Naples,” 2,500 marks; “Maria Stuart,” 1,500 
marks. In the opera, “Iphigenie in Aulis” cost 3,000; 
“Ninon von I’Enclos,” 1,500; “Lobetanz,” 2,500; “Rose 
vom Liebesgarten,” 15,000, while the new scenery for “Die 
Meistersinger,” for the Wagner birth centenary, will cost 
12,000 marks. RRR 


At an extra Gewandhaus concert, given April 12, for 
the orchestral pension fund, Otto Lohse was conductor in 
the absence of Arthur Nikisch, who was in England. The 
program had the Goldmark “Landliche Hochzeit” sym- 
phony; the Mendelssohn violin concerto, played by Joan 
Manen; a Schubert serenade, orchestrated by Reinecke and 
given with contralto solo and eight accompanying female 
voices, sung by Valeska Nigrini, Vera Ejichholz, Luise 
Fladnitzer, Gertrud Bartsch, Lia Stadtegger, Lucie 
Schlager, Luise Olbrich, Anny Bernhardt and Marga 
Frank, all of the Leipsic Opera; the Rachmaninoff first 
piano concerto, played by Rebecca Burstein, and the Rich- 
ard Strauss “Tod und Verklarung.” Those who had pre- 
viously heard only opera under Lohse’s conducting were 
all unaware what a powerful personality he is in concert. 
His entire wish as musician may be termed that of a 
classicist who seeks for absolutely nothing but to unfold 
a composition in all its innate simplicity and power. The 
forty-five minutes of the Goldmark symphony were of 
unending delight through plain leading which was content 
to find the gentle heart quality in every variation of the 
first movement and in every phrase of those that followed. 
Manen earned finest recognition for his beautiful art, and 
the operatic voices furnished great pleasure with beautiful 
giving of the Schubert number. Rebecca Burstein carried 
her usual great success for intensely musical playing in 
utmost poise and extraordinary rhythmic precision and 
fineness. Lohse then concluded the concert with an over- 
whelming rendition of the Strauss tone poem. It was the 
same technic as in the symphony, to find the full musical 
spirit, in impqsing yet simple and plastic lines. Though the 
concert thus lasted two hours and forty-five minutes, the 
audience was swept along anew by the fine piano playing 
and the great giving of the tone poem. 

anne 

Every concert season brings a number of folk song 
recitals to the singer’s own lute accompanying. Many of 
these recitals are worthless on account of the unattractive 
voices and poor singing art of the concert givers. Others 
show good voices and poor selection of music, so that little 
value accrues from their recitals. Among the most charac- 
ferful of all that visit Leipsic are the Swedish singer, Sven 
Scholander, generally assisted by his daughter, Lisa. The 





Scholander repertory contains vital and characterful 
people’s music from many lands, the German, French and 
Swedish coming off about evenly in the number of songs 
represented and in the value of the selections given. The 
last program in Leipsic brought a Swedish “Marsch aus 





AN UNFAMILIAR BUSONI PICTURE 


Orsa, Dalecarlien,” of the year 1500; the French “A la 
“Les Sabots,” “ 
four more modern German folk songs, and 


grace de Dieu,” Les petits paves,” “Le com 
pére Guillerie,” 
three of a series by Carl Michael Bellmann (1740-95), in 
cluding “Tageserwachen,” “An Ulla Weinblatt im Fischer 
hiittchen” and “Das Frihstiick im Griinen.” The publish 
ing house of Breitkopf & Hartel is issuing ten books ot 
each ten selections from the Scholander repertory, of which 


vine books are already in print Eucene E. Simpson 


Festival Performance at Dessau. 
The Duke of Anhait, known throughout Germany for 
his intelligent patronage of music, recently caused another 
of the famous special opera performances to be given in 


the ducal opera house in his capital city, Dessau. The 
opera performed was “Tannhauser” and among the artists 











SLEZAK AT SEA. 
(From Vienna Konzertechau.) 


who appeared as guests were Annie Gura~-Hummel (Ber- 
lin), Eva von der Osten (Dresden), and Leo Slezak, the 
big tenor, who scored a tremendous success in the title role 
with press and public alike, and apparently with the Duke 
as well, who awarded him the Knight's insignia, first class, 
of the House Order of Albrecht the Bear 
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ski, the famous member of Zimin’s Private Opera in Mos- 


ey Ses fine wind up to the program. Parsifal was represented by 
; M QO Pa ( O WwW / W. Lipetzki, a very good singer; Gurnemanz by N. Speran- 
+ 


Arbatte, Deneshny 32, 
Moscow, March 28, 1913. 


The name of Igor Stravinski has already appeared many 
musical periodicals. He has achieved fame, al- 

1 he is a very young man, and now is acknowledged 
remarkable composer of fine creative power and 
ecially rich musical fancy. The brilliancy of color in 
ration brings to mind his great teacher, Rimsky 
Nevertheless, Stravinski has his own individu- 


i iKOW 
hich reveals itself strikingly in the character of his 
ame 
nski is especially fond of creating ballet music, 


emes taken from Russian fairy tales, for instance, 





LATEST KUSSEWITZKY PICTURE 


Oiseau de feu,”’ which has been given in Paris with suc 


cess. His ballet works are so good in musical content and 
» rich in orchestration that they adapt themselves admir 
to concert performance. Sergei: Kussewitzky was just 
man to perform Stravinski’s music here. He did bits 

the ballet “Petrushkna” on his program at the seventh 

i ew ymphony concert. Stravinski depicts in this 


of the lower classes in Russia, with all its 
barbarity, tragedy and misery. “Petrushkna” 
is a sort of Polichinello, a poor hero always suffering from 
the cruelty of the police and every kind of wrong and 


injust persecution, This represents symbolically the whole 
tragedy in the existence of the Russian people, a suffering 
from despotism and injustice. The scene is laid in the 
midst of the Russian carnival and the streets are lined with 
wths, in one of which Petrushka plays a kind of humor 
$ role He is killed, but he appears again and again 


a ghost on the roof of the booth to frighten his enemy, 
his old employer, an allusion to the despotic rulers in Rus 

Che performance of this interesting composition was 

perfect, as Kussewitzky himself was carried away by the 

task he had set himself in rendering “Petrushka” and the 

hestra played with artistic unity and spirit 
aeRre*e 
e foregoing concert was interesting also because Fritz 


Kreisier figured 


s the soloist of the evening and delivered 


Elea violin concerto with an astonishingly finished tech 

\ ense of style and characterization 
RRR 

KK vitzky was one of our local conductors to pay trib 

te to the memory of Wagner on the occasion of the one 

ndredth anniversary of the birth of the great German 

He gave a Wagner evening on February 13, which 

with the Flying Dutchman” overture, the same 

eT ballade, finely sung by Madame Andreewskaia- 

\kimowa (who is noted for beauty of voice and artistic 

’ tl came fragments of the “Meistersinger,” a 

vocal excerpt artistically delivered by A. Mozshuchin, a 

valuable singer of the Russian Opera. The march from 


tl Gotterdammerung” was thrilling under the masterly 
Excerpts from “Parsifal” made a 


cow; Amfortas by Mozshuchin. All three deserve praise, 
as well as the chorus and the orchestra. The whole per- 
formance was as fine a one as the great composer could 
have wished for. 


nner 


Kussewitzky’s Sunday matinees have presented many in- 
teresting items. At the sixth two young Russian com- 
posers appeared and themselves conducted their own works. 
A. Jourassowski, the first, gave a symphonic poem, “Les 
fantomes,” a strong composition, containing admirable ma- 
terial. The composer is young and in his storm and stress 
period, but though inclining toward other composers he 
succeeds in maintaining the personal note. Richness of 
orchestration abounds in this highly imaginative work. 
The other composer was L. Saminski, who was a pupil of 
Rimsky-Korsakow. He performed three preludes for or- 
chestra, based on Russian poems. The composition con- 
tains flashes of inspiration and originality. 


a 


At the seventh Sunday matinee we heard a work which 
was played for the very first time. The composer (on- 
of the players in Kussewitzky’s orchestra), A. Forter, en- 
titled his symphonic poem “Le Réve,” and it really does 
give a picture of fanciful invention, which exercised great 
charm, 


RRR, 


The last Sunday matinee at the close of the season 
was conducted by Kussewitzky hin.self, and the last piece 
on the program was Scriabine’s “Extase,” a notable sym- 
phony which creates a mysterious atmosphere, and gives 
a clear expression of the composer's greatness. It is the 
revelation of a significant individuality. Kussewitzky and 
the orchestra gave a splendid performance. 


nRre 


A. Dobrowein, the soloist at this concert, played a Rach- 
maninoff piano concerto exceedingly well. This very young 
man is also a highly gifted composer of the modern school 
and the time is not far off when the outside musical world 
will hear more about him, both as a composer and as a 
pianist, 


mre 


Kussewitzky has also done much to develop a real taste 
for chamber music, as he has invited the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz’s String Quartet to give four recitals in Mos- 
cow. The players are K. Grigorowitsch, N. Kranz, W. 
Bakaleinikow and S. Butkewitsh. The program of classical 
and modern music was very interesting and the interpre- 
tation of the pieces given was most finished. 

Rene 

Fritz Kreisler gave a violin recital here, intoxicating the 
audience with his admirable playing and the intellectual 
grasp of every work he performed. Words fail to praise 
adequately his artistic talent. 

Rae 

Moscow, a center of feverish musical activity, has a great 
number of composers, A. Scriabine, Nic. Medtner, R. 
Gliére, A. Gretshaninow, S. Vassilenko, S. Tanéiew, S. 
Rachmaninoff, and many others of the younger genera- 
tion. Scriabine is one of the best. He gave a piano re- 





ST. PETERSBURG STRING QUARTET. 


cital in March, performing his own compositions, which al- 
Ways contain some new pianistic figures skillfully worked 
out, He makes use of the names “Enigme,” “Podme,” 
“Désir,” etc, for his small piano compositions, which are 
sometimes very short, but always interesting, appealing to 
the emotions and fascinate one by their sincerity and sim- 
plicity. They form a contrast to his big somatas, full of 
complexity. At his recital Scriabine played, among other 


things, his seventh sonata, based on the harmonic scheme 
he had already used in his “Prometheus,” his latest work 
for orchestra. ELLEN von TIDEBOHL. 


\ J STOCKHOLM jf / 


Stockholm, April 16, 1913. 

The concert of Marguerite Melville-Lisznewska at the 
Academy of Music was a great evening. Those who at- 
tended were charmed with her playing, especially that of 
Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, op. 111. Her technic is 
clear and distinct, her musicianship splendid. Other num- 
bers were Mozart’s rondo, A minor; Brahms’ intermezzo, 
E minor; a Chopin etude and ballade; Rubinstein’s bar- 


























A PAINTING OF SCRIABINE, 


carolle, A minor; Melar’s “La fileuse” and Bezczinski’s 
“Tema conversazioni.” 
nae 

At the Opera House symphony concert, March 7, Uno 
Sundelin showed with his playing of the C minor concerto 
for piano by Saint-Saéns that he has made great progress; 
he will surely ripen into a true artist. “Harold en Italie,” 
by Berlioz; “In Kamariusaja,” by Glinka, and “La nuit 
sur le Mont-Chanos,” by Moussorgsky, executed by the 
Royal Opera Orchestra under the baton of Armas Jarne- 
felt, also received a hearty reception from the large audi- 


ence, nue 

The premiére of the two Russian ballets, “Cleopatra” 
and “Las Sylphides,” by Michel Fokine, with music by 
Russian composers, took place at the Royal Opera. The 
house was sold out days before at double prices. First, at 
8 o'clock we had a concert with compositions by Borodin, 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Ivanow, Liadow; then at 9 o'clock be- 
gan “Cleopatra.” When the curtain rose we saw most 
charming decorations by the Russian painter, Anisfeld, un- 
der whose superintendence also all the costumes and at- 
tributes of the stage had been made at the ateliers of the 
Opera. Mr. Fokine himself had been working one month 
with the corps de ballet and some members from the 
chorus, who joined the enthusiastic ballet members. And 
how they worked! Often they began at 9 o'clock in the 
morning, with some hours’ rest for meals, and ended at 
11 o'clock in the evening, Mr. Fokine himself always pres- 
ent. When all were quite tired and thought the work for 
the day ended, Mr. Fokine usually said, “Now from the 
beginning,” and so great was his magic influence that the 
company responded with a will. He is a great instructor. 
The action of the two ballets is too well known to the 
readers of Tue Musicat Courter to repeat it. Mr. Fo- 
kine took the part of Ammon, Vera Fokine that of Tabor 
in “Cleopatra,” and both danced also in “Les Sylphides,” 
which also had charming decorations by Anisfeld. The 
Fokine couple appeared four evenings at the Opera, always 
with the same great success. 

nue 

Katharine Goodson's second recital was on March 17. 

MacDowell was represented with his “Sonata Tragica,” 
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very interesting in its structure and exceptionally well 
played by Mrs. Goodson. Grieg, Brahms, Strauss, De- 
bussy, Chopin and Schumann were also on the program. 
nre 
In memory of Richard Wagner a musical festival will 
take place at Gothenburgh, April 23 to 25. The chief work 
will be parts of “Parsifal,” with Otto Wolf, Nils Ivanfeldt, 
Allen Hinckley and Julia Claussen. The conductors are 
to be Stenhammer and Fock. 
nner 
George Schneevoigt, leader of the Symphony Orchestra 
at Helsingfors, visited Stockholm and gave four excellent 
concerts of Finnish and Russian music. 
RRR 
Henry Jackson Norris’ song evening at the Academy of 
Science, April 8, had, among other works, songs by Axel 
Wachtmeister, which were much appreciated. 


zane 
Helmer Nygren, basso and assistant stage director at the 
Royal Opera, died here April 1, of apoplexy. He sang the 
basso parts in all the leading operas, and for two decades 
was a valued member of the Stockholm Royal Opera. 
L. Uptina. 


Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin in Berlin. 

The success of the recitals given by Cecil Fanning and 
H. B. Turpin in Berlin has been so universally published 
that it will perhaps be interesting for our readers to peruse 
the criticisms printed below, which are translated from the 
Berlin critiques which appeared in the leading Berlin pa- 
pers. Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin are now filling en- 
gagements in London: 


Also, on Monday night the affair at Beethoven Hall was an en- 
joyable occasion. Cecil Fanning, a young baritone, who made his 
first appearance before a Berlin audience, is already in the posses- 
sion of a not inconsiderable artistry, which he can call his own. 
Besides this, he possesses a very great natural gift for song, aided by 
great declamatory instinct and a well grounded technic, which is 
accomplished without forcing. This was demonstrated in the original 
setting of “Edward,” as well as most of the English songs. Even 
if these English songs did not come up to what we are accustomed 
to in Berlin, still, in spite of this, one must admit that Mr. Fanning 
sang them in a most masterly manner. To a large number present it 
was perhaps a revelation to hear how beautiful English can sound when 
it is sung so picturesquely as Mr. Fanning sang it. The antipodes of 
such songs was that they were sung so sympathetically and beauti 
fully that they won a wonderful success. Debussy’s “Romance” 
could searcely be sung better. All in all the world of singers has 
tound in Mr. Fanning a superior interpreter, in whose blood seems 
to be the true essence of song \ musical singer whose forte is 
not a yell, and whose piano is not a whisper—nowadays not an 
everyday occurrence. At the piano presided H. B. Turpin, who 
proved himself a clever and highly musicianly accompanist.—Allge- 
meine Musikzeitung, October 4, 1912 


On Monday, the singer, Cecil Fanning, delighted us by his musi 
cal qualities The carefully trained baritone voice of the artist 
showed suppleness and flexibility in a high degree, and melodious 
nuance, in addition to which came a tenderness and heartfelt warmth 
of expression that impressed the mind The hearty appreciation of 
the numerous hearers could convince the singer of the deep effect 
of his singing.—Der Reichsanzeiger, October 4, 1912. 


The appearance of Cecil Fanning in Beethoven Hall, Monday, was 
a very happy occasion. Mr. Fanning possesses a very beautiful and 
well trained voice, but, above all, expression is everything with him 
He characterizes his text keenly, prhaps a little too keenly in “Ed 
ward,” but he is always interesting We would be glad if even a 
third of our singers sang as well. Mr. Fanning would make a fine 
opera singer.—Der Tag and Ver Lokal-Anzciger, Berlin, October 
2, 1912. 





In Beethoven Hall also appeared Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin, 
accompanist. Mr. Fanning displayed many talents, combined with a 
magnificent, well trained voice and good stage presence.—Germania, 
Berlin, October 5, 1912. 


Cecil Fanning made his appearance in an evening of song. In his 
delivery of a number of songs by Schubert and Loewe he showed 
thorough understanding and musical feeling Berliner Bérsenzei- 
tung, October 3, 1912. 





At Beethoven Hall I heard the baritone, Cecil Fanning, a gifted 
singer who could make his fortune in opera. He sang with best 
success an aria from Monteverde’s “Orfeo,” which he executed with 
certainty and great dramatic force —Die Musik, Berlin, October 2, 
1912. 





A baritone of a vast amount of ability and finish is Cecil Fan 
ning, who also gave a concert in Beethoven Hall. Mr. Fanning is 
a clever and intelligent singer.—Vossische Zeitung, October 3, 1912 


The recital of Cecil Fanning passed off successfully. His rendi- 
tron of Monteverde’s “Tu se morta” from “Orfeo,” showed gifted 
and musical singer who is bound to make his fortune in opera.— 
Deutsche Warte and Deutsche Nachrichten, October 1, 1912; Ber- 
liner Neueste Nachrichten, Berlin, October 5, 1912; Deutsche Zeitung, 
Berlin, October 6, 1912 ( Advertisement.) 





Hinshaw with Erie Apollo Club. 

William Hinshaw sang last night (Tuesday, May 6) with 
the Erie (Pa.) Apollo Club. The middie of May Mr. 
Hinshaw will sing at Ann Arbor, Mich. In June he has 
engagements in New York State, and during the summer 
months will sing at several exclusive watering places. Mr. 
Hinshaw will open the season of 1913-1914 with a recital 
for the New York Mozart Society at the Hotel Astor; he 
will have important orchestral appearances and many re 
citals, and will make a tour of the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Hinshaw is under the management of R. E. John- 
ston, 


Ross David Pupils’ Recital. 

It is indeed gratifying to hear a pupils’ recital of such 
merit as that given at the home of Mrs. George Crawford 
Clark, 1027 Fifth avenue, New York City, on the afternoon 
of April 30, by pupils of Ross David. The pure tone pro- 
duction, distinct enunciation, artistic interpretation and 
general refinement, combined with a delightful individu- 
ality, which each participant disclosed in the singing, was 
very marked, whether in the operatic arias, French, Ger- 
man or English songs, which made up the program. 

The charming personality of Margaret Woodrow Wil- 
son, daughter of President Wilson, with which the public 
is already acquainted, combined with a sweet, sympathetic 
voice, which she uses admirably, makes her a most attrac 
tive young singer. 

There was, in fact, a delightful atmosphere about the 
presentation of the entire program, which reflected much 
credit upon both Mr. David and Mrs. David, who played 
inspiring accompaniments. 

Owing to the illness of Harriet Ware, the first number 
was changed, Lawrence Butler singing “Widmung” 
(Franz) and “Gute Nacht” (Franz), instead. And Mrs 
Robert Mainzer substituted for Rutger Planton in the 
third number, singing “Wenn durch die Piazzita” (Jen- 
sen), “Gieb Mir dein Herz” (Herrmann), and “Ein 
Traume” (Grieg). Otherwise the program was given as 
follows: 


Duet cycle, In Arcadia cekeueuasan a" Harriet Ware 
Alice Preston and Rutger Planton 
Accompanied by the composer 


Spirit Flower haaohes : Campbell Tipton 
Sweet Wind That Blows . am Chadwick 
Mrs. Gurdon §. Parker 
Arta, Moarelame of Figen. oi .cccccscccedcces evééccs Mozart 
Mr. Planton 
Je suis Titania (Mignon) DP res ‘ ... Thomas 
Mrs. George Dalzell 
L’Esclave Neaiued debeesuniouns edadetecheddccenceoectac Lalo 
VOURONOMIR on cctcccccdcccsdvcvceedecece oeececerecseueces WOE 
Cup of Gold.... . . nee ee oe vesemesone Coombs 
Anne Armstrong 
Wasserlilie - oene .. +». Grieg 
Ein Schwan ... népeese be ‘ Griex 
My Laddie . on cnbavke os seen Thayer 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson 
Little Winding Road..... cn . ‘ Ronald 
Why I Love You. . MacFadven 
To a Little Child e Franke: Harling 
Edgar Pouch 
Ariette, Don Giovanni Mozart 
Mrs. Reginald Fincke 
Le Maison Grise Messager 
Lawrence Butler 
Malia ‘ . e Tosti 
Iissonance Borodine 
Les Roses d'Ispahan... ptneiae 2 Faure 
Marion Clark 
Duet, Don Giovanni : Mozart 


Mrs. Fincke and Mr. Butler 
At the piano, Mrs. Ross David 





Sigismond Stojowski’s Pupils in Piano Recital. 

Another evidence of the excellent results attained at the 
Von Ende School of Music, New York, was shown on the 
evening of April 30, when advanced pupils of Sigismond 
Stojowski appeared in a piano recital. A clean touch, 
excellent phrasing, fine sense of rhythm and expression, 
characterized in gereral the playing of each pupil. A large 
and keenly interested audience, which overcrowded the 
spacious studios at the Von Ende School of Music, showed 
its thorough appreciation after each number by enthusi 
astic applause. The program, with slight changes, was 
carried out as follows: 


Prelude, Choral and Fugue ° oé ee César Franck 
Etta Colin 

ORG, OP BEG ccc s oe Pass 0c sven tenet : Beethoven 
Myriam Allen 

Variations and Fugue in E minor, op. 11 Paderewsk) 
Elsie Wiswell. 

Prelude, B flat major.... c-veeas S¥cbdaus bbe Chopin 

Novelette, E major...... ‘ Schumann 


Felix Fraser 
Nocturne, B major, op. 1§.......ss66. — Chopir 
Fantasie, Impromptu ba cesdesdecs Chopia 
Mabel Borg. 
Papillons, op. 2 jp kéewe vanpaaios ‘ Schumann 
Mrs. Edmonds O. Putney 
Prelude, B minor, op. 104 Mendelssohn 
Fileuse ve vaes oneteen pamela Raff 
Rose H. Beck 
Rhapsody, E minor, op 72... eves Brahms 
Frihlingsmacht .......... aéueebew Schumann- Liszt 
Bola Marcin 
Impromptu, F sharp major.... sa brate Chopin 
Scherzo, B flat minor eee ws Chopin 
Alma C. Bennett 
Des Abends cevigese os ‘ Schumann 
Seguidilla . oeseus ‘ Albeniz 


Nocturne, E major.......... 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 13............ 
Marguertte Baijhé 


esses eoessne Chopin 
Liszt 





Norman Wilks in London. 
Norman Wilks, the English pianist, sailed for London on 
Tuesday, April 29. 
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hford, Emma—“The Life of a Leaf” (song cycle), sung 
by Donna R. Flaaten, Mrs. Homer Anderson, Glen 
Bartholomew, Mrs. G. S. Richards, Duluth, Minn., 
February, 1913 

‘To a Rosebud” (song), sung 
by Mrs. Frank Norris, Rochester, N. Y., February, 
1912 

Hanson—“Aubade” (song), sung by 
Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, 
March 6, 1913. 

er, Marion—“Star Trysts” (song), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, March 6, 


Igt3 


irtress, Emma 


H. A.—“Ah, Love but a Day” (song), 
» by Mildred Langworthy, Symphony Hall, Los 
s, Cal, February 6, 1913. 

“Persian Love Song,” “Sea- Poem” (songs), 
sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club, New York 
City, March 6, 1913 

s “Serenade” (song), sung by Charlofte 
Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, March 6, 


1913 


Angele 


be, Gena 


“Where the Sunshine Grows,” “Rose 
Dreamed She Was a Lily” (songs), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Ciub, New York City, March 6, 
I9l3 

Dudley—“Come, Where the Lindens Bloom” (song), 
ing by William Wheeler, Symphony Auditorium, 
Newark, N. J., November 13, 1912. 
Wakefield—“The Morning of the Year” 
(song cycle), sung by Marie Dox Parmalee, Mrs. 
Charles G. Hooker, Frank B. Spencer, Guernsey Cur- 
ti Rochester, N. Y., January, 1913 

“American Indian Songs,” sung by William Wheeler, 
Symphony Auditorium, Newark, N. J., November 13, 
I9I2 

The Sum of Love” (song), sung by Jessie Marshall, 
r Hall, Newark, N. J., January 19, 1912. 

From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “The 
Moon Drops Low” (songs), sung by Emma Porter 
Beverly Hills Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal., 
january 12, 1913 

\s in a Rose Jar” (song), sung by John C. Wilcox, 

Methodist Church, Denver, Col., January 31, 

Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “The Moon Drops 
ing by Louisa Stallings, Hotel Har- 
grave, New York City, March 11, 1913. 

From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “The 
White Dawn Is Stealing,” “Far Off I Hear a Lover's 
lute “The Moon Drops Low” (songs), sung by 
John C. Wilcox, Presbyterian Church, La Junta, Col., 


vy (Songs), 


February 25, 1013 
Legend,” “Caprice” (organ), played by H.C. Mac- 
Dougall, Memorial Chapel, Wellesley College, Welles- 
vy, Mas 


\t Dawning” (song), sung by Charlotte Lund, 
MacDowell Club, New York City, March 6, 1913. 


, March 7, 1913 


rlson, Charles F.—“O! Ariwara” (song), sung by Grace 
James, Ebeel Club House, Los Angeles, Cal., February 
16, LoT2 
“April” (song), sung by Irving Andrews, Ebell 
ub House, Los Angeles, Cal., February 16, rora. 
sung by Ione 
Kulle, Ebell Club House, Los Angeles, Cal., February 


if 
“How Can I E’er Forget” (song), 


Grace James, 
Rlanchard Hall, Los Angeles, Cal., March 9, 1012. 

“Hester's 
Prayer” (songs), sung by Myrtle Davis, Denver, Col., 


! Ariwara” (song), sung by 


Each Morn a Thousand Roses Brings,” 


February 17, 1913 

“Alone with Grief and Solitude,” “See the Flowers 
Alt Are Blooming,” “The Day Is Done,” “Ah! Love,” 
Dawn,” “Ah, My Beloved, Fill the Cup” (songs), 
sung by Josephine Herrick, Denver, Col., February 17, 
1913 

“Spinning Song,” “An Elfic Tale” (piano), played 
by Edith Beck, Denver, Col., February 17, 1913. 


Johnson, Edward F.—‘“Evensong” 


COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.] 


—“How Can | Ever Forget,” “Regret,” “Destiny,” 
“Oh! Love” (songs), sung by Myrtle Davis, Denver, 
Col., February 17, 1913. 

—“The Oracle” (piano), played by Edith Beck, Den- 
ver, Col., February 17, 1913. 

—When Love is Dead,” “Oh! Ariwara,” “Romance,” 
“April” (songs), sung by Myrtle Davis, Denver, Col., 
February 17, 1913. 

—“Puritan Romance” (piano), played by Edith Beck, 
Denver, Col., February 17, 1913. 

—"Tole’s Consent to Be Sacrificed,” from the one act 
music drama “Phelias” (song), sung by Myrtle Davis, 
Denver, Col., February 17, 1913. 

—“Concert Fantasy” (piano), played by Frances 
Boardmen, Denver, Col., February 17, 1913. 

Campbell-Tipton, Louis—‘Three Shadows” (song), sung 
by Mrs. King, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1912. 

Carpenter, John A.—‘The Cock Shall Crow” (song), sung 
by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, 
March 6, 1913. 

Chadwick, George W.—“Before the Dawn” (song), sung 
by Grace James, Ebee! Club House, Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 16, 1913. 

“Lovely Rosabella” (cantata), sung by William 
Wheeler, JeJssie Marshall and Oratorio Society Cho- 
rus, Symphony Auditorium, Newark, N. J., November 
13, 1912. 

“Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Touched with Flame” 
(song), sung by Jessie Marshall, Wissner Hall, New- 
ark, N. J., January, 1913. 

Clark, P. J.—“My Heart and Lute” (song), sung by Mil- 
dred Langworthy, Symphony Hall, Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 6, 1913. 

Cooke, Will Marion—“Wid de Moon, Moon, Moon,” 
“Swing Along” (songs), sung by Emily Selway, Sym- 
phony Auditorium, Newark, N. J., November 13, 1912 

Davis, Ruth Helen—*Liebesnot” (song), sung by Char- 
lotte Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, March 
6, 1913. 

Gilberte, Hallett—‘Two Roses” 
Edison Davenny, Twentieth Century Club Auditorium, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 28, 1913. 

— “Phyllis” (song), sung by Frances Alda, Aeolian 
Hall, New York, February 23, 1913. 

— “Two Roses,” “Forever and a Day” (songs), sung 
by Regina Hassler-Fox, ballroom of White Plains 
Club, White Plains, N .Y., February 25, 1913. 

“Ah! Love but a Day” (song), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, March 6, 
19r3. 

Hawley, C. B.—“In a Garden” (song), sung by Ramona 
Rollins Wylie, Ebell Club House, Los Angeles, Cal.. 
February 16, 1912. 

Homer, Sydney—“Dearest” (song), sung by Ramona Rol- 
lins Wylie, Ebell Club House, Los Angeles, Cal., Feb- 
ruary 16, 1912. 

Johns, Clayton—‘‘To a Pensive Child” (song), sung by 
Ione Kuhle, Ebell Club House, Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 16, 1912. 


(song), sung by Hollis 


(organ), played by 
H. C. MacDougall, Memorial Chapel, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass., March 7, 1913. 

Johnson, J. Rosamund—“Since You Went Away” (song), 
sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club, New York 
City, March 6, 1913. 

Kelley, Edgar Stillman—“Confluentia” (strings), played by 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, Portland, Ore., Febru- 
ary 23, 1913. 

Kinder, Ralph—“Prelude in Fugue in E Minor” (organ), 
played by H. C. MacDougall, Memorial Chapel, Wel- 
lesley College, Wellesley, Mass., March 7, 1913. 

Koemmenich, Louis—“Was it in June” (song), sung by 
Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, 
March 6, 1913. 

Kramer, A. Walter—“Allah” (song), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, March 6, 
1913. 


Kroeger, E. R.—‘‘Hiawatha” (symphonie overture), played 


La 


by St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, The Odeon, St. 
Louis, Mo., March 1, 1913. 

Forge, Frank—“Before the Crucifix,” “Spooks” 
(songs), sung by Madame Marcella Sembrich, Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, January 2, 1913. 

—“‘Au Einem Boten” (song), sung by Margarethe 
Siems, Albert Hall, Leipsic, Germany, January 7, 
1913. 

—Romanze” (piano), played by Mrs. William B. 
Mount, Phillips Brooks School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 22, 1913. 

—“Before the Crucifix,” “Spooks” (songs), sung by 
Madame Marcella Sembrich, Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
Ill, February 22, 1913. 

—“Romance,” “Valse de Concert” (piano), played by 
the composer, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 
3, 1913. . 
—Before the Crucifix,” “To a Messenger” (songs), 
sung by Madame Marcella Sembrich, Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 3, 1913. 

—“Romance,” “Valse de Concert” (piano), played by 
the composer, Wieting Opera House, Syracuse, N. Y., 
March 6, 1913. 

—“Before the Crucifix,” “Spooks” (songs), sung by 
Madame Marcella Sembrich, Wieling Opera House, 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 6, 1913. 


Lang, Margaret Ruthven—“There Would I Be” (song), 


sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club, New York 
City, March 6, 1913. 


Liebling, Max—“Traumerei” (song), sung by Charlotte 


Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, March 6, 
1913. 


MacDowell, Edward A.—“In the Treetops High” (song), 


sung by Mrs. Charles A. Storck, .Rochester, N. Y., 
February, 1913. 

—“Br’er Rabbit” (piano), played by Ruby May Krause, 
Duluth, Minn., February, 1913. 

— “Sonata Eroica,” op. 50 (piano), played by Madame 
Birdice Blye, Marcato Music Club, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., Janwary 23, 1913. 

—“To a Wild Rose” (song), sung by Charlotte Lund, 
MacDowell Club, New York City, March 6, 1or3. 


MacFayden, Alexander—“Inter Nos” (song), sung by 


Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, 
March 6, 1913. 


Marsh, Elizabeth—“Break, Break, Break” (song), sung by 


the ladies’ chorus of The Oratorio Society, Symphony 
Auditorium, Newark, N. J., November 13, 1912. 


Neuer, Berthold—“A Prayer to St. Anthony of Padua” 


(song), sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club, 
New York City, March 6, 1913. 


Nevin, Ethelbert—“La Chanson des Lavandiéres” (song), 


sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club, New York 
City, March 6, 1913. z 


Parker, Horatio—Arias from the opera “Mona,” acts one 


and three (songs), Mrs. David Stuart Rose, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February, 1913. 


Rose, Lutie McKee—“A Wee Birdie,” “By the Sea at 


Night” (songs), sung by Miss Brittain, Downes Hall, 
Adrian, Mich., June 12, 1912. 

—“My Mother’s Songs,” “By the Sea at Night” 
(songs), sung by Archibald C. Jackson, Twentieth 
Century Club Building, Detroit Center, February 11, 
1913. 

—“My Mother’s Songs” (song), sung by Archibald C. 
Jackson, Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Church, De- 
troit, Mich., February 16, 1913. 


Russell, Alexander—‘My True Love Lies Asleep,” “A 


Gypsy Song” (songs), sung by William Wheeler, Sym- 
phony Auditorium, Newark, N. J., November 13, ro12. 
—“Hark, the Merry Songsters” (song), sung by Jessie 
Marshall, Symphony Auditorium, Newark, N. J., No- 
vember 13, rot2. 

—“Serenade” (song), sung by Emily Selway, Sym- 
phony Auditorium, Newark, N. J., November 13. 1912. 


Salmon, A. G.—“There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry” (song), 
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sung by Emma Porter Makinson, Beverly Hills Hotel, 
Beverly Hills, Cal., January 12, 1913. 

Salter, Mary Turner—“The Lamp of Love” (song), sung 
by Mildred Langworthy, Symphony Hall, Los Angeles, 
Cal., February 6, 1913. 

—“The Sweet o’ the Year” (song), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, March 6, 
1913. 

Sans Souci, Gertrude—“Eileen” (song), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, March 6, 
1913. 

Schneider, Edwin—“The Cave” (song), sung by Mrs. 
Charles A. Storck, Rochester, N. Y., February, 1913. 
—‘“In the Treetops High” (song), sung by Mrs. 
Charles A. Storck, Rochester, N. Y., February, 1913. 

Severn, Edmund—“To My Beloved” (song), sung by 
Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, 
March 6, 1913. 

—*“Perpetual Motion” (violin), played by Franklin 
Holding, Symphony Auditorium, Newark. N. J., No- 
vember 13, 1912. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—“Will 0’ the Wisp” (song), sung 
by Gladys Reynolds, St. Paul, Minn., February, 1913. 
—“That’s the World in June” (song), sung by Catha- 
rine Shank, Recital Hall, Barker Bros.’ Piano Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles, Cal., March 1, 1913. 

Schill, Otto—“Romance” (violin), played by Franklin 
Holding, Symphony Auditorium, Newark, N. J., No- 
vember 13, 1912. 

Ware, Harriet—“Boat Song” (song), sung by lone Kuhle, 
Ebeel Club House, Los Angeles, Cal., February 16, 
19I2. 

—*“Persian Serenade” (song), sung by Mrs. Bootes, 
Rochester, N. Y., December, 1912. 

—"“Boat Song” (song), sung by Miss Van Cleve, 
Cleveland, O., February, 1913. 

—“The Call of Rahda” (song), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Club, New York City, March 6, 
1913. 

Warner, Robert—“To a Scissors Grinder” (piano), played 
by Birdice Blye, Marcato Music Club, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., January 23, 1913. 

Whelpley, Benjamin—“The Nightingale Has a Lyre of 
Gold” (song), sung by Alma F. Petersen, Duluth, 
Minn., February, 1913. 

Woodman, R. Huntington—“Ashes of Roses” (song), sung 
by Catharine Shank, Recital Hall, Barker Bros’. Piano 
Department, Los Angeles, Cal., March 1, 1913. 





Lester Donahue’s Berlin Debut. 


Among the successful piano talents to appear in Berlin 
the past season was Lester Donahue, a youthful American, 
who made his debut in a recital at Beethoven Hall. The 
following excerpts from the criticisms of his concert testify 
to his success: 


Lester Donahue approaches Chopin with spontaneous musical feel- 
ing rather than with intellectuality. His tone bespeaks his inner 
feeling. For a nocturne he has the refinement, for a mazurka the 
grace, for a scherzo the strong accent and for everything he pos- 
sesses a thoroughly grounded pianistic skill —Berlin Tageblatt, March 
13, 1913. 





A coming young pianist was heard at Beethoven Hall—Lester 
Donahue—who, though scarcely more than a boy, revealed in his 
performance real pianistic talent. Technically he is quite far ad- 
vanced and musical perceptions, although not yet fully developed, 
are always in evidence.—Reichsanzeiger, Berlin, March 14, 1913. 





The pianist, Lester Donahue, who played works by Beethoven, 
Chopin, MacDowell and Liszt in Beethoven Hall, possesses for one 
of his age an astonishing technical perfection. He also shows talent 
for interpretation, although this must be still more matured. The 
development of the young artist, who was heartily applauded by his 
public, deserves recognition.—Vossische Zeitung, March 14, 1913. 





The young pianist, Lester Donahue, has acquired formidable tech- 
nical powers, such as are sufficient to master MacDowell’s “Sonata 
Tragica.” He possesses furthermore musical instinct and tempera- 
ment.—Allgemeine Musikzeitung, March 13, 1913. 





Lester Donahue, who made his first Berlin appearance in a recital 
at Beethoven Hall last Sunday evening, is to be numbered among 
the few American pianists who in their concerts here during the 
present season have shown more than ordinary talent.—Continental 
Times, March 15, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Huss Sonata Played by Ysaye. 


Eugen Ysaye, at his farewell New York recital, in Car 
negie Hall, Sunday, April 13, included in his program 
Henry Holden Huss’ piano and violin sonata in G minor. 
The New York daily press paid fine tributes to the Huss 
composition, the following from the Evening Mail of April 
14 showing the trend of critical opinion: 

It is a work of high order, noble of expression, admirable of 
workmanship and a true poetic vein flows throughout every measure 
it is a relief, in a modern work, to get away from the struggle 
after strange and unmuasical effects, to hear pure music instead of 
marvels of musical carpentry 

It has frequently been demonstrated that Mr. Huss works best 
in the massive forms, of which he has several admirable ones to his 
credit, but it is doubtful that any is more genial, more scholarly 
or more inspired than the one played with all the warmth and genius 
of the great master of the violin who was at his best yesterday 
( Advertisement.) 
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M RS, c. HOWARD ROYALL 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire 
Studio, 30 East ¢7th St., Cor. s7th St. and Madison Ave., New York 





“There are plenty of men and women whe can 
fiddle. Some can even make music flow from the 
strings, but there never are more than two or three 
persons in the world at the same time whe can work 
the miracle Maud Powell can." 


—From en Editoral in ‘*The Portiend Oregonien”’ 
of January 17, 1913 
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branches of musico—Department for those gh sire to teach music 
—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Sch ities 
and training for public oe o Instructors a hi reputa- 
tion—Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 


Violin. 





























CATALOG ON APPLICATION 





MADAME 


= KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Methed 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathleen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Lillie May Welker, Grand Opere, Erfurt; Math- 
erime Neack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elkjser, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucilla 
Brodsky, Majeotic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


952 Sth Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 





In America, 1913-1914 


Harowy BAvER 
MASTER PIANIST 


Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 














Arthur Fischer Aboard Ship. 

The accompanying 
snapshot shows Arthur 
Fischer, the pianist, re- 
turning from New Or- 
leans to New York on 
the steamship Comus on 
March 8 last, after an 
extended Southern tour. 
Among Mr. _ F scher's 
spring engagements is 
that of the Pennsylvania 
State Saengerfcst, which 
takes place in July at 
Williamsport, Pa. This 
promises to be a great 
event in the history of 
Pennsylvania, and there 
are many who are look- 
ing forward to it with 
much interest. 





ARTHUR FISCHER ON THE 
BRINY DEEP. 





Granberry Will Visit Panama and Cuba. 

George Folsom Granberry, musical director of the Gran 
berry Piano School, at Carnegie Hal!, New York, will 
spend a part of his summer vacation touring in the tropics 
and will visit Cuba and the Panama Canal. 





THE CONCERT OF THE BOHEMIANS. 

The concert given by The Bohemians at Aeolian Hall 
on Monday evening of last week was attended by a large 
and brilliant audience—an audience composed chiefly of 
the musical elect of New York. This concert was an event 
of unusual interest and importance because it marked the 
American début of Mischa Elman as a chamber music 
performer, and of Frieda Hempel as a concert singer. 





SILVER WREATH PRESENTED TO MISCHA ELMAN BY THE 
ROHEMIAN CLUB AT AEOLIAN HALL ON MONDAY 
EVENING LAST 


These two facts and the circumstance that the affair was 
given for the benefit of The Musicians’ Foundation ac- 
counted for the size and quality of the audience. 

Mischa Elman’s transcendental qualities as a virtuoso 
have long since found universal recognition; if any doubts 
existed concerning his superior attributes as a musician 
and as an ensemble player, they were quickly dispelled 
after the magnificent interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s trio 
in A minor. In Ernesto Consolo, pianist, and Willem 
Willeke, the Russian had two worthy partners, The vio- 
linist, accustomed to carrying off the entire honors him- 
self, suppressed his personality with admirable subordina- 
tion when it was necessary, but he also led with authority 
and conviction when the score gave the leading part to the 
violin, All in all, that was ideal chamber music playing. 

Elman also scored an immense success in his group of 
soli, in which he was ably supported at the piano by Percy 
Kahn. After the final number, Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscou,” which was substituted in place of the printed 
“Caprice Basque” by Sarasate, the applause was so per- 
sistent and so hearty that the violinist added two encores. 

Frieda Hempel’s lovely voice and refined vocal art were 
heard to the best of advantage in Mozart's “Veilchen” and 
Humperdinck’s “Cradle Song.” The diva revealed herself 
in these two numbers as an excellent interpreter of the 
German lied in its lighter form. Her greatest success, 
however, was achieved with the “Ernani” aria, in which 
she had full scope for her remarkable vocal powers. She, 
too, was most heartily applauded and encored. 

The two groups of choral numbers were sung by the 
choir of the Musical Art Society under the leadership of 
Frank Damrosch. The vocal accompaniments of the even- 


ing were played by Max Liebling with all of the refine- 


ment and taste to which New York has for years been 
accustomed in this sterling artist. 
The program in full was as follows: 


RUNG TRE nha nck cise scu Capechbndcedsnencsrasdanbevedeurne Hasler 
Old German Christmas DORE so ein ncecetcndssetgetsactdesses (1430) 
Fem TN MIN 6a e iciis 0 kk on Kecdcewstapienasabus ;-Haydn 
a EG SO Bi kn kk ocd 6b kod otis ah danke 4b tp eennvnekated Bach 


The Choir of the Musical Art Society. 
Frank Damrosch, conductor. 
Tete Oe AR MO BBs is ied hace ce ctadickdedéciss Tschaikowsky 
For piano, violin and violoncello. 
Moderato assai-Allegro giusto. 
Tema con variazioni—Andante con moto. Pit mosso. Alle- 
gretto moderato. Lo stesso tempo. Lo stesso tempo. 
* Tempo di valse. Andante flebile ma non tanto. Tempo 
di mazurka. Moderato. 
Variazione finale e coda. 
Allegro risoluto e con fuoco. 
Messrs. Ernesto Consolo, Mischa Elman and Willem Witleke. 


VE si cnc cecbsabcvedas caverdscesceusdavdecs scsdee sve Mozart 
WENO 6 iS nc oc nce hdped id de ckoed sce Wcd dha teegas Humperdinck 
ah Sr TS ROE s abn oc esos cai No ccaecaaes eee. Verdi 


Frieda Hempel. 
Max Liebling at the piano. 


Romanze ....... KiuNa eee cAdEn eS bReawkonte KOREN Wagner-Wilhelmj 
PO ccc tnadeen das edts oud thc sbemecenasutsocten Haydn-Burmester 
SN NN 5 'escs os €ke beaut on bk Gaenceiwa ts Samartini-Elman 
Oy Ee DOI, i. i dednndkarer ces ckdd kecekdedmeusece Wieniawski 


Mischa Elman. 
Percy Kahn at the piano. 


NE RR CINE. 650s hacen Pench circ aban’ Civasdienesienis Lassus 
A. waitin: TOE 60a Sines ss kékbecs iwkakidudnniensia Brahms 
ns ces bade hive nababeokees Delius 
Da Ce ee I wns Vcd 0a bs be ce deoceed Lucebintiedcbuane Brahms 
I NGI ovine 0 6k 5.S0 hs haku h bas ths ch aOSaka RSD Elgar 


The Choir of the Musical Art Society. 





Ogden-Crane Musicale. 


The following program was successfully given by the 
pupils of Madame Ogden Crane in her Carnegie Hall stu- 
be: New York City, on the evening of April 26: 


Woe Tiboe, Weed WRN av cik once s Kobe ess Sides canes cares E. Elgar 
Private Class in ‘Singing. 

LUTE: SNE cin0d coat kcunowsnione4lenicheunensh cons H, Shelley 
Minnie E. Turner 

RAE Nb backs haven Gants sBRke cadinbsewaniaVescsctcasecese Ball 

Grendolin Noott 

i Dame eB he WEG s ots ci ewicanviestes% 6660s BrbeN eb be he 0s eee 
Morris Goldthorne. 

FO ED MI oo tis cadncan babdbnde tse: ooicacsesechats cnr 


Dorothy Sheridan. 
The Rose in the Garden..............ce000- . Neidlinger 
3 Eisen Wow Coline Mei cceciadsvdcseess . Marshall 
E. H. Burns. 
hE SU nae cedwbate ac kakh bce vbderss cebsed sohdeos ts Thomas 
Kathryn Malone. 


Molly's Spinning Song ........ Liza Lehmann 


Alice Taft. 

Ee: Weliow Tae. oo sce sccenseerdcsoccioevceus .Liza Lehmann 
SW: SOE tins ndeds 6 dkdibdesdicde pearchboncesvokus Liza Lehmann 
Frances Schoppe. 

s Thro’ the Streets (La Boheme)................000.0++.-Puceini 
Selma Heyman 
OED. butiehastedveds charts Vdnns 4cntsd LxdbaWosntecdwune cave Tosti 
Margarct Smith 
RI OU van co peddgutnechbulkeindssoniecacesectes Woodman 
Chalotte M. Hadleich. 
STE TID | os heauingycbcp gedaan cis ybehed s0cce as Robert Patterson 


Agnes Patterson. 
(Composer at piano.) 


TD DORON sc cicn ec cnnkucuspecectksntesepccieses tacceaeeys Coates 
Dorothy Du Mont. 
Foe Diaiis Des ER 6 sii cawie cc ciatee ces dats ivacsccves Cadman 
Florence Sears. 
In the Moonlight, in the Starlight................ Hallett Gilberti 
Daisy M. Dyke. 
RW CGRND 4s cc cncccsdehbnabedatacdvcs 6a cescccecashas? Schubert 
Frank Malone. 
A TGR oo esvckd ence cdes Gheendteviecnnee eeu censentat ene 
Lillian Bollow 
The -Lord.Te: Bip: Ligh. . ccs vevevessenvvss OE AF 
TO TOMS CHOMED: o cexes connec veseccccconcesconscnceses F. Leoni 
Marie Louise Morrison. 

Whate Terese Bee Tis cdaesiccuncsccccescsdccncvecssa Johnson 
Ria BRRRRIRD.. o.ccccn acca cdadvcedhsl nee snccceensnosercitécnes Danza 
Edna Stoecker 
Rontia Deak: TS oscccedecceuesss cise s vcccvrcepivoncecs Gilberti 
Helen Dickson 
i Dea ae Dar Ns ko Sa oi Sdn vince CAdvcadivas biddisnes Douty 
Lat Chin. PR Ciao scicccncaesss catievsivsvicssiens Handel 
Madame Ogden-Crane. 

Gombaletd CHD \s wevndescecvaasapieses catzenetcenincess Flotow 


Marie Reisen, Grace Malone, E. A. Burns, George Noott. 
(From Private Class in Singing.) 
Edith Blauth at the piano. 





Reinald Werrenrath Going Abroad. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reinald Werrenrath will sail for Europe 
on May 31, the baritone going abroad to appear in concert 
in London, Paris, Munich, Berlin and other places, with 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, and Cassini, the Rus- 
sian cellist, who have been assisting Madame Sembrich 
during the past season. While these concerts and the 
pleasures of travel are the chief reasons for the trip, some 
of the time will be utilized by the singer in seeking novel- 
ties among songs of foreign composers, and, as he has been 
especially happy in introducing worthy American songs on 
his programs, the result of his search will be awaited with 
interest. Mr. Werrenrath will be obliged to return in 
July in order to sing at the Knoxville festival and at other 
concerts in Tennessee, for which he has been engaged. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
sicaL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tuz Musica. 
Courizr assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
ii merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





Constable & Co., London. 
“Tscuupi, THE HarpsicHorp Maker.” By William Dale, 
¥. S.A. 

The object of this memoir is to give an account of the 
career of one of the dstinguished London craftsmen of 
the eighteenth century, who, though a foreigner by birth 
identified himself completely with the musica! and social 
life of England and obtained a reputation beyond the 
land of his adoption. The author modestly disclaims any 
special fitness for the task he has undertaken except that 
he was for some time associated with the late A. J. Hip 
kins, the great authority on piano history and construction, 
and who was for so many years the right hand man of 
the Broadwood Piano Manufacturing Company, which was 
the direct descendant of the old house of Tschudi. But 
William Dale possesses what is more essential than mere 
technical fitness. He has enthusiasm for his work and for 
the subject of his book. Without enthusiasm it is impossi- 
ble to write a readable memoir, and with enthusiasm it is 
easy for an author to look up the necessary dates and col- 
lect sufficient data for so untechnical a book as this study 
of the life and work of Burckhardt Tschudi, the famous 
harpsichord maker. 

The author begins by describing the harpsichord, which 
“was one of the immediate precursors of the pianoforte, 
and occupied an important position in the musical life of 
the eighteenth century. Like the virginal or spinet the 
sound was produced by a mechanical plectrum, which rose 
and plucked the string as each key was touched. The 
plectrum, which was of hard leather or crow-quill, was fixed 
in a contrivance called a jack, and when the jack fell after 
plucking the string a small piece of cloth inserted in it 
damped the sound. No expression was possible by means 
of the hand. The Venetian swell was invented by 
Shudi (the English form of his name) in 1769. . . . It 
has been the custom by some to depreciate the harpsichord 
and to pity those whose only keyed instrument it was. The 
tone has even been called a “scratch with a sound at the 
end of it.” But such pity is certainly thrown away. The 
soft and delicate tones of the harp and lute stops, and the 
rushing crescendo of the swell, are effects which can only 
be heard on the harpsichord, and belong to the time when 
musical instruments were in their age of wood, and when 
metal did not rule. They are analogous sounds to the 
mildly pleasing strain of the warbling lute and the sweet 
moan of the recorder It would be unfair to 
close this brief account of the English harpsichord with 
out saying a word concerning the singularly beautiful 
grand piano which replaced it, an instrument as unlike a 
modern grand as can well be imagined. I possess one of 
1703 made by Shudi’s son-in-law, John Broadwood, which 
is numbered 521 and is exactly similar to the instrument 
Joseph Haydn must have used in 1792. Tt is made 
exactly on the lines of the harpsichord, supported on a 
frame, and with the pedal feet projecting from each front 
leg. . . . The hammers were covered with hard and 
thin wash leather (deer skin) to produce a harpsichord 
tone. The loud pedal lifted the dampers from the strings, 
as now. Each note had three strings, those in the bass 
being thick brass wire only, and it was possible by means 
of the soft pedal to shift the hammers not only on to two 
strings, as in modefn grands, but also on to one only, which 
is not possible now. This is the una corda, a sign found 
in the writings of old composers, which has now become 
meaningless.” 

The book contains chapters on Tschudi's early life 
Tschudi and Handel, Tschudi and Frederick the Great. 
His Apprentices, His Patrons, The Piano of Don Manuel 
de Goday. Tschudi’s most important apprentice was a 
young Scotch cabinetmaker, John Broadwood who walked 
to London, a distance of seme 400 miles, in search of 
aJob. Thus the house of Tschudi, founded in the year 


1728 and removed to larger premises in 1742, became the 
house of Tschudi & Broadwood in 1760, and remains to 
this day as the piano manufacturing firm of John Broad 
wood & Sons, the first Broadwood having married Tschu 
di’s daughter in 1769. 

It was the custom of the Tschudi-Broadwood house to 
have the clients write their orders in a book kept for 
that purpose. It is due to this practice that the old Broad 
wood records still preserve the following autograph order 


“t4 March, 1795. 
“Gentlemen. 

Please to make me one of the best Grant Pianofortes 
you Can. I Rely on your Honor to let it be a good one | 
wh to have it Plain in every Respect and the case of hand- 
some wood, the Pelly may be screwed fast. When Done 
call on Mr. George Astor for the payment. I shall wish 
to have it shipd in July or August by the ship Hope for 
New York or any other good ship. I am, gentlemen 
With Respect, Yours, Joun Jacor Astor.” 

City Coffee House, 
‘Cheapside’ 
n Re 
G. Schirmer, New York. 


“Les Contes p'HorrMann.” Jacques Offenbach 

Tacques Levy, better known to the world as Jacques 
Offenbach, was the son of the cantor of the Jewish Syna- 
gogue at Cologne, and was born at Offenhach-on-Main 
June 21, 1819. Going as a youth to Paris he studied in the 
French schools, acquired a French manner, and made his 
fame as a composer of comic operas. Toward the end of 
his life he began his most cherished opera, “Les Contes 
d' Hoffmann,” a work which he did not live to see per- 
formed. In fact, he died before he had completed the or- 
chestration of it, and the capable Guiraud, that New Or 
leans composer who, like Offenbach, had gone to Paris as 
a youth, finished it. 

An occasional revival of the once immensely popular 
comic operettas only show how neglected Offenbach’s 
works now are. The only opera which bids fair to survive 
the changes of fashion and taste is the now highly es 
teemed “Les Contes d’Hoffmann.” and the Schirmer house 
has done wisely in adding this masterpiece of the brilliant 
Jewish-German-French composer to its list. In engraving 
printing, and general appearance this new Schirmer edition 
is a worthy companion of the many superb volumes pub 
lished by this old established firm. The pages are large 
enough to permit the use of a bold and readable type with 
out the necessity of turning the pages too often when 
playing the work on the piano. The binding, likewise 
makes it possible to keep the pages open and flat without 
the trouble of breaking the hack of the book. The work 
therefore, is as practically useful as it is ornamental and 
of musical value. 


Esther Rhode a Lesley Martin Star. 


Esther Rhode, coloratura soprano, was seemingly the 
star of a concert given in Yonkers, N. Y., last week, th 
local papers alluding to her as “The most delightful 
feature,” etc. The young singer is one of the numerous 
artist pupils of Lesley Martin, the vocal trainer and coach 
of so many singers prominently before the public. Sec 
ond to none in his knowledge of voice and the skillful 
treatment of the individual pupil, he plays what singers 
call “a rattling good accompaniment,” such as only an ex- 
pert pianist and broadly educated musician can play 
Quoting Yonkers papers: 


Miss Khode is a young soprano w might pase f ar Ider 
ne, were it not for her «light. girlich frame and a voice that stil 
shows at times the marks of the immaturity of youth. which, in 
this case, is full of promise Her songs included the Gounod “Ave 


Maria” and Mozart's “Gli Angui.” Miss Rhoge is wholly com 
petent to have a part among the most distinguished artists, and for 
that large number of people to whom the voice is the most beautiful 
of instruments, her singing was the most delightful feature of a 


evening of good things.-~Yonkers Daily News 


To Miss Rhode fell the burden of sustaining the soprano nur 
bers This charming yound lady appeared but once on the prograr 
im the second part. With Mr. Kriens 


works by Gounod and Mozart, in which her young and vibrant 


violin obbligato she sang 


olce wast most advantageously used artist gave more pleasure 

was more highly appreciated As a lyric soprano great achieve 
nents may be expected of this young lady. who ix a 1 pil of 
Lesley Martin; he accomoanied her The utter lack of effort and 
her simplicity of expression won warm appreciation, esnecially in her 
last number, “My Laddie.” by Thayer Miss Rhode, whose tones 
are of potential richness, w be a wetcome visitor to Yonkers at 


any future time. —Yonkers Herald ( Advertisement.) 





Flonzaley Quartet to Spend Summer Abroad. 


Three members of the Flonzaley Quartet were passen 
gers on board the steamship Kaiser Wilhelm II, which 
sailed from America on April 29. The fourth, Ugo Ara, 
will join his colleagues in Switzerland within the next few 
weeks. The members of the quartet will follow their cus- 
tomary plan of devoting the major part of the summer to 
daily rehearsals at their cottage in Lausanne 
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Senate 


Ohe World's Best 


Piano 


W hen you invest in a 
Piano —you want to 
be practical. You 
want to be certain 
that the Piano you in- 
vest in is thoroughly 
dependable—that it 
will givea full measure 
of satisfaction for 
every dollar you invest. 
Hence, when you are 
willing to put enough 
money into a Piano to 
insure the very best 
service without paying 
for unnecessaries 


Buy A KNABE 


KNABE 
PLAYER-PIANOS 
combine all the beau- 
ties of Knabe tone 
with the highest pos- 
sible efficiency of ex- 
pression control—in 
every sense THE 


WORLD'S BEST 


Representatwes throughout the world. Cata 
logs and information forwarded upon request 


New York prices universal with freight and 


expenses added to outside points 


THE KNABE 


The World’s Best Piano 
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Tue difference between Dippel and Hammer- 
stein is about 986,243 words. 
——_--_-Y—- - 
Prospectuses Of musical managers and of oper- 
atic impresarios have good intentions, anyway. 
ay Se 
A Nixtscn performance of Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony ended the Bach-Brahms-Beethoven festi- 
val in Berlin last week. , 
scnesnniosdlianioniema 
May is the month for moving. We move that 
the music teacher be paid by all those who owe him 
money for his winter’s work. 
te 
Amonc the past season’s wars must be counted 
those of Greece, Turkey, Montenegro, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Mexico, Campanini and Dippel. 
cusenpitcidlippmnireens 
Our proposed income tax will affect also the 
salaries of the foreign opera singers and concert 
artists who visit this country. Then, in truth, we 


shall be “dear America.” 
es 


INEXORABLE progress has decreed that the old 
Astor House must be torn down. It is where 
Jenny Lind lived in 1834 when P. T. Barnum in- 
vented improved musical management. 

wareinisilicsemenel 

A Brussets despatch to a New York daily, after 
“The Girl of the Golden West” was produced in 
the Belgian capital recently: “It is a splendid 
story for a moving picture show, but they should 
cut out Puccini’s music.” 


Tuat grand opera soprano who recently sailed 
from these shores and told her friends that she did 
not care to stay in America five minutes longer 
than was absolutely necessary displayed _ intelli- 
gence, tact, and refinement. 

camaretnl i inanmete 

Grorcio Poracco is chief conductor of Italian 
opera at Covent Garden this spring, succeeding in 
that position Cleofonte Campanini, who has se- 
cured his release in order to be able to devote his 
entire activities to the affairs of the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

ee oes 

Lerpsic reports that the cost of new scenery for 
its “Meistersinger” production last season was 
$3,000, and the outlay for “Lobetanz” was $625. 
It would be interesting to know what our Metro- 
politan spent on the same two operas for outfitting 
and equipment. 

———.9-————- 

To the recent Musicat Courter announcement 
of the Ottilie Metzger tour should be added the 
news that in Cincinnati and St. Louis Madame 
Metzger is booked with the symphony orchestras of 
those cities, and she also will make two appearances 
with the New York Philharmonic Society. 

——— 

Hottanp is to have a Dutch national Opera, un- 
der the direction of Joseph M. Orelio. Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and The Hague are to be covered by 
the organization, which promises to perform one 
opera each year by a Dutch composer. The first 
performance of the company will be “Meister- 


singer.” 


a 

Monrreat’s Opera is to be revived, according 
to the announcement of Albert Clerk-Jeannotte, 
formerly general director of the organization. He 
will assume responsibility personally, call the enter- 
prise either “Canadian” or “Dominion” Opera. 
raise $60,000, or $70,000, as a starting fund, ar- 
range with the Boston Opera to draw upon the 
latter for singers, scenery and costumes, give eight 
weeks of opera in Montreal and then visit Toronto, 
Quebec, Ottawa, Rochester, Buffalo, Albany, etc.. 
and try to engage Agide Jacchia, the conductor, 
Marie Louise Edvina, Lydia Lipkowska, and Ed- 
mond Clement, all of them prime favorites in 


Montreal. Mr. Clerk-Jeannotte’s program is am- 
bitious yet feasible, if that money is forthcoming 
which, according to tradition, makes not only the 
mare go, but grand opera as well. 

aan Reel 

In a manner of speaking, the Chicago Opera 
Company has only two more years to live, for the 
understanding of its board of directors when they 
organized the institution three years ago was that 
it should last five years. They stipulated, however, 
that any one who wished to retire after three years 
would be at liberty to do so. The contracts with 
Dippel and Campanini were for three years with 
a further two years optional. 

ee 

Our Munich correspondent reports succinctly 
and specially: “Am I wrong in my recollection 
that, when a certain current tenor first loomed up 
on the horizon, rumor had it that he had been 
snatched away from the butcher’s bench to be made 
into an operatic star? Which leads to the ques- 
tion, ‘does the atmosphere of meat have anything 
to do with the development of a tenor voice?’ Ger- 
man papers announce that there is in Nuremberg 
a young man blessed with a fine tenor voice, the 
son of a butcher who works in his father’s shop. 
During this past season he has appeared several 
times as guest in leading roles at the Stadttheater 
in Bamberg, a small city within an hour’s run of 
Nuremberg. The butcher shops close there at 11 
a. m., and, after scraping off the block, the jolly 
butcher lad eats two plates of dumpling soup and 
a section of boiled beef, jumps onto the Bamberg 
train, rehearses there in the afternoon, sings trifles 
like Lohengrin in the evening, consumes afterward 
three slices of cold sausage and two rolls (no joke 
intended!), brought in his pocket, takes the mid- 
night train back to Nuremberg, sleeps four hours 
and appears again at 5 a. m., smiling and happy to 
win the hearts of the servant girls for miles around, 
his tenor voice carefully wrapped up and laid away 
until the next occasion for its use. Unfortunately 
I have forgotten his name.” 

-—_——o——. 

Cuicaco closed its orchestral season with a fine 
record of musical results accomplished. In glanc- 
ing over the list of works performed during 1912- 
1913 (the twenty-second season of the organiza- 
tion), one finds of the very moderns, d’Albert’s 
“Improvisator” overture, Balakirew’s “Overture on 
the Theme of a Spanish March,” Borodin’s first 
symphony and “Prince Igor” overture, Brune’s 
symphonic poem, “Das Lied des Singschwans,” 
Chadwick’s symphonic fantasia, “Aphrodite,” Con- 
verse’s “The Festival of Pan,” Debussy’s pre- 
ludes to Acts I and II of “Le Martyr de Saint Se- 
bastien,” Elgar’s “Variations,” Enesco’s “Rou- 
manian Rhapsody,” Ertel’s symphonic pom “Dic 
Nachtliche Heerschau,” Gilbert's “Comedy Over- 
ture on Negro Themes,” Glazounow’s “Fantasie 
Finnoise” and “Valse de Concert,” Hadley’s “In 
Bohemia” overture, d’Indy’s second symphony and 
prelude to the first act of “Fervaal,” Jarnefelt's 
“Praeludium” and “Berceuse,” Kaun’s “On the 
Rhine” and “Mary Magdalene,” Korngold’s “Over- 
ture to a Play,” Loeffler’s “The Devil’s Villan:lle.” 
Mraczek’s “Max and Moritz,” Oldberg’s “Theme 
and Variations,” Otterstrém’s “Elegy, Chorale and 
Fugue,” Rachmaninoff's second symphony, Ravel’s 
“Mother Goose,” Rimsky-Korsakow's “Capriccio 
Espagnole,” Georg Schumann's “Lebensfreude,” 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” Smith’s symphony, op. 28 
Stock’s “A Summer Evening,” Straesser’s sym- 
phony, Strauss’ “Don Juan,” “Death and Apotheo- 
sis,” and romanze, gavotte, introduction and fugue 
from suite for wind instruments, Weingartner’s 
“Lustspiel” overture. In the standard list of classi- 
cal compositions found on the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra programs of last season are examples of 
Dvorak, Bach, Franck, Beethoven, Gluck, Liszt, 
Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Raff, Schubert, 
Bruckner, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, Weber 
and Tschaikowsky. 
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OPERATIC ODDS AND ENDS 


In its larger aspects, the operatic situation in re- 
gard to Chicago, Philadelphia and New York has 
not changed materially since last week, but some 
of the matters then published and some of the con- 
jectures then rife have since become subject to 
revision if not to actual change in their details. 

For instance, it was announced in the daily papers 
that Cleofonte Campanini had left this city for Eu- 
rope on Tuesday, April 29. That is erroneous. At 
this writing, Mr. Campanini is in New York, and 
according to all accounts will be here for some 
little time to come. He asked a leave of absence 
from Covent Garden, London, and in reply received 
a cable from the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Higgins, acceding to his request. That will rel‘eve 
Mr. Campanini from the necessity of conducting 
opera in London this summer and leaves him free 
to travel wherever he may please in search of sing- 
ers and other matter for the next operatic season 
in Chicago. 

There never was much doubt as to Mr. Cam- 
panini’s accession to the place made vacant by Mr. 
Dippel, and while no formal announcement to that 
effect has been made by any of the parties con- 
cerned, it now is definitely understood that the ar- 
rangement will be as indicated. Mr. Campanini’s 
official position in Chicago probably will be that of 
general manager. All the the board of directors 
of the Chicago Opera are to be in New York and 
Philadelphia this week, including Messrs. McCor- 
mick, Schafer, Max Pam and Dawes. An unof- 
ficial meeting was held in this city on Monday, at 
which questions of directorship, finance and general 
managerial policies were discussed. 

It is not true that Mr. Dippel will head an inde- 
pendent opera company in Philadelphia. Accord- 
ing to the New York Sun, Mr. Stotesbury advised 
the Chicago management of his wish to contmue 
the arrangements now in force between Chicago 
and Philadelphia for another ten weeks of grand 
opera in the latter city next season. Harold F. 
McCormick and Edward T. Stotesbury will confer 
on the subject this week in Philadelphia. 

In the meantime, Mr. Dippel is in New York 
and will not leave this city for Europe until the 
middle of May. He has not revealed definitely any 
of his intentions and presumably will not do so un- 
til announcements from other sources are made 
and his own private plans are completed. He has 
the rights to several new light operas of Euro- 
pean origin, and while it is not likely that he will 
enter the field of comic opera, he may be interested 
in a general way in productions of that genre. 
Those who are informed in such matters know 
that he secured and sold the American rights of 
“The Spring Maid” and “The Dollar Princess,” 
and he has been credited with obtaining handsome 
royalties from those successes. 

Mr. Dippel said to a Herald reporter last week 
that he may manage a short tour of Tetrazzini and 
Ruffo with a small company next season, but the 
form of the announcement makes it seem possible 
that the plan is merely tentative. Ruffo in concert 
is another possibility. Mr. Dippel corroborated 
Tue Musicat Courier’s statement of last week 
that he does not intend to take charge of opera in 
San Francisco. Mr. Leahy is the head of the Tivoli 
in that city and the only other opera house will be 
the municipal organization, and Mr. Dippel dis- 
claims all connection with that project. 

While all the guessing is taking place in the di- 
rections mentioned, the City Club of New York is 
going on serenely and more or less untroubled in 
its enterprise to give a forty-five weeks’ season of 
popular grand opera at the Century Theater. 

As already known, the City Club’s idea is to pre- 
sent opera at prices ranging from twenty-five cents 
to two dollars. It may be remembered that some 


weeks ago a dinner was held at the City Club and 
on that occasion a number of persons prominent in 
social and financial circles pledged themselves to 
collect $450,000 in order to cover the deficit for 
three seasons of low-priced opera. Last week an 
unofficial announcement was promulgated to the ef- 
fect that $100,000 of the sum indicated has been 
collected and now is available for the start of the 
venture. Some of the names mentioned in connec- 
tion with the fund are those of Otto H. Kahn, who 
is credited with having subscribed $30,000; Clar- 
ence H. Mackey and William K. Vanderbilt, $15,- 
ooo each; Harry Payne Whitney, $5,000, and the 
balance of the $100,000 is said to have come fron 
a number of City Club members in small amounts 
In a general way, it is understood that the season 
of forty-five weeks will be divided into two parts 
thirty-five weeks of regular grand opera and ten 
While English will be 
sung at the Century Theater, Italian, German and 
French are not to be neglected. Edward Kellog 
Baird, chairman of the City Club Opera Commit 
tee, said in a statement last week: 


weeks of opera comique. 


Our aim is to appeal to every music lover in New York 
and its environs to subscribe, according to the means oi 
each, and I wish to state that the smaller amounts will be 
received with as much gratitude as the larger. This pro 
vides a real chance for every one that loves grand opera 
to give it naterial support, which is the very thing the 
members of the organization would like. If we could 
have one thousand stockholders it would be most gratify 
ing, because our intention is to give opera foy the people 
in the people’s language. 

The City Club Opera Committee has been in 
creased by five members: Harry Payne Whitney, 
Philip M. Lydig, Winthrop Ames, Clarence H 
Mackay and FE. H. Outerbridge. The membership 
of the committee now totals twenty-two, the others 
on the list being Edmund L. 
Burden, William C. Cornwell, Lincoln Cromwell, 
Edward R. Finch, Norman Hapgood, Roland Holt, 
Otto H. Kahn, Thomas W. Lamont, William C. 
LeGendre, Samuel A. Lewisohn, Henry M. Leip- 
ziger, Isaac N. Seligman, Arthur E. Stahlschmidt, 
Paul M. Warburg and Frank A. Vanderlip. 

A City Club Opera corporation is in process of 
formation with a capital stock of $300,000, the 
shares to number 3,000 at $100 par value each. Th: 


taylies, James A. 


subscribers are to receive stock in the amount of 
their pledges, and payments are due and payable 
twenty per cent. on demand, fifteen per cent. June 
15 next and the rest at such times as may be desig 
nated later: The incorporators and directors will 
be chosen from among the founders and stock 
holders. On the subject of the artistic director to 
control the organization, absolute silence is main 
tained by everybody connected with the enterprise. 
Many names have been mentioned in connection 
with the post, and, of course, that of Mr. Dippel 
has been included, but it can be said authoritative'y 
that at this moment no definite selection has been 
made by Otto H. Kahn and his associates on the 
board of directors. 

Oscar Hammerstein has been publishing som 
facetious remarks and criticisms concerning the 
City Club Opera. 
of its promoters as a “rainbow statement,” and pre- 
dicts that “very likely, inside of a year, the stock 
Mr. Hammer 


He refers to the announc ment 


will pay a deficit of 500 per cent.” 
stein furthermore suggests that “the Century Thea 
ter is called by that name because it is a century 
out of the way and a century behind the times in 
the way of interior arrangement.” He figures that 
if the City Club spends $13,000 a week for opera 
(as suggested by the promoters), $2,000 of that 
sum would go for rent and $11,000 “for salaries 
for about twenty-five principal singers, ten unprin- 
cipaled ones, sixteen chorus girls above su-picion 
twenty chorus men under suspicion, eight ballet 


girls all new and a premiere danseuse for some 
dancing.” Another belief of Mr. Hammerstein's 
is that “a director for the institution can be found 
in every reputable garage in the neighborhood at 
six dollars a week.” 

Regarding his own new opera house at Fifty 
first street and Lexington avenue, Mr. Hammer 
stein maintains that he will open that institution 
November ro, and adds: “The Metropolitan has a 
contract by which I cannot be directly or indirectly 
interested in opera in any decent language. I am 
going to break this contract or go broke. I am 
going to interest myself in this new laboratorium 
of opera at the risk of losing my reputation for an 
indefinite period.” 

The best that can be done for all these various 
movements in opera is to wish for all of them luck 
patronage, and profits. 


SPECIAL FROM MILAN. 

Several weeks ago, Giulio Gatti-Casazza said in 
formally that he had secured for the Metropolitan 
Opera House the American rights of Montemezzi’s 
new opera, “L’Amore dei tre re,” and in his state 
ment to the public just before he sailed, the im 
After 
COURIER 
cabled its Milan correspondent for information con 


presario repeated the information officially. 
the first announcement, THe Musicar 


cerning the Montemezzi opera, and the reply, just 
received, reads as follows: 

“The new work was brought out recently with 
success at La Scala. ‘L’amore dei tre re’ (the 
Love of the Three Kings) is the third venture of a 
young Italian composer, Italo Montemezzi. Six 
years ago he introduced himself successfully to the 
Italian public with his ‘Giovanni Gallurese’: late: 
he produced a second opera, which was not well 
received; but ‘L’amore dei tre re’ achieved instan 
taneous favor. The libretto is the work of one of 
Italy’s best known poets, Benelli, and deals with 
the dramatic story of three kings who love the same 
woman. Manfredo, a barbarian king, goes away on 
a journey across the sea, leaving his young wife, 
Archibald 
Fiora is not true to her husband, and when King 
Archibald finds her with her lover, the dethroned 
King Avito, he kills her, partly from jealousy be 
cause of his own secret love for her and partly to 


Fiora, with his father, the blind King 


revenge the wrong done his son. Avito escapes 
unknown, owing to Archibald’s blindness. 

“When Manfred returns, his father acquaints 
him with the tragedy and tells him that he has 
stained the lips of the queen with a deadly poison 
in the hope that her lover will return to the bier to 
kiss her for the last time. This proves to be the 
case, and at the moment when Avito is pressing his 
lips to those of the dead queen, Manfred appears 
with the intention of making revenge doubly sure 
At the sight of his 


loved one he is Overcome, however, and would glad 


by himself killing his enemy. 


ly have pardoned her if he might so bring her back 
to life 


and dies with his rival, leaving the blind King 


In despair he also kisses the poisoned lips 


Archibald to bewail his loss. 

“The music is modern in spirit and is somewhat 
influenced by Wagner and Strauss, as well as by the 
new French school, but shows unmistakable talent 
and instinctive knowledge of how to make the most 
In fact, the 
dramatic moments were more sharply outlined in the 
music than in the action. The poetry and tempera 
ment of the Italian were manifest in the various 
arias and duets of the opera. The chief roles were 
in the hands of Madame Villani and Messrs. Fer 


of the material offered in the libretto. 


rari-Fontana, Galefft and De Angelis, who helped 
by the excellence of their performances, both 
vocally and histrionically, to win success for the 
opera. It was carefully worked out in every detail 
by Tullio Serafin, who conducted the performance, 
and the work achieved a great success for La Scala 


as well as for the composer.” 
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A FO! RGOTTEN TENOR. 


It has been truly said that the fame of the 
executant is written in sand. He builds upon the 
hore of the ocean of time only to find the work he 
fashioned with infinite pains obliterated by the 
waves and hidden by the inevitable tides. 

He plays the piano or the violin, or he sings be- 
fore an audience which applauds him to the echo. 
tut what he has done must be repeated, for his 
work lives only in the instant that it dies away to 
His airy fabric of evanescent tones perishes 
1s fast as he constructs it. It is only the memory 
of what he did which lingers for a time in the minds 
of those who heard him. His skill, his art, his per 
sonal magnetism are reported in the newspaper> 
and become parts of the subject matter of the mu- 


silence 


sical historian, to be exaggerated into the impossi 


ble feats of Orpheus and Ario or classified into 


1ools and epochs—such as the scholarly Bulow, 
the technical Tausig, the romantic Wieniawski, the 
classical Joachim,—ticketed, labeled and sorted on 
the pages of history like the fossils and skeletons 
on the shelves of a museum. 
Each morn a thousand roses brings, you say ; 
Yes, but where leaves the rose of yesterday? 
And we may ask: 
few seasons ago?” Our elders tell us of the 


“Where are the singers of a 


triumphs of this one in “Faust” and that one in 
“Norma.” Some marvelous Carmen or superb 
Violetta of a quarter of a century ago fills us with a 
vague sort of feeling that she was an artist whose 
like is never heard today. But this is only repeat 
ing what we have already said, that the perform- 
ance of the artist perishes, leaving only a fading 
impression in the memory. 

There is a name, however, which has completely 
disappeared from the pages of musical history, al- 
though the owner of it once filled the world with 
his renown. He was truly a character, as the say 
ing goes. The fact that he was married seven times 
is enough to show that his affections were some- 
what flighty. The example which his mother had 
set him was none of the best, for she had had four 
husbands, one of whom was her brother. He was, 
therefore, not so blameworthy as he might have 
been had he lived in a less dissolute age. But when 
the son of his mother’s fourth husband became ob 
noxious to him, he put the youth out of the way 
with a deadly dose of poison. 

Meanwhile he was busy practising the harp, for 
he played his own accompaniments, and he assid- 
uously worked at his refractory voice. The old 
chronicle tells that he practised with a sheet of lead 
on his breast while lying on his back, and that he 
avoided fruit and other food prejudicial to the 
voice, 

His first appearance in Naples made a veritable 
For several days in succession he sang 
to immense audiences. With a modern eye to busi- 
ness he engaged a great number of young men— 
the chronicle says 5,000—to keep up all kinds of 
applause wherever he sang. In Rome his success 
was equally unusual. The offer of a million ses 
terces—about $50,000—was made him for his ser- 
vices, which he refused, although that sum of 
money had a vastly greater value in those days than 
now. He said that for those who wanted to hear 
“his heavenly voice” he would sing in the gardens, 
Whenever he was called on to make speeches he 


sensation, 


had a singing teacher “standing by him to caution 
him against overstraining his vocal organs and to 
apply a handkerchief to his mouth when he did.” 
His mother became jealous of his fame and 
power, and even went so far as to offer herself in 
marriage to him in order to curb his influence. But 
he was not to be led by a woman. Three times he 
tried to poison her, and he also contrived machinery 
by which the floor of the room over her bed- 
chamber might fall on her and crush her. But 
getting rid of mother was no laughing matter, as 
he found when she swam ashore from the sinking 
boat he had sent her in to sea. He was obliged to 





have her slaughtered with a sword. In search of 
new adventure and deeds of derring-do, he set a 
firebrand to the city by night. 

At last the Roman public tired of his voice, his 
vice and all his insane extravagances. He was 
warned that he would be deserted, but he answered : 
‘An artist can live in any country.” 

When he was pursued by his enemies who 
sought his life, he repeatedly exclaimed: “What an 
artist now is about to perish!” Then driving a 
dagger to his heart as the footsteps of the cen- 
turions were heard at the door, he died in his thirty- 
second year. And the joy of the Romasis was so 
great that they “ran about the city with caps upon 
their heads.” 

The chronicle says: “He had an insatiable de- 
sire to immortalize his name-and acquire a reputa- 
tion which should last through all succeeding ages.” 

He succeeded in gaining an enduring mime, 
though he is forgotten as a tenor and harpist. 

The Latin historians, Suetonius and Tacitus, 
have a good deal to say about him which is rarely 
translated into English. But if any of our r.aders 
desire fuller information about this Nero—for such 
was his name—we refer them to the “Annals of the 
Empire” and the “Lives of the Czesars.” 

—— 
AGAIN A PRIZE. 


Not long ago Reginald de Koven offered a prize 
of $1,000 for the best libretto received in a contest 
instituted by him. The judges in charge of the 
competition included himself, Channing Pollock 
and Daniel V. Arthur. These gentlemen now an- 
nounce that the winner of the $1,000 is Hilliard 
Booth, and the name of the prize work is “Jean 
Lafitte.” 

In their public statement, the judges say that Mr. 
ooth’s work is not selected unconditionally, for it 
needs many changes in order to make it suitable 
for stage production and for adaptability to the 
musical setting which Mr. de Koven agreed to pro- 
vide for the successful worggin the contest. It ap- 
pears that 250 librettos wife sent in and that not 
one of them measured up fully to the standard set 
by Messrs. de Koven, Bellock and Arthur. 

There is no reason why a remarkable masterpiece 
in the way of a libretto should have sprung from 
such a competition, for the history of all similar 






enterprises shows a surprisingly small degree of 
success in the bringing out of great works under 
conditions of that kind. The few exceptions only 
prove the rule. It has not been forgotten that the 
Metropolitan Opera House prize of $10,000 for 
opera resolved itself into one of the monumental 
musical fizzles of the new century. The fate of 
“Mona” speaks for itself. It has been clearly estab- 
lished that the impetus of a money prize does not 
seem to create inspiration in artistic creation. It is 
always better to go to authors and composers of 
established reputation for librettos and operas when 
they are needed. 

At all events the result of the de Koven competi- 
tions is not surprising, for that artist never has as- 
sociated himself with any libretto that was not ele- 
vated in idea and purpose, and it would be an ex- 
tremely difficult matter—if not an impossible one— 
to find a book of a quality fine enough to bring 
forth such melodious, well-made, and truly effective 
music as that which Mr. de Koven wrote for his 
imperishable “Robin Hood,” one of the standard 
comic operas of all time. 


PresipeENt WILSON might profitably send Secre- 
tary Bryan to some of the places where discrimina- 
tion is practised against the American composer 
and executant. 


—— 


Tue high cost of living includes automobiles, 
steam yachts, artichokes, silk shoe laces, and EI- 
gar’s compositions. 





MUSIC AND MONEY. 


A recent editorial in the New York Sun is en- 
titled “The Worst of the Musical Years” and reais 
as follows: : 

Whether or not the effects of the present musical season 
will be noticeable next year is a question which interests 
those who have observed the lamentable results of the 
period which is soon to end. There has never been a time 
of such oversupply. Musical artists of every kind have 
rushed to the United States in numbers hitherto unknown. 
In spite of some recent experiences there evidently flour- 
‘shes abroad the confident belief that the inhabitants of this 
country are capable of absorbing limitless amounts of 
music of all kinds and are willing to pay any amount of 
money to gratify this passion. 

Yet how many foreign virtuosi must have returned to 
Europe during the past few years altogether disappointed 
and sometimes bitterly awakened as to the actual situation 
that exists here! And how this number will be increased 
when the small army now in this country returns home- 
ward! There has been no proportionate increase in the 
musical appetite of the communities which are called upon 
to support so many visiting artists. Communities which 
might with pleasure listen to one virtuoso a week are ex- 
pected to attend the concerts of three or four. To such 
an extent has the business of music making been overdone 
here. 

In some cities permanent orchestras have monopolized 
attention at the expense of the visiting celebrities. Local 
pride and interest require that the home orchestra shall be 
supported rather than the artist who comes for one con- 
cert. Of course the musicians suffer from this competition. 
Then there is opera distributed over a wide field of this 
continent. That is always the conqueror when there is 
competition between the two forms of musical entertain- 
ment. But the existence of these newer forms of rivalry 
has never served to diminish the number of foreign musi- 
cians that have been crowding to this country in recent 
seasons. The climax was reached during the present year. 

Surprising stories are told of the small public interest in 
artists who had come to this country with the usual ex- 
pectations of great profit. Some parts of the country have 
suffered more than others and have been so overrun with 
musicians that there has been bitter disappointment for 
them. In more than one case sudden returns to Europe 
have indicated the failure of their experience to correspond 
to their hopes. So decided has been the unsuccessful re- 
sult of this season, indeed, that it does not seem as if its 
like could be witnessed next winter. It seems impossible, 
moreover, that the facts concerning the musical situation 


* should any longer be concealed even from avaricious mu- 


sicians by the impresarios sufficiently unscrupulous to mis- 
inform them as to the actual conditions in this country. 
It is only to the union of these two elements that any sea- 
son so disastrous as that which has just come to an end 
could with any justice be attributed. 

While the intention of the Sun is good, in point- 
ing out what it considers to be an over supply of 
music, Our esteemed contemporary bases its infor- 
mation more on guesswork than on actual facts 
and figures. The New York Sun has not a suf- 
ficient outlook over the whole American musical 
field to justify its pessimistic conclusions, and if 
we mistake not, neither the artists nor the mana- 
gers keep that paper informed of their failures. 

Tne Mustcat Courter, while it defers to the 
Sun in matters of general news, respectfully begs 
to differ on the subject of the aforequoted edi- 
torial. The musical season now ending was not 
the worst of the musical years, and in fact was 
fairly good for most of the music makers and ex- 
cellent for the rest. When Tue Musica Courter 
says this, it is so. This journal never guesses in 
musical matters; it knows. 

disitscitiiatilieinidinton 


A writer in the Evening Mail does not believe 
that when he reads to himself rapidly, and without 
any thought of the process, he hears the words 
sounded, There is nothing remarkable in that. A 
similar thing is done every day by musicians—but 
only by real musicians—who are able to “read” a 
piece of music by merely looking at the notes and 
at the same time to “hear” it perfectly without the 
audible sounding of a single tone. As our method 
of learning words in childhood consists of hearing 
them and pronouncing them at the same time that 
we learn to spell and read them, there is not the 
slightest doubt that forever afterward in reading the 
visual and the auditory forces do their work in har- 
monious even if unconscious combination. 
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_ Impressions of Tetrazzini and the 
. Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


¢ . BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


: It was with keen interest that I wended my way 
- to the New York Metropolitan Opera House last 
Saturday evening, May 3, for I was to hear for 

the first time both Tetrazzini and the Chicago 

‘ Opera Company. [Less than three weeks ago I was 

> : listening to the ensemble of the Berlin Royal Op- 
i é era and only a month ago to that of the Paris Grand 
a fy Opera. Performances at the Royal Operas of Vien- 
: ‘ na, Stuttgart, Dresden, and also at the Teatro Co 


stanzi of Rome, where | heard Donizetti and Wag 
ner (“Walkiire”) early last January, and at La 
’ Scala, in Milan, where I also heard both Italian 

and German opera a few days later, all still fresh 
matter of 


i in my memory. So there were, as a 

i course, interesting comparisons to be made; more 
) over, | was glad to renew my acquaintance with 
| ‘ Donizetti’s timeworn opera, which I had not heard 


Outside of Italy it is now rarely 
I heard Patti sing it more 


for several years 
given on the Continent. 
than twenty-three years ago on this same Metro 
politan stage. 

The score of “Lucia” it is true does not enab! 
one to judge of the efficacy, in a modern sense, of 
is in the score was 
Chicago band of 


an orchestra, but what there 
admirably brought out by the 
While it would be an exaggeration to 
equal to that of the 


musicians. 
claim that this orchestra is 
Berlin or Vienna Royal Operas, it is not claiming 
too much to say that it is a first rate body of mu 

h sicians that can well bear comparison with the or 
chestras of the other principal ones on the Con 
tinent. The strings play with warmth and sonority, 

the quality of the woodwinds and brass was admira- 

H ble, while the general ensemble left nothing to be 
desired. 

The interest of the evening naturally centered in 
etrazzini, and the great ovation tendered her was, 
it seemed to me, wholly justified. She certainly is 

wonderful. I hardly know what to admire most 
in her—the ravishing quality of her Voice, or its 
evenness and purity throughout all the different 
registers or her sustained legato or her truly mar 
velous technical skill. Her coloratura passages 
were astonishing from their pearly clearness, ac 
curacy and ease of execution. 

Tetrazzini is supreme in the old Italian florid 
style of singing. Her “Mad Scene”’ will long live 
in my memory, and after hearing her in “Lucia” 


[ can thoroughly understand her immense popular- 
ity here. 
virtuosity, there is something else in her singing, 


\side from the phenomenal voice and 


a warmth, a verve, a charm, something that goes 
to the heart. 
soloists good, the Edgardo of 


Che other were 


Giorgini being particularly impressive, and Polese 
gave a magnificent rendition of the part of Ashton, 
both vocally and histrionically. He has a noble, 
manly baritone voice and he is a consummate ar 


tist. 

















ARTHUR N 


ABELL IN 


(As seen by the office 


ACTION 


artist.) 


The chorus was very fine, particularly the male 


portions of it. Scenically the production was first 


class. On the whole, I carried away a most vivid 
impression. This was the cast in full: 

Lucia Luisa Tetrazzini 
Alisa Helen Warrum 


Edgardo Aristodemo 


Lord Enrico 


(norgint 
Giovanni Polese 
Constantin Nicolay 


Ashton . 
Raimondo 

Venturini 
Aleotti 


Arturo Emilio 


Normanno Palmiro 


Musical director, Ettore Perosio 





From its Zurich correspondent, THe Musicat 
Courter receives this report of the first “Parsifal” 
performance in the very musical Swiss city, the 
presentation representing the initial one in Germany 
outside of Bayreuth: “Unpretentiously but rever- 
ently Zurich undertook thus to do honor to the 
master whom she sheltered for ten years in time of 
exile and stress. It was fitting that the city should 
have the distinction of being the first to receive 
‘Parsifal’ on its journeyings from its -Bayreuth 
home as a means of showing her devotion to the 
memory of the great composer who was so inti- 
mately connected with her musical life. Here 
‘Lohengrin’ was written and the ‘Ring’ was con 
ceived, and Wagner himself, speaking of his love 
for the place, declared that nowhere outside of the 
beautiful, peaceful Swiss environment could he have 
found such inspiration as came to him here. The 
dignity and simplicity of the performance of ‘Parsi- 
fal’ were worthy of the highest praise, and if 
emulated in subsequent productions, there need be 
no fear of profanation of the work. There was no 
undue heralding, and the Bayreuth traditions were 
faithfully adhered to. The results attained by Chiet 





Regisseur Rogorsch and Conductor Kempter were 
most satisfying. The principal 
soloists were Willy Almer, as Parsifal; Emmy 
Kriger, Kundry; Wilhelm Stockholt, Amfortas, 
Karl Gritzbach, Gurnemanz, all of whom 
proved very efficient, the roles of Parsifal and 
Kundry being especially well rendered. The chorus 
was remarkably good and the orchestra proved for 
the most part admirably adequate to the great de 
The scenes, designed by 


impressive and 


and 


mands made by the work. 
Gamper, of Berne, and completed by Albert Isler, 
of Zurich, were greatly praised here for their sym 
bolism and tasteful simplicity.” 


FRANK Patrerson’s dreadful secret is revealed 
at last, and by the Los Angeles Graphic, as fo'lows 


Speaking of program notes, the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra management has been particularly fortunate in 
its editors. E. F. Kubel for nine years, Frank Patterson 
for five years, and Waldo F. Chase for two years, have 
supplied program notes that are the equal of any in the 
country. And it is no light task to get together the ma- 
terial thus presented—one which I imagine pays the writer 
about one-fifth what it is worth. The program books have 
been far and away more artistic in their makeup than the 


advertising monstrosities of the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra. 

There is no reason. why concert programs should 
not carry advertising if the publishers are able to 
get it. But there is every reason to congratulate the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on its connection with 
the prince of all program annotators and champion 
long distance encyclopedist, Philip Hale. 


o—- - 





MUSICAL composers are only human, after all. 
Chey are not to be blamed for liking to show off 
after the manner of ordinary men. What was 
Bach’s “Art of Fugue” but a manifest desire to let 
the world know that he possessed all the knowledge 
worth having about fugues? more 
than an ounce of inspiration in all that ton of learn- 
ing. And Beethoven's great fugue in his “Missa 


Solemnis”’ 


Chere is not 


is that an inspiration when compared 
with the flood tide that sweeps all before it in the 
Rossini, too—he thought he 
astonished world how much he 
He did it. He has left it on 


record in his “Stabat Mater,” and a sorry affair it is 


C minor symphony? 
the 
knew about fugue. 


would show 


Strauss also thought it necessary to prove his right 
He 
and draped it 
Mac 
beth might have said had he been a music critic 
Yes; 


must be allowed a little scope to show their one 


to wear the spurs of a contrapuntal knight 
chose an innocent theme, “Evening,” 
in the ‘“‘dunnest pall of polyphonic hell’’—as 
instead of the tool of a militant composers 
touch of nature which makes them akin to plain and 
uninspired folk who never dream of melodies and 
soar into the empyrean of harmony 
eaiaces 

Was it really because the word “kiss” appeared 
twice in the madrigal selected as the competition 
piece for the Irish Musical Festival held in Dublin 
recently that one of the choirs objected and two 
kiss?) 
Or was it because the general 


resignations (one for each from the com 


mittee took place 
tone of the verse was so banal It is to be hoped 
the latter reason was the real one. Following are 
the objectionable two words as they occur in the 
“poetry” 
Camilla fair tripped o'er the plain; 
1 followed quickly after 
Her overtaken I had fain, 
And kissed her when I caught her 
Hope being past her to obtain, 
Camilla,’ I call 


She answered me with great disclaim 


loud 


‘I will not kiss at all.” 
Is the Jewish composer losing his inspiration? 
As against the important Meyerbeer, Halevy, Bizet, 
Goldmark, Moszkowski 
contributions of former 


Mendelssohn, Offenbach, 
and Gernsheim musical 
days, one misses the Hebrew influence in the more 
modern list embracing Strauss, Reger, Humper 
dinck, Debussy, d’Indy, Schillings, Rachmaninoff, 


Mas 


Schonberg is a Jew, but has not yet been 


Glazounow, Sinding, Puccini, Leoncavallo, 
cagni. 
entirely accepted as a composer. 


Mary Garpen for the new Hammerstein Opera 
York? At least 
just as Tue Musicat Courter goes to press. Al 


in New that is a sub rosa report 
it is whispered loudly that Hammerstein will charg 
$6 for his parquet seats and give opera not only in 
English but also in French and Italian If the 
Garden engagement materializes the Hammerstein 
Opera will have the privilege of presenting that 


singer to the American public in “Aphrodite.’ 


CoLocNe recently had a revival of Weber’ 
“Oberon” in the arrangement for the stage mad 
by the late Gustav Mahler, which was received 
with much enthusiasm by the public. The Mahler 


arrangement is capital. It is reported that the pet 
formance, with Gustav Brecher directing and un 
der Director Remon’s stage management. was ex 


cellent. 
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In Berlin, the Kurfiidsten Opera has just closed a com- 


itively successful season based on the communistic plan 
f profit sharing among the members of the company. Tne 
heme is lovely. It presages that we now are in sight of 
millennium of fraternalism on the operatic stage. The 
u! iperb, great, ideal. One can imagine an average 
rning at the Kurftirsten Opera, when all the singers and 
ingeresses are gathered together for a business confab. 
ething like this 


lall Tenor Where is the Fat Baritone? 
Blonde Basso—‘He’s putting up the billboards in front 

the house. Let's go on without him.” 
lall Tenor (firmly)—‘No; this is his morning to be 
iirman of the board of directors, and I insist that the 
be extended to him. You know our agreement, 

dies, gentlemen and stage managers.” 
All Hear, hear!’ (Several members of the company 
yay and soon return with the Fat Baritone, who 


irries a pot of paste, a large brush and a bundle of 
placard 

Chorus Man No. 96—‘‘Here, let me take that job off 
our hands. I'll do the bill-boarding and you chairman 
€ meeting.” 

All [That's the spirit! There's the boy for you! 
Bravo! Famous! Bien! Bene!” 

Lean Baritone—“I move that No. 96 be allowed to sing 
The Messenger in ‘Aida.’ That role doesn’t matter, any- 


The order of 
business today requires that we at once settle on the tenor 


“Carried by acclamation 


ng Radames.” 
rt Basso—‘Let the first tenor do it, of course.” 
lat Baritone (severely)—‘Don't you know that there is 


onger a first tenor in this company? ‘They all are 


first.’ 
ill Tenor (emphatically )—“You bet.” 

Short Basso—“I haven't bothered much about our ar- 
range t Isn't there one tenor who gets more than the 
rest 

Fat Bariton There was; but he voluntarily reduced 
his salary, and we raised the pay of the lesser tenors, until 


now all of them receive the same fee 1 suggest that the 
knockkneed tenor do Radames.” 
Knockkneed Tenor—“Great Heavens! What are you 


thinking of I don’t draw five pfennigs at the box office.” 


at Baritone 
Pigeon Toed Tenor—“I'd like to oblige, but you know 


| invariably crack on anything over high A flat.” 


‘How about the Pigeon Toed Tenor?” 


Fat Baritone—“Then there's nothing left except to give 
role to the Tall Tenor.” (To the T. T.) “All the ten- 
refuse the role. Do you accept it?” 
Tall Tenor (bows)—“As my colleagues decide.” 
Fat Baritone Now for the Aida.” 

Many Soprano Voices—“No, my dear, I wouldn't think 
f it—Absolutely not—You've always sung it—You're ideal 
e part—I'm not dramatic enough—The critics say that 


to is not to be compared to yours—The audience 


never will accept me as the embodiment of a beautiful 

thiopian slave—I don't know how to make up the part 

Your pianissimo is ravishing—After you, my dear—No, 
é No—Yes—I won't—You must.” 


Kat Baritone (pounding gavel)—“Order, order, there! 
What the trouble 
iny Soprano Voices—“She's got to sing it—She won't 

it—-She’s better than I am—No, I'm not—You are—How 
dare you contradict You're always more successful than 
[ am in the role—You’re a liar—You're another—Are you 

ruin our company by not appearing ?—Cat— 

us scuffle ensues. ) 
Fat Baritone—‘Ladies, ladies, it won't do at all. Some- 
dy's got to sing Aida. Separate them, gentlemen.” 
Blonde Basso | have it Chere are eight sopranos in 
ur company and four acts in ‘Aida.’ Let two of them 
g in each act.” 
All Hooray 
Fat Baritone Carried by acclamation.” 

Lean Baritone Mr. Chairman, I move that we install 
1 revolving billboard in front of the house, which shall 
continually turn the names of the cast in such a manner 
that no one and yet every one will be at the top of the list. 

All (carry the motion screamingly and hug each other 
in a delirium of joy) 

Shockhaired Conductor—“Might I be permitted to ask 
whether the Tall Tenor likes slow or quick tempi in 
Aida’? ’ 


Short Basso (shrewdly)—“How much money did we 


have in the house the time we gave ‘Aida’ with quick 
témpi ?” 

Tall Tenor—‘“I'll look that up, and then the Shockhaired 
Conductor can guide himself accordingly. I'll follow him.” 

Shockhaired Conductor—‘Pardon me, but it will be my 
pleasure to follow you.” 

T. T.—“On the contrary.” 

S. H. C.—“I couldn't think of it.” 

T, T.—“I spoke first.” 

S. H. C.—“I'm the conductor.” 

T. T.—“I'm the singer.” 

S. H. C.—But you're a greater artist.” 

T. T.—‘How ridiculous. You conduct from memory.” 

S. H. C—‘And you sing in three languages and do 
Wagner as well as Verdi.” 

T. T.—“Absurd.” 

S. H. C.—“You know I'm right.” 

T. T.—“Are you trying to insult me?” 

S. H. C.—“I’ve challenged men for less.” 

T. T.—“Will you acknowledge that you are greater than 
I am?” 

S. H. C—*“Never.” 

T. T.—“Take that” (slaps him in the face with a full 
piano score of “Gétterdammerung” ). 

S. H. C. (sinks to the ground unconscious). 

Fat Baritone (gravely)—‘“The chair is sorry, but dis- 
cipline must be maintained here at all costs. The Tall 
Tenor did right.” 

All (quietly)—“Yea, yea.” 

Fat Baritone (looks at notebook)—‘“If the contralto 
principals will kindiy get to work, we can adjourn the 
meeting. It is their week for sweeping and scrubbing. 
You will find the mops and brooms in the cellar, ladies.” 

(Contraltos run to their task enthusiastically.) 

(All applaud). 

S. H. C, (recovering and murmuring)—“You, Norns, 
unravel the rope of runes”—— ' 

T. T. (hits him again). 

Rene 

To watch Dr. Kunwald watch Al Jolson piay the tom- 
tom, castanets, tambourine, sleigh bells, etc., after “The 
Honeymoon Express” one evening last week was a better 
Winter Garden show than they gave on the stage. 

RRR 

Answers to questions propounded at musical examina- 
tions in England, and garnered by the London Musical 
Herald: 

Purcell was the only English composer there ever was. 

Palestrina’s music is very monotonous and holy. When 
listened to it makes a man soar above all the evil and dark 
spots in his character. 

The Messiah is an athem, and was written between 1600 
and 1700; it was written by Routledge. The St. Matthew 
was written by Choppin in the year 1663. 

Composers such as Handel and Bach knew next to noth- 
ing about chords and keys. 

Beethoven's music is full of accidentals, and if not 
played with largeness does not sound well. 

Con sordino means (a) with sordidness; (b) in a sar- 
castic manner. 

Beethoven was not very great at religious composition, 
although he harmonized The Messiah. : 

Mozart’s operas were smooth, while Weber's were all 
large chords which only he himself could stretch. 

Sinfonia Eroica means a heretic. 

France was indulging in the amusing and comical opera; 
but England must have a higher standasd, a nobler aim, a 
better hope. 

Handel's operas are light and not stilted as those of 
Wagner. 

Large prices have been payed for Bach’s compositions, 
and also to her them played. 

near 

Franklin P. Adams is disporting himself these inspiring 
spring days by writing rag time parodies of famous poems. 
To F. P: A.’s mind, this is how “Crossing the Bar” would 
appear if set to music by the syncopating fraternity: 

“Crossin’ THe Musticar Bar.” 

By Don, the Tennyson of the Cabarets. 
Sun-set an’ eve-a-ning star (twinkle, twink) 
Pull the blind! Get behind! Listen here !— 
That's one clear call for me! 

Hully gee—just for me ?+-yes, for me; 
But 

Crossin’ the bar, kid; take it from pa, kid; 
There ain't a-gonna be no moan; 

Well! 


CHORUS. 
Crossin’ the bar—here we are, here we are— 
It’s a bar, it’s a bar, it’s a bar! 
In a sloop, in a yawl—should we worry at all? 
Yo! Ho! Put in your oar; 
Kiss me, girls, I’m a-leavin’ the shore; 
An’ the tide’s too full for a sound or a foam— 
By, by, people—regards back home ; 
Crossin’ crossin’—(there’s very little loss in) 
Our crossin’, crossin’ the bar. (Boom!) 

a 

No, Clothilde, we did not write “appalling voice.” We 
wrote “appealing.” 

manure 

John Markert & Co are the proud possessors of the 
attached letters: 

March 7, 1913. 
Mr. John Markert & Co. New York. 

I have lernt by one of the pano Co of this Country that 
you do Make colection of achent instruments of spesely 
old Violins I will say that I have got one whitch is a 
Very old instrument called the Stradivarius Whitch I am 
ready to despose of eney time that I get to find eney body 
Who is colecting them now this instrument is in good 
shave ad a Verrey sweet tone if you are colecting in- 
struments of this kind you May do Well to look this Mat- 
ter up let me know by return Maill What you can do re- 
garding this Matter 

Your Oblige 








March 2oth, 1913. 

Mr. John Markert & Co. New York 

Dear Sir your favor to hand of March 12 I will say in 
replie that you are labourn under the presion that some 
other people does in the Way of this instrument that | 
have Menchened Whitch I owne ad have in my pecesion 
it is not a factory violine that | am speaking of I may go 
farther to say that this Violine Was Maid ad in use for 
propely a hundred ad 50 years before they had factores 
to Make them you Will agree With me that there Was 
only ten of these Violins Maid by the fames Maker stradi- 
varius so fair they can account for all of them but one so 
I am sadisfied that I have got the missen link of the chain 
I do not deam it safe to ship this article as it Mite get 
damaged in the shipment or it Mite get a chance of get- 
ting lost all together there is a record of this instrument 
being in use over 250 years I would swooner that you 
Would take a trip up into this Co. as it would be well 
Worth to you what it would cost for to see what there is 
to see in this Co. as it onely ben settled up about 8 years 
it Would be a change from the city life to the Co. for the 
time you would be here I would like to hear from you 
agin ad see what you think about it we are living in the 
Northern part of Canada we are living wher ethey rais 
the hard Wheat ad have the cold Weather in Winter time 
June Would be the best time for to come if you Maid up 
your Ming to come hoping to hear from you by return 
Maill Your 








nee 

On the Outside of the Mount Morris House, Fourth 
avenue and 125th street, is this legend: “High Class Vocal 
and Musical Entertainment.” 

Rae 

Saint-Saéns, who has championed many another com- 
poser’s cause, himself receives a word of comfort from 
Brother Regal, who, in refutation of the all too common 
charge that Saint-Saéns’ music is “facile” and not “deep,” 
writes in the Springfield (Mass.) Republican of April 24: 

“There is a classical quality, too in the B minor con- 
certo, No. 3, by the greatest of living French composers, 
C. Saint-Saéns, which followed. Saint-Saéns is sometimes 
accused of superficiality, and in a sense the accusation has 
force; there are times when he glides easily over the sur- 
face, contents himself with neat arrangements and piquant 
rhythms. But at all events he appreciates that art, what- 
ever may lie underneath, is mainly a matter of surface, 
which is what the obscurely profound are apt not to realize. 
This concerto, which, save for an occasional empty ‘tutti’ 
passage, serves unusually well with piano accompaniment, 
is brilliant, melodious and effective, with no idle gymnas- 
tics, and at many points, notably in the finale, has kinship 
with ‘Samson et Dalila.’ But the best movement is the 
charming berceuse like ‘andante quasi allegretto,’ which is 
always a favorite.” 

nae 

About 15,000 suffragettes marched past Tae Musicat 

Courter offices last Saturday, to music played by male 


bands. 
zeae 


If Bernard Shaw had not become a successful author he 
might have been a great prima donna. Recently in the 
course of a public address, he said: “I honestly believe 
that I am something much superior to the average of 
mankind.” 

aneae 

A Chicago writer objects to the unrestricted use of the 
word “drank” and says that it annoys him to read con- 
stantly phrases like “He drank in the scene,” “She drank 
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in his every word,” “They drank in the music,” etc. The 
protesting scribe goes on: “As well say that ‘He ate the 
scene,’ ‘She ate his every word,’ and “They ate the music.’ 
Can one drink or eat a scene, words, or music?” While 
there is some doubt as to being able to imbibe in the 
manner described, we have a distinct recollection of meet- 
ing a piece of Christmas cake from Nuremberg on which 
was frosted in sugar a winter scene, and a few measures 
of music entitled—also in sugar—“O, Tannenbaum.” 
Scene, words and music were eaten without trouble. 
nner 
Scutari sounds like the name of some Eastern musical 
instrument, 
nRe 
Why the three B’s of music? Why not the twenty-four 
B’s—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Berlioz, Bruckner, Bala- 
kirew, Bizet, Boéllmaun, Bellini, Borodin, Bruch, Balfe, 
3antock, Bartlett, Bazzini, Beach, Boccherini, Boieldieu, 
Bossi, Brockway, Bridge, Brill, Buck, Bungert? No, 
there are twenty-five, for one must not forget Badarczev- 
ska, much anathematized composer of “The Maiden’s 
Prayer.” 
eRe 
Later—The office boy amends the number to twenty-six, 
with Irving Berlin, inventor of “Everybody's Doin’ It.” 
nner 
What is the theater coming to? This is an advertise- 
ment in the Broadway surface cars: “Free! Ask Your 
Dealer. Theater tickets for Loew's Broadway Theater, 
with each package of Egyptienne ‘Straight’ cigarettes.” 
nner 
Apropos, Marcus Loew, the moving picture magnate, 
was seen prowling near the site of the proposed new 
Hammerstein Opera, at Fifty-first street and Lexington 
avenue. He wore a false beard and a look of anticipation 
MUSIC IN SAN ANTONIO. 
San Antonio, Tex., April 23, 1913 
On Thursday evening, April 17, “Trovatore” was given 
by Colombati De Acugna and her advanced pupils, assist- 
Che opera was most enjoyable from 
Madame De Acugna as Azucena was 


ed by other singers 
beginning to end. 
admirable. Her work showed her to be the finished artist 
that she is. The following took the important roles: Nell 
Wayne as Leonora, Carrie Strittmatter as Inez, Madame 
De Acugna as Azucena, Charles M. Lee as Manrico, Aturo 
Legaro as Count di Luna. De Acugna directed the or- 
chestra most ably. De Acugna is also director of the 
Tuesday Musical Auxiliary Chorus and the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra 
nner 

Friday, April 18, the San Antonio Musical Club present- 
ed its third artist this season—Lucy Marsh, soprano. It 
was certainly a treat for San Antonians to hear Miss 
Marsh, because she has become so well known through 
her Victor records 
sang the solo in the cantata for women’s voices, “St. Mary 
Magdalene,” by Vincent d'Indy, which was rendered by 
the San Antonio Choral Club. The chorus was under the 
direction of Oscar J. Fox. 

nearer, 

On May 6, the Tuesday Musical Club will hold its final 
business meeting of the year, to be followed by a program 
on “Cradle Songs of All Nations.” The program is in 
charge of Mrs. Alfred Duerler, Mrs. W. S. Seng and Mrs. 
Charles Denison. Mrs. STANLEY WINTERS. 


Her songs were most enjoyable; she 





A Good Guess. 

In the Fifth avenue window of a certain dealer in phono- 
graphs there is a sign advertising the merits of music in 
general and of the dealer's machines in particular. It 
begins : 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast” (sic). 

That statement challenges attention. You immediately 
think of the yowling cat in the back yard, and an invest- 
ment in a talking machine seems to be a household ne 
cessity—as much so as fly screens. That and no more 
seems a nice little advertisement for Music. But read the 
next line: 

“Come in. We have just what is best for your taste.”— 
New York Evening Post 





Wassili Leps Conducts Week of Opera. 


Music lovers of Philadelphia are being treated this weck 
to an unusual series of operas given in English by the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, at the Broad Street The 
ater Last Monday evening, May 5, Conductor Wassili 
Leps began his carefully selected repertory with “The B« 
hemian Girl.” On Tuesday evening “Martha” was sung, 
and will be followed tonight by “Faust”; “Martha” azain 
on Thursday evening; “Der Freischiitz” on Friday night, 
“The Bohemian Girl” on Saturday afternoon, and “Faust” 
again on Saturday night will complete the week 





Nikisch, Blech, and Bruno Walter are to conduct the 
special Wagner performances at Darmstadt. 


On Long Haired Musicians. 

(J. Cuthbert Hadden, in The Triad, Wellington, New Zealand.) 

Some years ago I was present when Sir Frederick 
Bridge gave an inaugural address to the students of Trin- 
ity College of Music, London. Sir Frederick is the wit of 
the profession in England, but on this occasion he adopted 
quite a fatherly solemnity. Addressing the male students 
especially, he said: “I hope you won't let your hair grow 
abnormally long. Often when a boy makes a little progress 
he comes with his hair nicely brushed, but after making 
further progress his hair is never brushed and very sel- 
dom cut. Don’t let yourselves be laughed at as long- 
haired ascetic prigs. The profession nowadays is not one 
you can go loafing into to amuse yourselves.” 

Now, to the uninitiated and the unthinking this may 
seem the very commonplace of common sense. But let us 
consider for a moment. - First, we have the undoubted fact 
that a great many distinguished musicians, executants 
especially, have been, and are, long haired. I say execu 
tants especially; for Beethoven’s shaggy head is unique 
among the composers. Mendelssohn wore his hair long, 
but very tidily long, if I may use the expression; Schu- 
mann’s thick, lank, clinging locks did not give the heavy 
face any more attractive an appearance; and Brahms—well, 
Johannes was both long haired and long bearded, and a 
great composer in a beard is something of a novelty 
Handel and Bach, Haydn and Mozcart, all wore wigs, so 
they might just as well have been bald, and, for all we 
know, were 

But look at the executants, the pianists and the violin 
ists more particularly. I am old enough to have seen 
(and coveted) the leonine locks of Anton Rubinstein; and 
l'ranz Liszt, the long haired, remains in my mind as one 
of the most striking personalities I ever met. Who does 
not know the chrysanthemum coiffure of Paderewski? 
Who that ever heard Emil Sauer failed to note the pendu- 
lous capillary attraction of that artist? I heard 
Eugen d’Albert recently, and remarked that his caput cov- 
ering was as fine as his playing. Rosenthal is copiously 
thatched; Rafael Joseffy, I am told, is also heavy haired. 
[He is not.—Editor Musica Courter.} Paganini was 
conspicuously long haired; so were Joachim and Sarasate; 
so are Ysaye and Kubelik. 

No doubt there are exceptions. But I am pretty well 
persuaded in my own mind that, while, of course, hair or 
no hair can make no difference to the intrinsic merits of 
a violinist or a pianist, the want of hair may make a vast 
difference in the matter of public appreciation. It is silly, 
to be sure, but there is no getting over the fact that the 
concert public expect to look for a certain picturesque un 
tidiness, an affectation of pose and of manner. A bald 
curate might make a parlor reputation on the flute, but if 
he touched the piano he would want a wig. A violinist 
with a head like a billiard ball would never prove a suc 
cess: at least such a phenomenon would have large odds 
to contend against Do you imagine that Paderewski 
would ever have achieved his world wide fame without 
that mop of hair? Not a bit of it! And then you must 
remember that in these spreading locks the artist finds a 
very convenient means of displaying certain little manner 
isms which he could not otherwise work off effectively 
upon his admiring audiences. 

That there is a great deal of vulgar affectation on this 
matter among that class to whom Carlyle’s definition of 
musicians as “a windbagge sort of people, who think 
more of their hair than the inside of their heads” aptly 
applies, I readily admit. 
clammy breed of youth, long haired and unkempt, and 
generally Bohemian, who thinks to capture fame and gain 
notoriety by saving on his barber's bill. But there must 


I have no patience with that 


surely, to be perfectly serious, be some connection between 
the practice of music and hirsute growth. A prominent 
physician once gravely assured me that “a man with a 
great head of hair is generally an enthusiast.” If there is 
anything in that, then the long haired virtuoso would be 
very easily explained; for no instrumentalist can well mak« 
his way with the pulic without having an immense reserve 
of enthusiasin in his nature. But medical views of the 
subject are naturally divergent. Doctors differ there as in 
other things. 

Here, for instance, is a Boston (Mass.) medical journal 
calling special attention to the fact that music has a won 
derful influence on the growth of the hair. It reminds me 
of a certain experiment undertaken by Darwin. Some 
body had told the author of “The Origin of Species” that 
music had an effect on growing plants; whereupon the 
ardent scientist procured a man with a cornet and installed 
him beside a row of broad beans. The beans profited 
nothing by the performance, and Darwin was sadly disap 
pointed 

If he had lived to read this Boston medical journal he 
would have got an explanatory hint. “Brass instruments,” 
says the authority, “have a fatal influence on the growth 
of the hair, notably the cornet.” Notably the cornet! I 
can quite believe it; indeed, I can believe anything of the 
cornet. Spurgeon, the great preacher, was once asked by 
a young zealot if he thought he (the zealot) might prac- 


tise the cornet and yet remain a Christian. “You may cer 





tainly remain a Christian while practising the cornet,” was 
the answer, “but I can’t speak for your neighbors.” | 
believe it is a fact that in a rural churchyard in Ireland 
there is a tombstone bearing this inscription, a masterpiece 
“Paddy O’ Rafferty 
A sufhcient death certificate! 


of laconic significance : His neighbor 
played the cornet.” 

But I am wandering. To return to the Boston medico, 
I read, in reference to the effect of brass instruments on 
the hair, that “so frequent has this baldness among mem 
bers of regimental bands become that physicians have 
given it the name of ‘trumpet baldness.’” Is this really 
the case? I can understand why playing the piano and 
the violin should promote hirsute growth (as the Bostor 
man contends it does), while playing on the trumpet or 
the trombone tends to unthatching of the skull. The med 
ico’s Own suggestion ‘is that “probably the intense con 
gestion of the players’ face when blowing into a wind in 
strument affects his entire head, and anything thr 


blood to the head has a tendency to make the hair fall 


owing 


out.” I suppose we had better leave it at that 
The whole subject of what I may call artists and ex 
ternals is, however, worth pondering—pondering seriously 
by the artists themselves. Alas! we are all sadly suscepti 
ble to surface impressions. If pleasing, they cover up 
many sins; and if unpleasing—it’s ignoble to admit it, but 
they serve to obscure many an art virtue. The effect of 


a baggy trouser leg on a sublime adagio may be destruc 


tive, and an illcut gown may go as far toward dispossess 
ing an audience's suffrage as an ill developed talent. We 
use the eye in harness with the ear, and our judgment is 
sometimes alarmingly swayed through our vision. If half 
the artists who find themselves failures were to turn to the 
tailor, the modiste, the barber, or the trained director of 


trick and pose, they might find the key to the remedy 


There is at present in view a certain singer with a very 


fair voice. She deserves much more success than she hz 


She is a tall, thin girl, with narrow facial outline, sur 
mounted always by an clongated topknot of hair whicl 
throws her altogether out of drawing. She needs a visit 
to an artist. Her aspect is ridiculous, and to the observer 
impresses itself in her singing I heard it remarked of 
her recently: “She can’t sing; she’s silly.” She's not silly 
and she can sing; but she needs exterior harmony, and 
she never will be a popular success until she learns to fill 
the public eye more evenly 


Naturally, she’s taking more singing lessons, and be 
lieves that future success will be the result of more study 
What she needs is to shorten her lines, which at present 
are gaunt and exaggerated, and which create round her an 
atmosphere of absurdity that the public cannot resist. A 
good hairdresser, not to say artist, might settle the matter 
for her at once, but she'll not think of external practi 
tioners. She'll keep up with a singing teacher. She is only 
one of many 

Artists put forward by prominent teachers as educa 
tionally well equipped for a professional success, yet wh 
meet with failure upon their debut, are constantly at a 
mysterious loss where to turn. They have the fine voice 
and fine method or the true feeling and finished technic; 
others, with fewer natural gifts and culture, are making 
a success. What can be the matter It occurs to them 
they will go back to study for a while with a new teacher 
They may keep this up ad infinitum They are looking 


for internal causes, when most likely their ill fate lies with 


external. Unsuccessful artists of all types who are at sea 
concerning their deficiencies should put to the test the 
potency of those who fashion gestures or garments and 
other superficial attractions, which go so long a way 


ward inviting popular favor 


At the Van Yorx Studio. 
Theodore van Yorx, the prominent tenor and 
teacher, of 21 West Thirty-eighth street, New York, ha 


made public recent concert engagements of two of his pu 
pils, as follows: The April bookings of Roy M. Stecle were 
April 3, New York City April 14, Passaic, N. } \ 


7. New York City; April 8, Peekskill, N. Y \nril 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; April 24, Newark, N. J., Orator . 
ciety, and April 27, Hackensack, N. J 

The present tour of John Young includes the following 
engagements. April 30, recital, Poultney 
liamstown, Mass.; May 13, New Rochelle, N. Y., May 
Yonkers, N. Y., in “Thé Messiah”: May 20, Canandaigua 


N. Y., in Mendelssohn‘s “St Paul”; M Trentos 
N. J., and May 29, Pomfret, Conn 
\ correspondent vouches for th fol vin An 


ganist of a certain local church had promised to play a 


wedding. Arriving somewhat late, he discovered that he 
had forgotten to bring the ‘Wedding March,’ and th« 
thing available was a copy of the ‘Messiah.’ He 
aware that the contracting parties were noi 


so they were in happy ignorance that they left 
to the strains of ‘For Unto Us a Child Is Born ry 


happened about thirty years ago, and, curiously ecroug! 
the people never had any children.”’—lIon’on M a 
Ne ws 
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Phone, Avon 2923 R, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2, 1913. 


Ihe Chicago Grand Opera Company concluded a bril- 
liant season at Music Hall, Tuesday night. A deficit of 
about $400 remains to be paid by the Cincinnati guarantors, 
the proceeds falling that much below the $34,000 fixed 
as the guarantee by a body of prominent citizens to imsure 
the four performances. Mary Garden in the title role of 
Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” won much suc- 
cess. This opera, never before given in Cincinnati, is richly 
melodious and was artistically staged. The ballet which 
followed this performance on the afternoon of April 26 
was perfect in detail and Rosina Galli, wonderful as she 
is, scarcely outshone her well trained satellites. “Wal- 
kure” was given the same evening with Olive Fremstad 

Briinnhilde, Jane Osborn-Hannah as Sieglinde, and 
Clarence Whitehill as Wotan. All three scored a com- 
plete success. 

nner 

Sunday afternoon the opera forces joined in a popular 
concert. Cleofonte Campanini conducted. Francesco 
Daddi scored with his “Neapolitan Songs,” proving a rare 
treat, beth in voice and individuality. He was recalled re- 
peatedly, and was the only member of the company al 
lowed to give an encore. ‘Tetrazzini, the peerless, was the 
bright, particular star Monday night, singing Gilda in 
Rigoletto, her marvelous voice eclipsing all else. Tuesday 
night the season closed with “The Jewels of the Madon- 
na,” by Wolf-Ferrari. Carolina White and George Ham 
lin shared honors in this performance, 


RnR 


\ program of uncommon interest was presented by P. 
\. Tirindelli and the Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra, 
Thursday night, in Conservatory Hall. The concert, 
which was the last before the orchestra disbands for the 
summer, opened with the “Sinfonia,” in D major, by Phil 
lip Emanuel Bach, displaying the fine precision and 
splendid tonal qualities which make the Conservatory 
orchestra unique among student organizations. The com 
positions of Chalmers Clifton, a gifted alumnus of the 
Conservatory now studying under Vincent d’Indy in Paris, 
were enthusiastically received by the large and discrim 
inating audience. The numbers selected to be played at 
this time were the adagio from the piano sonata in D 
major, canon, three waltzes, an air and the finale from 
Mr. Clifton’s suite for trumpet and orchestra. The so 
loists were of concert caliber, and one can scarcely credit 
the fact that they are all students with the joys of com 
mencement day still before them. Etta Mastin sang the 
aria “Connais tu le Pays,” from “Mignon,” with ease, de 
lighting her auditors with the warmth and color of her 
lovely voice. Jemmie Vardeman played the Beethoven 
piano concerto in G major, cadenza by d’Albert, with or- 
chestral accompaniment. Miss Vardeman’s clean, firm 
touch and technical ability, allied with a strong musical 
sense, mark her as one of the promising talents among the 
young pianists at the Conservatory. Hazel Dessery, a 
young violinist of unusual gifts, rather astonished those 
who had not yet heard her by the fire and fervor of her 
playing in the romanza and finale from the violin concerto 
in D minor by Wieniawski. A suite of dances, including 
a Spanish and Russian dance by Moszkowski, Oriental by 
Cui with violin solo by Maria Elise Johnson, Scandina- 
vian dance by Sibelius, “Witches,” “Bells” and “Devils” 
by Rebikoff, Hungarian dance of Brahms, “Golliwog’s 
Cakewalk” by Debussy, and Norwegian dance by Grieg, 
were splendidly done, adding new laurels to Signor Tirin- 
delli, who has brought the orchestra up to its present high 
tandard. 

neuer 

There has been a considerable demand for invitations to 
the graduating recital of Alma Beck, the gifted young 
contralto, who has made such remarkable progress in her 


work at the College of Music. Miss Beck wili offer a pro 
gram of songs suited to her voice. It is remarkable what 
this young singer has accomplished in an incredibly short 
time, and she is deserving of praise for the position she 
maintains among established artists, especially in con 
sideration of her tender years. Miss Beck will be heard 
at the Odeon Monday evening, May 5. 
nReR 
The second of the series of evening recitals by pupils 
from the class of Romeo Gorno, of the College of Music, 
will take place at the Odeon, May 6. The program, which 
wil! be announced later, contains a number of interesting 
works, which will be presented in a manner only to be 
expected of Signor Gorno’s well prepared class. 
RRR 
Students of the College of Music were given a compli- 
mentary recital at the Odeon by Carl Beutel, pianist, for- 
merly of Detroit The Saturday noon recitals having 


come to a close, it was determined to have Mr. Beutel 
appear at that hour in order to allow him to fulfill his 
plans. There was a large assemblage of students, who 





showed their appreciation by spirited applause for each 
number. That Mr. Beutel is an accomplished composer, 
as well as an intelligent and finely equipped pianist, was 
manifested in several of his own works which found 
place on the program. With Johannes Miersch, the well 
known violinist, he played his sonata in F ninor for pianu 
and violin in three movements, with syncopated passagrs 
that were strikingly familiar, yet woven with such careful 
discrimination as to augment and not detract from its 
musical value. Mr. Beutel’s sonata will bear repetition, 
and its brilliancy will undoubtedly meet with favor. As 4 
pianist, he is forceful, has splendid technic, and his style 
is thoroughly convincing. His performance of the thir- 
teenth Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt was all that could be 
desired. 
RRAe 

The College of Music will present advanced pupils from 
the class of Albino Gorno, principal of the piano depart- 
ment, in two evening recitals at the Odeon, May i2 and 
13. 

nner 

At the Odeon next Wednesday evening, the Coliege vt 
Music will present pupils from the class of Johannes 
Miersch, principal of this department in the college, in the 
first of two recitals. Mr. Miersch has a large and very 
interesting class, and recent concert appearances made by 
some of its members in assisting pianists and vocalists 
manifested the excellence of their training. 

RAR, 

The artist class of Theodor Bohlmann wil be heard in 
a piano recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on 
Thursday evening of this week. Some promising new 
talent will be introduced for a first public hearing on this 
occasion. Helen May Curtis will give a program of read- 
ings with musical accompaniments at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music tomorrow evening. She will have as 
her accompanist the brilliant young pianist, Lena Palmer. 
Talent from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music gave o 
recital at the Plainville School, Tuesday evening, April 
29. The program was participated in by Clara Wilhelm, 
soprano; John Stewart, baritone; Anna Rogers, reader, 
Robert Schenk, violinist, and Lizzie Rhette Herndon, 
pianist, Fannie May Pointer acting in the capacity of 
accompanist. A song recital by members of Frances 
Moses’ class will attract a large audience to the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music next Saturday evening, May 
10. The program will consist of several concerted num- 
bers besides the solos, which will be sung by the Misses 
Helen Hesser, Edith Baur, Alice Morris, Emma Coleman, 
Myrtha Bucher, Tressa Sugarman and Mrs, Edith Cross- 
white. Tuesday evening, May 6, will be devoted at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music to the piano recital of 
Carrie Small, pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, Miss 
Small is a talented member of this year’s graduating class. 


Comoerte, A MafOC..cccccrccvecscccceccscecsvescesscccseeesss Mozart 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Four Two-voiced Imventions......ccccccscesccccsccsesescsesecses Bach 
C minor, E flat major, B flat major, F major. 
DOGG, ey. 06 BORK: rics coeedddccvtnbecdecaveded dacaiuousbis Beethoven 
Variations on the Name Abegg, op. 1....:.s-ceeeeeseeees Schumann 
Ral FOROS, OR, 100s BNO s Bedsnes ci cccucendonadivccccitesssacencan Raff 
Chopin (from Lanterne Magique), op. 66..........ce.cceeeees Godard 
DUO OR 89, TE: Bi vdinnss nnsibdesceness vetvewtdinek MacDowell 
RnRAe 


The Cincinnati MacDowell Society was organized 
Wednesday night at a public meeting held in the Audi- 
torium of the Woman’s Club. It is said that some time 
in the future a colony may be established in the country 
near Cincinnati resembling the Peterborough colony, where 
people engaged in creative work and lacking the means 
necessary to purchase solitude allied with comfort may 
find the quietude needed in which to perfect their works, 
whether of music, literature, dancing, painting, sculpture 
or the drama. It is a great idea and one that every per- 
son interested in real creative art will want to see carried 
out. There is always the danger of such an organization 
becoming a pseudo society affair with programs designed 
to exploit amateur singers and players and all those who 
can in no other way secure an audience. It is hoped this 
will not happen in Cincinnati. Jesste Partton Tyree. 





Frederick Delano Settles in Lincoln. 


Frederick Delano, baritone and pupil of F. E. Bristol, 
has accepted the position as head of the vocal department 
in Lincoln Musical College, Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Delano 
has a baritone voice of excellent quality and is a fine ex- 
ponent of the Bristol method of tone production. He has 
studied under several well known masters in Germany 
and gained some little prestige as concert and operatic 
baritone while in that country. Since his return to Amer- 
ica he spent the most of his time in New York teaching 
and filling concert engagements. Mrs. Delano, for several 
years Mr. Bristol's accompanist and coach, will now fill 
the same position for her husband in Lincoln. After the 
success that they have attained in the East, they are sure 
of a hearty welcome in the Western city. 





August Enna’s new opera, “Gloria Arsena,” will be pro- 
duced in Copenhagen next season. 





How Grieg Wrote “Peer Gynt.” 
[New York Sun.] 

In the Copenhagen theatrical newspaper, Teatret, Nina 
Grieg, the widow of the composer, describes how he wrote 
the music to “Peer Gynt”: 

“One lovely day came a letter from Ibsen asking whe- 
ther Grieg would co-operate in putting ‘Peer Gynt’ on the 
stage. Grieg was taken aback, for he could not imagine 
a performance of a work so philosophical and so strongly 
imbued with Ibsen's skepticism. For several days he went 
about in a nervous, restless state, in great doubt and anx- 
iety as to the heavy task, but the more he saturated his 
mind with the powerful poem, the more clearly he saw 
that he was the right man for a work of such wild witch- 
ery and so permeated with the Norwegian spirit. 

“And so at last he girded himself up for the task, and 
longed to have a go at it. But where could he find a 
workroom to suit him? Finally, in the same suburb of 
Sandviken, outside Bergen, he found a pavilion, with 
windows on every side, high up on a hill, far removed 
from the sight of men and with a magnificent view of the 
sea on one side and the mountains on the other. 

“*Solveig’s First Song’ was the first thing to see the 
light, and then ‘Aase’s Death.’ I shall never forget the 
bright, clear summer evening up there on the mountain as 
we sang and played together for the first time Solveig’s 
song. Grieg himself smiled, well pleased at the song, and 
called it a ‘public lamp,’ and there he was right, for where- 
ever Grieg’s name is known it was this song—and, of 
course, ‘Ich liebe dich’ as well—that first made it known. 

“We had a clear proof of this when staying one spring 
in a hotel on the Semmering Pass in Lower Austria. We 
were sitting one evening in the coffee room when in came 
a number of peasants with their zithers, and before we 
had time to turn around they were singing and playing 
Solveig’s song. 

“Grieg himself considered ‘Aase’s Death,’ the mourning 
mysic and Solveig’s last song to be his best work. Autumn 
came and Grieg much wanted to show some sign of grati- 
tude to the old man who had so hospitably lent him his 
house, and asked him if he might dedicate the music to 
him, but the old man implored him for Heaven's sake not 
to put him in the pillory. 

“Time passed, and the composition was done, but the 
instrumental part had to be accomplished. On one of our 
summer holidays in Denmark one of our friends at 
Fredensborg had lent us a house with rustic, idyllic rooms, 
and with an outlook over the Gerom Lake. In these sim- 
ple surroundings Grieg lived while finishing the music. An 
old friend of mine, who often passed by our window and 
saw Grieg bending over his work, once remarked rather 
naively to me: ‘You may be very glad, my little friend, 
you have got a husband like that, who sits from morning 
to night over his work instead of going to the club and 
playing cards.’” 





Operatic Chess. 

The discomfort of sitting in an auditorium when the 
weather is warm is one reason why our musical season 
closes so abruptly in April, not to resume till late in Octo- 
ber. And this abrupt closing and tardy reopening of the 
musical season is a circumstance which those who propose 
to give opera before and after the Metropolitan season in 
the Century Theater, or at Hammerstein’s or Aborn’s pro- 
jected new opera houses, do not take sufficient account of. 
It is sublimely optimistic to assume that two-thirds of the 
seats will be sold for every performance. And where is 
the repertory to come from for sixteen extra weeks of 
opera? A painfully small number of operas allure the 
public, as everybody knows. Moreover, where are the 
singers to come from? At $150 a week on the average— 
as figured out for the City Club—there are no singers to 
be had that New York would be eager to hear, even at 
$2 a seat. If the Century Theater plan is carried out it 
may thwart the plans of Hammerstein and Aborn. In 
any case it will help along the Metropolitan by enabling it 
to pocket the rent for the scenery which is to be lent to 
the Century Theater company.—New York Evening Post. 





Cara Crendelli’s Engagement. 

Cara Crendelli, contralto, who is engaged for the sum- 
mer season of grand opera in New York, presented her- 
self at the theater for a “Gioconda” rehearsal, in which 
opera she was billed to make her debut. As she appeared 
for rehearsal, the director asked her if she knew the part 
of Madalena in “Rigoletto.” Miss Crendelli, who had 
prepared the part with her teacher, Joseph Baernstein- 
Regneas, of New York, answered in the affirmative, where- 
upon the director, Mr. Zuro, rushed her to a dressing 
room, where in a short time the young singer was trans- 
formed into a Madalena. She was rushed upon the stage, 
much to the astonishment of the Duke and Sparafucile, 
who had never before seen this Madalena, and sang and 
acted most successfully. 





Hugo Kaun, the Berlin theorist and composer, celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday there not long ago. 
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The season is nearly dead. Requiescat in pace. 
zn Re 

But there have been two or three good concerts to cheer 
things up. Eugen d’Albert appeared on the 12th in recital 
for the second time this year, with a splendidly arranged 
program. First, Bach-d’Albert, passacaglia, C minor; then 
Beethoven, sonata, A flat, op. 110; Schumann, “Carnaval” ; 
Chopin, fantasy, F minor, nocturne, 
A flat; Schubert, 


3 major, valse, A flat, 
impromptus; d’Albert, 
scherzo; Liszt, polonaise, E major. Both d’Albert and his 
playing seemed quite out of sorts at the beginning. Nei 
ther the Bach nor the Beethoven numbers were up to the 
standard to which the “old master” of the piano has ac 
customed us. But from there on he was a different man. 
The performance of the Schumann “Carnaval” was ex- 
a revelation, as if one had never heard it before. 
Chopin, Schubert, d’Al- 


ballade, two 


quisite 
And the balance of the program 


bert’s own “fireworks” scherzo and the tawdry Liszt 
polonaise—were masterly alike in interpretation and execu- 
tion. The Chopin fantasy was most interesting—the 


“possible” parts beautifully done, the bravura passages 
thrown off with inimitable fire and dash—but the strongest 
impression for me was that d’Albert was deliberately and 
satirically showing up all the weaknesses of that very loose 
And the Liszt polonaise—every time d Albert 
that left” of his, you 


composition, 


“crash!” with “octave 


could fairly see the dust flying out of the moth-eaten old 


came down 


carpet. There were a big audience, lots of applause and 
several encores, among them d’Albert’s arrangement of the 
Jeethoven “Ecossaise,” a number to be heartily recom 
mended to anyone in search of a most effective concert 
piece, 
Rene 

Last week was’ marked by the first performance at the 
gentlemen, gen 
"!—"“Der arme 


Royal Opera here of the “music drama” 
tlemen, how we do hate that word “opera 
Heinrich,” by Hans Pfitzner, This work is some twenty 
years old now, having been written about 1893, when the 
composer was only twenty-four years old. Its first pro 
duction was at Mayence, April 2, 1895, where Pfitzner at 
the time was one of the conductors. Since then it has had 
occasional performances on various German stages, but 
it has never been a public favorite and never will be It 
is a work for the musician, for the music lover; it is beau- 
tiful music, exquisite music, inspired music, splendidly or 
chestrated. But it is not stage music. And this lies on 
the absolutely undramatic character of the book. It is the 
old legend. Heinrich, the knight, has become a victim of 
leprosy. Dietrich, who takes Heinrich into his house after 
the rest of the world has thrust him out, makes a pil 
grimage to Rome and brings back word that Heinrich can 
be healed only through the sacrifice of an innocent maiden 
Agnes, Dietrich’s daughter, offers herseli—and her parents 
consent, which rather strains one’s credulity. She 
ready bound upon the altar of sacrifice when God performs 
a wonder and heals Heinrich, so that her life is spared. 
Naturally, Pfitzner, writing as a young man only ten years 
after the death of the great master, in preparing his own 
text book, was strongly influenced by Wagner. The whole 
underlying idea, “Erlésung durch Liebe”—deliverance 
through love—already had heen done to death by Wagner 
Then Heinrich, tossing upon his bed of pain in the first act, 
is Tristan in the third act; Dietrich’s long account of his 
pilgrimage to Rome is Tannhauser’s “Rom Erzahlung” ; 
Heinrich’s unhealable disease is Amfortas. Wagner woul’ 
have understood how to dress up the raw material with 
all sorts of accessories—flower girls, sorcerers, processions, 
doves, etce.—but Pfitzner wrote his text in a straightfor- 
ward, simple manner, and in consequence nothing happens 


is al 


during the whole evening except the music, and that 
almost makes up for the dreariness of the text, where 
everybody talks to everybody else about everything and 
it occurs to nobody to do anything. One remarkabic 
thing to be noticed is that though, as I have shown, the 
book is practically Wagnerian, the music is remarkably 
independent of Wagner considering when the work was 
written. It naturally follows the Wagnerian forms in 
general, but the speech—and a very fine, noble and dis 
tinguished one—is essentially Pfitzner’s 


nee 


The Royal Opera certainly atoned for its long boycoit 
of Pfitzner—for which he himself was alone to blame— 
by this performance, prepared with more care and thor- 
oughness than anything that has been done here for a 
very long while. Walter's work in leading the orchestra 
and singers was magnificent. And the cast left nothing to 
be desired. Frau Kuhn-Brunner’s Agnes was the best 
work I ever have seen from her. Brodersen’s Dietrich was 
capital, The Heinrich—who has comparatively little to 
do—was sung by Carl Erb, of Stuttgart, taking the place 
of Dr. von Bary, greatly to the advantage of the perform- 


ance. Erb comes to us on May I as a regular member of 
the Opera forces. He is good and we need him badly. 
Two smaller parts were finely done by Frau Mott!-Fass- 
bender, and Paul Bender and the male chorus in the third 
act sang very finely. If all new productions which are to 
come can be kept up to the standard of this one, my pre- 
diction that the Munich Opera is to take the first place in 
Europe within five years will certainly come true much 
sooner than I had dared to hope. 
RRR 
Madame Charles Cahier gave her last song recital of the 
season here on Friday evening. The program was capital 
unfortunately there were no more printed ones to be had 
when I got there—but I remember there were groups first 
of Schubert songs, then Schumann, Robert Franz, the two 
Brahms songs with viola obbligato and four English songs 
by Haydn, with violin, cello and piano. To those who 
Cahier is, it is 
herself 


know how typically American Madame 


astonishing to see how absolutely she has made 


mistress of the German “Lied.” Her splendid pronuncia 
tion—there is very, very rarely any trace of the strange 
tongue—her diction, her interpretation—all are capitally, 
genuinely and thoroughly German, Schubert and Schu 


rhe 
inclusion of the seldom heard Brahms and Haydn songs 


mann lieder always are a special delight from het 





EDWIN HUGHES’ STUDIO IN MUNICH 
was of great interest, though the former are not to be 
ranked with Brahms’ better work, and while two of the 


hearing-of them is 
I can 
Royal Academy her 
like this 
acknowledged the 


Hadyn numbers are rather jolly, on 
enough. Hermann Zilcher accompanied exquisitely 
not understand by what mistake the 
musician 


managed to get hold of a real man— 


and Madame Cahier very gracefully 
value of his assistance by bringing him out to share in th 
which completely filled 


Abend 


Richard 


applause. There were an audience 


the hall, as is invariably the case on a “Cahier 


here, great enthusiasm and numerous encores 
Heber, of Berlin, played violin and viola with excellent 
taste and discretion in the accompaniments, and Frau Pro 
fessor Quidde lent the excellent assistance of her cello 
Rn ne 

One or two other concerts of the last ten days which 
may be briefly mentioned are those of Conrad Ansorge, 
the Berlin pianist, who played a Beethoven program with 
taste and ability on the whole, though a bit drily and with 
occasional misuse of the pedal. An interesting song re 
cital was that of the young tenor, Dr. Carl Lauenstein, 
who has an agreeable voice and a very good knowledge ol 
singing. More experience on the concert platform will 
undoubtedly bring with it the self-confidence which will 
allow him to give himself a bit more freely in emotional 
passages. 

ae 

Edwin Hughes, the American pianist, who has adopted 
Munich for his home, was the soloist at a recent concert 
of the that city, 


playing the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto. It was his first 


Nuremberg Philharmonic Orchestra in 


appearance in that city, and he won his audience imm 

diately, his performance of the concerto being so heartily 
applauded that he was compelled to add a solo number, 
The critics were 
even more enthusiastic than the audience, and accorded 
him a unanimous chorus of praise, one paper which I saw 
speaking of his “singularly clear, brilliant technic, which, 
combined with a ripely intelligent interpretation, gives to 
his playing a high artistic value,” and another saying “His 
technic is astonishing, his touch capable of every modula- 


giving Chopin’s C sharp minor waltz 


tion, from imposing strength in forte to a most exquisite 
Aside work as concert 
pianist, Mr. Hughes is making an enviable reputat on for 


softness in piano.” from his 


himself here as teacher. His pleasant studio will be open 
practically all summer in 
American teachers and advanced pupils who come to this 


order to accommodate the 
city for special coaching in the summer months and who 
ate glad of the study with Professor 
Leschetizky’s former assistant 
. =. oS 

“Feuersnot,” the best Strauss opera of them all, written 
before he had begun to work with both eyes on the public 
and none left over for art, was revived at the Royal Opera 
with Maude Fay in the leading 
It is a delightful part, and was 


opportunity to 


last Sunday evening, 
woman's part of Demuth. 







capitally done by Miss Fay, who took every advantage of 
the many opportunities which the role offers for a display 
of fine singing and capable acting. It is my impression 

though I may be wrong—that this was the first time Miss 
Fay had sung the part in this city (the opera has not been 
given for a long time) and in German, though she gave it 
with great success in English in the first London produc 
tion under Thomas Beecham some two seasons ago. Th 
other parts were all in capable hands, Feinhals’ Cunrad 
best roles in his whole and 


being one of the repertory 


in fact, an extremely “fat” part for any good baritone. | 
am sure New York would delight in this opera, but th: 
text book, a brilliant work, scintillating with satirical wit 
Rohr conducted 

nue 

| hear that Estelle Wentworth, the capital soprano and 
former pupil of Frank King Clark, who has been at the 


is extremely naughty 


Ducal Opera in Dessau this past season, has been engaged 
as the 
for the 


leading soprano in “jugendlich dramatisch” roles 


Miss 


certainly to be congratulated on this change and the Frei 


Freiburg Opera next year Wentworth is 


burg Opera, too. She appeared in that city as guest in two 
Marguerite in Elizabeth in “Tann 


and her success was instantaneous and great both 


roles, “Faust” and 
hauser, 
with public and press. I saw criticisms from no less than 
six papers, all of which demanded her immediate engage 
ment, a demand to which the management 
Best Miss Wentworth in 


new position, which is bound to be 


was only too 


glad to accede wishes to her 


more pleasant for he: 
than to be placed among the intrigues and petty jealousies 


of a picayune Hoftheatet 


i 
There are several odd bits of news from the Royal Opera 
here May will see a Wagner cyclus, beginning with a 
revival of “Rienzi,” which has not been given here for a 
long time, and going through to “Gétterdimmerung 
Maude Fay will sing the Irene for the first time and Di 


von Bary will sing—no, will appear in the role of Rienzi 


Che Adriano will probably fall to Charlotte Dahmen 


i new 
recruit to the forces, who made an excellent impressic 
when she first appeared here as guest a short time ag 
The “Lohengrin” will be given a long needed fresh coat of 
paint, both musically and scenically. Otto Hess, the new 
conductor who has just arrived to take the place of Selma 
Meyrowitz, will direct In “Tannhauser,” Venus wll be 
provided with a new salon in which to entertain tl 


minstrel, and the Bacchanalian ladies and gentlemen will 


be spurred on to fresh frenzy—we use the Paris version 


of the opera here There are a changes in the per 
tated, Con 
ductor Meyrowitz left quietly after his year's engagement 


Another y« 


few 


sonnel of the opera to be noticed As above 


unsung and unmourned ung brau 


believe) 


singer, 


lem Ivogiin (jugendlich dramatisch, | has been 
Clairmont leaves to join the 
Frankfort at the end of this 
tinct gain for 
Munich 


taken French leave of the Opera, as he had an engagement 


engaged Frau forces at 


season, which will be a d 


Frankfort and no particular loss for 


Jean Buysson, the tenor, has, 


to match his name 


as guest in London and the Munich management refused 
him the necessary leave of absence There will be no 
more novelties this season 
Ree 
Something or other reminds me—in a disconnected way 
that there is a lady who lives in the apartment beneat! 
mine and who accomplishes regularly the astonishing mu 


sical feat of singing song after song completely and con 
Actually 
Always just a hair's breadth 


cientiously without once getting on the key 
Not once, even by accident 
under the right ton rry to do it intentionally—it is 
really a feat 

nee 
in some 


Which still 


way, and this really has nothing to do with musi 


reminds me more disconnected 
except 
that someone referred to music as “frozen architecture” 
that two young American architects passed through her¢ 
perhaps two years ago England in 
I asked them if they 
“Yes; 


them be 


They had been in 


specting architecture, and had seen 


the cathedrals They said day,” and 
didn't think 
these gentlemen to build a church for you 


this 


five in one 


they much of careful not t re 


Which 


music 


reminds me—and has still less to do 


of two other acquaintances who once sat at the 


table while some of 1 


s were playing something which b 
and is not a riddle—and talked fo 
Shelley and Keats. Imagine playing “P” to 
the accompaniment of Shelley and Keats. Do you remem 
ber the old joke? “Do you like Shelley and Keats?” “Oh 
yes; I love Shelley—but what are keats?”’ 


H. O 


gins with “P” piano 


hours about 


Osaoop 


Mr. Hammerstein wants to give opera again, Possibly 
he could be persuaded to 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 


accept an ambassadorship 


This has been a good year for the Los Angeles com 
poser.—Los Angeles Graphic. 
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San Francisco, Cal., April 21, 1913. 

rie Withrow, acting under the auspices of the San 

cisco Music Teachers’ Association, gave a recepuon 

n h r of the distinguished American concert singer, 

[husby, at her residence, 2016 Pine street. There 

large number of representative musicians in attend- 


d during the evening a delightful musical program 
is rendered. Among the vastly enjoyed selections were 
me Indian songs, very effectively sung by Nellie Walker, 

l'royer prefacing each number with a few ex- 

remark Blanche Hamilton Fox, the distin- 

ntralto, sang exquisitely. Katherine Golcher, 

im ontributed several pleasing numbers. Fernanda 
Pratt sang several solos in an excellent contralto voice,and 
fine taste The Lorelei Trio, consisting of Flora 
Howell Bruner, Louise de Salle Rath and Pearl Hossack, 


me ensemble numbers with exceptionally well blend- 
oices and decided musical taste. The gathering was 
ery congenial one, and Miss Thursby expressed herself 


well pleased with the attention bestowed upon 


representative musical elements. 


ume 
he ond of the series of four University recitals under 
lirection of Prof. Charles Louis Seeger, which was so 


sly begun on Thursday evening, April 10, was 
on Thursday evening, April 17. The principal com- 
represented were Bach and Rameau, whose works 


re performed by Fernanda Pratt, contralto; Mrs. 


( rles Louis Seeger, violin, and Prof. Charles Louis 
ger, pian The program was as follows: Violin and 
Bach, sonata, E minor; contralto and piano— 
Gluck, recitative and aria from “Orpheus”; Haydn, “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair’; eighteenth century ber- 
gerette, “Phyllis Hath Such Charming Graces”; violin and 
ul Gluck, “Air de Ballet” from “Orpheus”; K. P. E. 
La Compleisante’; Padre Martini, gavotte; con- 


iolin and piano—J. P. Rameau, “Aquilen et 


RnRe 
Hugo Mansfeldt presented Hazel Helma Hess, pianist, 
recital at Century Club Hall on Wednesday evening, 
April 16. Miss Hess made an excellent impression by 
f n of her brilliant technic and her pronounced artistic 
liscrimination. She played the entire program with ease 


musical comprehension and established herself even 


ily than before as one of our most efficient con 


artist Che complete program was as follows: 
Original Theme and Variations,” op. 7, Drangosch; 
te con variazoni,” Schubert; “Impromptu,” E flat 
I'schaikowsky; “Intermezzo en octaves,” Leschetiz- 


romance, F major, op. 51, Tschaikowsky; “Stimmungs- 
1, No. 7, Medtner; etude, op. 25, No. 1, Chopin; 
ballade, B minor, Liszt; 
nazurka, G minor, op. 24, Saint-Saéns; “Marche Mi- 
nne,” Poldini; rhapsodie No, 12, Liszt; “Ungarische 
Liszt, for two pianos, Hugo Mansfeldt at the 


Schubert-Liszt ; 


nae 
he Lillian Kaplan, skillful young pianist and a pupil 
S. G. Freischman of this city, gave a farewell recital 
to her departure for Berlin (where she will study 
Josef Lhevinne) at Scottish Rite Auditorium on 


lay evening, April 15. Miss Kaplan had appeared 
isly in San Francisco, and she surprised her many 

with her ease of execution and her pronounced 
na! faculties. She has been excellently trained and 


evidence of superior musicianship even at her early 
r irti experience. She interpreted the following 
gram very efficiently: Prelude and fugue, op. 35, No. 1, 
I. minor (Mendelssohn) ; sonata, op. 53, “Waldstein” ( Bee- 
ven); aria, “Harmonious Blacksmith,” con variazioni 
Handel Tambourin” (Rameau-Godowsky); “Rhap- 
et »p. 70, No. 2, G minor (Brahms); “Cheeur des 
vishes tourneurs” (Beethoven-Saint-Saéns); “Gondo- 
Moszkowski) ; valse impromptu in A flat (Liszt) ; 
54 N 4 (4 hopin) 

nrr 
The San Jose Symphony Orchestra, A. Schultheis, 
ector, gave the second concert of the season at the Vic- 
Theater of that city on Tuesday evening, April 8. 
W. A. Chase, harpist, was the soloist. There was a large 
ence, and the various numbers were heartily ap- 
plauded. The program included “The Queen of Sheba,” 


(Gounod); fifth symphony (Bee- 
Mignon” (Thomas); “Scenes Pit- 


larch et Cortege” 
ven) overvure t 
resques” (Massene 
RRR 
The second of the McIntyre Trio recitals was given at 
Cloyne Court, Berkeley, Sunday afternoon, April 6. The 
program included the Rubinstein trio in B flat major, and 
Victor de Gomez was the soloist of the evening. The assist- 
ine artist was Marta von Sturmer, mezzo soprano, a re- 
nt addition to the San Francisco musical colony Ma- 


dame Von Sturmer sang songs by Wolf, Strauss and 
Schubert. The McIntyre Trio includes Joseph McIntyre, 
pianist; Ralph Wetmore, violinist, and Victor de Gomez, 
cellist. Among the various trio organizations recently es- 
tablished in this vicinity, the McIntyre Trio is one of the 
very best. Notwithstanding its recent founding, it has 
already made an excellent impression among our more 
seriously inclined music lovers. 
nRre 

Edna Willcox, one of the most active and gifted young 
musicians in California, left on April 14 for Europe, where 
she will take advantage of her opportunities to study with 
the masters of vocal art in the leading musical centers. 
Miss Willcox is not only a vocalist of fine resource, but 
plays piano with equal intelligence. She is a thorough mu- 
sician who has sufficiently progressed in her art to benefit 
greatly from a European trip of observation. 

anne 

The dean of the University of California announces a 
session of the summer school to begin June 23 and to close 
August 2. A wider scope than heretofore is announced in 
some departments. The music courses are rather restricted 
this year. Outside of a few lectures by the supervisors of 
music of the St. Louis public schools and the State Normal 
School of Emporia, Kansas, no other music courses are 
announced this year. Considering the fact that last year’s 
summer school was such a success (two thousand people 
attending the lectures), it is rather strange that the music 
department should be treated so gingerly this year. 

aeReR, 

On Sunday afternoon, April 13, the half hour of music at 
the Greek Theater was given by the choir of fifty voices 
of the Oakland First Presbyterian Church, under the 
direction of Percy A. R. Dow. The choruses, quartets 
and solos were chosen from the works of writers of sacred 
music, 

nae 

Irene Howland, contralto, recently returned from a 
course of study in New York, gave a concert at the Jenkins 
School of Music in Oakland lately. The assisting artists 
were: Cora Jenkins, pianist; Samuel Savannah, violinist ; 
Mrs. Raymond Clure, accompanist. The composers repre- 
sented on the program included Gade, Rubinstein, Tschai- 
kowsky, Schumann, Strauss, Bruch, Marcello, Ware, 
Luther and Mallinson. 

nme 

Caroline Halstead Little, of Oakland, gave a delightful 
students’ recital at Town and Gown Hall, Berkeley, on 
Tuesday evening, April 8. The following vocalists ap- 
peared: F. Marie Brey, Marjorie Slate, Miss Leslie Gom- 
perty, Alice Elliott and Lucille Addison. Eliza Kline 
played the accompaniments. There were German, Italian, 
French and English songs 

nre 

Ruth Baker, soprano; Annabelle Jones, contralto; Har- 
riet Gray, contralto, and Frank Andrews, Jr., baritone, 
pupils of Howard E. Pratt, the well known tenor, gave a 
recital at the Horton School, of Oakland, on Thursday 
evening, April 10. The hall was crowded with an en- 
thusiastic audience. Every one of the students revealed 
fine training and astonishing self possession. Mr. Pratt 
took part personally in the quartet cycle entitled “The 
Jackdaw of Rheims,” by Hubert Bath. The program was 
as follows: Concerto, D minor (Bach), Mr. Woodcock, 
Mr. Rourke and Miss Jones; aria, “Pace, Pace” (Verdi), 
Miss Baker; “Allah” (Chadwick), “The Salutation of the 
Dawn” (Stevenson), Miss Jones; “When the Roses 
Bloom” (Hoffnung), “Bedouin Love Song” (Chadwick), 
Mr. Andrews; “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” (Saint- 
Saéns), Miss Gray; suite (Moszkowski), Mr. Woodcock, 
Mr. Rourke, Miss Jones; “The Jackdaw of Rheims” 
(Bath), Miss Baker, Miss Gray, Mr. Pratt, Mr. Andrews. 

nner 

Mary Anderson, a pupil of Louise Marriner Campbell, 
gave an evening of song at the residence of Mrs, Hallett 
in Alameda recently. An audience of . several hundred 
people was in attendance. The program was very enjoy- 
able, and the young singer proved herself possessed of 
considerable talent. Winifred Mastick played the accom- 
paniments and a Liszt etude, and Lillian Devendorff 
played two interesting violin solos. 

en 

Clara Freuler, soprano, assisted by Mrs. Carroll Nichol- 
son, gave a reception to Jane Osborn Hannah, of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, on Wednesday, April 2. 
Most of the prominent musicians of Oakland, Berkeley and 
Alameda were invited, and the afternoon was a most 
charming one. The event took place in Berkeley, and it 
was one of the few social engagements which the distin- 
guished artist was able to accept. 

nur 

A very interesting sonata recital for violin and piano was 
given by Jeanne Jenks and J. C. Manning at the John C. 
Manning Conservatory of Music, of this city, on Friday 
evening, April tr. The program included sonata in A 
major by Handel, sonata in F, op. 24, No. 5, by Beethoven, 
and sonata in F major, op. 8, by Grieg. The two artists 


interpreted these works very intelligently, and the seriously 
inclined audience that attended was delighted with the 
evening’s devotion to the classics. 

meRuer 

The Pasmore Trio left for Los Angeles, where this ex- 
cellent organization is booked for several concerts. From 
there the trio will go to Oregon and Washington, where 
they will also fill several dates. As Miss Dorothy is still 
unable to travel, the Misses Mary and Suzanne Pasmore 
will be assisted by Hjalmar Holmes, the well known San 
Francisco cellist. These artists will return shortly after 
May 1 and will remain here during the summer. 

RRs 

Delia E. Griswold, contralto, sang two groups of songs 
for the Spinners’ Club on Tuesday afternoon, April 8. 
The program was devoted to French and Russian com- 
posers. The first group contained songs by Guerdon, 
Thomas, Holmes and Chaminade. The second group in- 
cluded works by A. E. Varlamore and Tschaikowsky. Mrs. 
Maxwell played piano solos by Godard and Rachmaninoff. 

nne 

E. Standard Thomas, a very successful and well known 
tenor and vocal teacher, has returned to San Francisco 
after several months’ absence in Eastern musical centers, 
where he taught and sang. Mr. Thomas has again located 
in Berkeley, and his studio will no doubt be the scene of 
many delightful musicales and entertainments. 

nRre 

The Berkeley Musical Association announces the fifth 
concert of its third season, which will take place in the 
Harmon Gymnasium of the University of California. The 
artists will be Julia Culp, the renowned Dutch lieder 
singer, and Coenraad V. Bos, the distinguished pianist and 
accompanist. The event will take place on Monday even- 
ing, April 28. 

nRre 

William Henry Cloudman, representing C. A. Ellis, of 
Boston, was a caller at THe Musicat Courter office in 
San Francisco last week. Mr. Cloudman was here in the 
interests of Geraldine Farrar and Fritz Kreisler, and he 
has concluded arrangements with Frank W. Healy, man- 
ager of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, to direct 
the San Francisco concerts of these artists. Mr. Kreisler 
will be the soloist at one of the Symphony concerts, Miss 
Farrar will be heard in San Francisca on October 5. She 
will give one concert in San Francisco and one in Oakland. 

mer, 

A. D. Hunter, secretary of the Southern California 
Music Teachers’ Association and also an official of the 
California State Teachers’ Association, was in San Fran- 
cisco last week and called at Tue Musicat Courter office. 
Mr. Hunter is a very energetic musician and contributes 
largely to the success of the get-together spirit in the 
Angel City. He reports unparalleled triumphs of the 
People’s Orchestra, which is giving symphony concerts in 
Los Angeles at popular prices under the direction of 
Eduardo Lebegott. ALrrep METZGER. 





Young Men's Symphony Orchestra Concert. 

The eleventh annual concert of the Young Men's Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, was given Sunday after- 
noon, May 4, at Terrace Garden. The program was as 
follows: 

Symphony No. 4 (Italian) ae eee ose ««+Mendelssohn 
Concerto, A miner (iret movement) ..o..cccccc cecsessvccecccs Grieg 
Pauline Mallet-Prevost. 

Suite, L’Arlesienne nia er 
Mamedie ‘OOO RRENOOO oa odd. 6n dc a siies tiecdectasvacetes ene Saint-Saéns 

Mischel Gusikoff. 
Overture, Euryanthe .......... ipsa iiatan pica 

Under the leadership of Arnold Volpe, the large or- 
chestra achieved a decided success. The unusually large 
audience which crowded Assembly Hall showed much en- 
thusiasm and appreciation. 

The Mendelssohn Symphony, No. 4, which opened the 
program, received a careful reading. In the last two 
movements the players were at their best, the tone quality 
being warm and vibrant. In the suite, “L’Arlesienne” 
and the overture “Euryanthe” they played with spirit and 
finish. 

The first movement of Grieg’s concerto, in A minor. 
gave Pauline Cosio Mallet-Prevost ample opportunity to 
reveal her ability as a pianist. As an encore she delighted 
her hearers with Sinding’s “Frihlingsrauschen.” 

The audience was treated to a surprise in the playing 
of Mischel Gusikoff. This young violinist showed splen- 
did technic and an excellent tone production in Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso.” As an encore to this he gave 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” with dash and spirit. 

In appreciation of his work this season the orchestra 
members presented Conductor Volpe with a suitable gift 
just before the close of the program. 





Cyril Scott has just completed for the Philharmonic 
Chorus in Vienna an orchestral and choral work to be per- 
formed in that city next autumn.— Exchange. 
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LOS ANGELES j / 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 18, 1913. 
Phe last concert of the Ellis Club was given on Tues- 
day, April 8, to an overflowing house. It was the best yet 
given, which is saying a good deal for this excellent club 
and its director, J. B. Poulin. The prgram was uniformly 
attractive throughout, but an added attraction was felt in 
certain numbers. The Stevenson numbers, for instance, 
held a local pride, for Mr. Stevenson is a musician of 
a worldwide fame, and a resident here. He occupied one 
of the boxes and had to acknowledge the applause several 
times. His “Tulita’” was among the most enjoyed of the 
evening’s work. The music is founded on a Mexican air 
and charmingly treated. The soprano obbligato, sung by 
Mrs. Robert Smith behind the scenes, was most effective, 
and Mrs. Smith’s beautiful voice never was heard to bet- 
ter advantage. Jaime Overton, in the violin obbligato to 
the Debois number, was in splendid form and made a tell 
ing impression. ihe other Stevenson number, the “Idylle 
Mongolienne,” was a delicious bit of nonsense that had to 
be repeated. Hortense Paulsen was the soloist and proved 
herself an authoritative artist with an unusually beautiful 
voice zs well as much feeling and fine diction. Mrs. Simon- 
sen’s ever lovely tone and art enhanced the Leroux song 
with the cello obbligato. Altogether everybody interested 
had cause for congratulation on the success of the even 
ing. The program follows: “Song of the Viking,’ Chad- 
wick; “Moonrise,” Pache; “Ebben! ne andro lontana” (La 
Wally), Catalini; “‘Tulita,” Stevenson; “A Song of April,” 
Foote; “Mysterious Night,” Debois; “Swords Out for 
Charlie,” Bullard; “The Son of the Prophet,” Fauré- 
Gaines; “Hush, Hush!”, MacDowell; “Lullaby,” Mozart- 
Claassen; “Le Nil,” Leroux; “English ballads, “An Old 
Romance,” d’Hardelot, “White Throat,” Aspinwall; “Idylle 
Mongolienne,” Stevenson; “The Lord Hath Commanded,” 
Mendelssohn. 
nRre 
This is the season of closing events—the Ellis Club, the 
Los Argeles Symphony Orchestra and the Brahms Quintet 
each having given their final concerts of the season. 
neue 
The closing concert of the Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 
tra was of especial interest because it was the last to be 
conducted by Harley Hamilton, the much loved conductor 
for the past sixteen years. Mr. Hamilton will leave next 
month with his family for an extended European trip. It 
seemed as if in this last concert every member of the or 
chestra and the audience as well as the director made a 
concerted effort to make it a memorable one. Never did 
Mr. Hamilton direct with so much of abandon and fer 
vor; never did the men respond so carnestly, and the 
audience of subscribers and friends united to pay tribute 
to both. After the Dvorak number Mr. Hamilton was 
presented with a handsome laurel wreath amid much ap 
plause. Beside all these elements, the program itself was 
of unusual interest. The first number was by C. E. Pem 
berton, a member of the orchestra, a symphonic poem, “The 
Light That Failed,” founded on Kipling’s book. It is an 
intensely dramatic composition and of undoubted merit 
The orchestration is clever and at times most beautiful 
Very effective is the taking of the “triumph” motive for 
the subject of the funeral arrangement at the close, and 
the love theme of the adagio is exceedingly appeali.g 
Mr. Pemberton was twice obliged to acknowledge the 
plaudits of the audience and his fellow members of the or- 
chestra. Josef Lhevinne was the soloist and gave Liszt's 
concerto, in E flat. Again he demonstrated his superb 
artistry to a breathless audience that brought him back 
ten times in all and succeeded in winning three encores 
The program closed with Kaun’s “Festival March” and 
“Hymn to Liberty.” The audience rose during the play- 
ing the “Star Spangled Banner,” introduced at the close 
and remained standing after Mr. Hamilton left the stage, 
and the orchestra under the baton of Concertmaster Ar- 
nold Krause played “Auld Lang Syne” as a parting tribute 
to their loved leader. Every one joins in wishing Mr 
Hamilton the happiest of journeys and a most restful va- 
cation so well earned. The Women’s Orchestra and the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra will unite in a benefit 
concert to Mr. Hamilton on May 2. 
Rn Re 


The closing concert of the Brahms Quintet was a bril 
liant success in point of numbers as well as merit. The 
current year has been the best in the history of the quintet 
While, as has been often stated, the work of these men 
is largely a labor of love, as the financial returns in no 
way compensate for the time and work expended, never- 
theless they get an artistic satisfaction in the doing of it 
and in the appreciation of the musical people that lend sup- 
port and furnish an enthusiastic audience at the concerts 
Blanchard Hall was crowded on Saturday night with friends 
and patrons. F. W. Blanchard, the manager, made a 
happy little speech, thanking the audience and paying trib- 
ute to the men of the club and bespeaking the support and 


added interest for next year. Grieg’s string quartet in G 





minor and Brahm’s piano quintet, F minor, made up the 
evening’s program with a group of Brahms songs, sung 
with much breadth and understanding by the popular so 
prano, Bertha Winslow Vaughn, who has a very warm 
place in the heart of the Los Angeles public. She gave 
great pleasure in her work on this occasion. 
Rae 

The advanced pupils of Norma Rockhold Robbins, of 
the voice department of the College of Music, University 
of Southern California, gave a recital at the Gamut Club 
Hall on Friday evening, April 11. Mrs. Robbins’ pupils 
always show intelligent work, and the recital was in every 
way a credit to teacher and pupils. Those taking part 
were Mrs. J. A. Robertson, Lillian Backstrand, Earline 
Lancaster, Marie Deets, Emma Sorenson, Fann Hunter, 
Blanche Fowler and Nina Ruth Robinson, assisted by 
Bonnie Rockhold, Pauline Fredenburg, violinists; Earle 
Bright, cellist, and Mr. Baldwin, accompanist. 

a 

The People’s Orchestra concert on last Sunday was 
marked by a touch of sadness and a deep seriousness be 
cause during the week two of the members of the local 
musical fraternity were called to the great beyond, and 
the concert partook of the nature of a memorial, as much 
so as it was possible on so short notice. The deaths of 
George Anderson and of Alfredo Jannotta came as a great 
shock to everybody. Both were very sudden. Both were 
teachers of voice and former residents of Chicago. Mr 
Anderson was a brother of Anthony Anderson, the well 
known musical and dramatic critic. He was in the prime 
of life and a very genial man, to whom friends and pupils 
were devoted. Dear old Signor Jannotta was past his 
three score years and ten by a good many years, and had 
been feeble for a long time, but still managed to get about, 
and even on the day before his death was down in the 
Blanchard Building and greeted his many friends. Just 
the Sunday before his overture to “Alidor” had been played 
by the orchestra and he was present to hear it and to 
acknowledge the tribute the public was always so glad to 
Everybody loved the gentle, kindly, courteous 
soul, who had only the friendliest and gentlest word for 


give him. 
every one, and especially for the young musicians. During 
the intermission of the concert Mr. Edson paid a loving 
tribute to both the men so suddenly called from us, and the 
audience stood with reverent attitude during the playing 
of the Chopin “Funeral March” by the orchestra. It was 
an impressive and touching service. The soloists of the 
afternoon were Anthony Carlson, bass, and Minnie Hance, 
contralto, and the selections of each were such as in now 
way to disturb the spirit of the day. Mr. Carlson's artistic 
conception and splendid organ were heard to advantage in 
the poetically beautiful song of Richard Strauss, “Das 
Thal,” which he was obliged to repeat. Mrs. Hance is a 
universal favorite, both for her voice, which is that rare 
thing, a pure contralto of velvety quality, and for her warm 
generous nature, which shows in the spontaneous feeling 
she puts in her singing. She sang Goring Thomas’ song, 
“My Heart Is Weary,” from “Nadeschda,” and as encore 
Nevin’s “Oh, That We Two Were Maving,” and was 
obliged to repeat it. The orchestra gave as the new offer 
ing Chadwick's “Euterpe,”’ which proved very attractive 
and found favor with the audience. 
zene 

The Barker Brothers recital last week was given by 
Jane Catherwood, soprano, and Harriet Crane, pianist 
The following program will serve to show the class of 
music that is being given at these Saturday afternoon 
musicales. This recital was a source of satisfaction to 
the management because of the educational feature, Mrs 
Catherwood’s informal talk and explanatory-notes adding 
to the interest of the program. Miss Crane’s accompani 
ments and piano numbers were greatly enjoyed. The pro 
gram follows: American Composers: “I Know a Hill,” 
Benjamin Whelpley; “A Winter Song,” J. H. Rogers; 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” A. R. Parsons; “Come 
Unto These Yellow Sands,” La Forge 
“Les Amours de Jeanne,” Weckerlin; “Jeunes Fillettes,” 
Weckerlin; “Synnove’s Song,” Kjerulf; “Swallow, Where 
Flyest Thou?”, Kjerulf; “Unterm Machandelbaum,” Victor 
Hollaender. Piano Solos: “Scotch Poem,” MacDowell; 
“Cantique d'Amour,” Liszt 
Humming Bird,” Liza Lehmann; “The Silver Ring,” 
Chaminade; “The Elves,” Salter; “Sunlight Waltz,” Har 
riet Ware 


Miscellaneous 


Women Composers: “The 


nnre 

Frederick Stevenson is one of the musicians here who 
is a man of international reputation, his music being uni 
versally used. W. R. Chapman, of the Rubinstein Club, of 
New York, and director of the Maine festivals at Portland 
and Bangor, has arranged to give Mr. Stevenson's “Ariel” 
with a thousand mixed voices and orchestra at this year’s 
festival. Alexander Stewart, of the Plymouth Church, 
Oakland, Cal., has been giving a series of weekly recitals 
from February 1 to May and covering the works of the 
noted organ and choral writers from Palestrina to the 
present time. May 7 he gives the second half of his pro 
gram to four works of Stevenson, including the new 
“Hearken Unto Me,” for first time in America, with tenor 


Stevenson’s “Easter 
Eve and Morn” was very popular this year. Archibald 
Sessions, at Christ Church, Los Angeles, gave it two suc 


solo, organ, orchestra and chorus, 


uis choir, and Mr. Poulin, at the 


cessive Sundays with 
Temple Baptist, gave it three times. So. after all, a pro 
phet is not always without honor in his own country—at 
least not a musical prophet. 
nner 

Homer Grunn’s advanced pupils gave a recital in Sym 
phony Hall, on Wednesday evening, April 16. Mr. Gruna’s 
value as a teacher as well as performer is well known and 
demonstrated The following pupils, all advanced, were 
presented: Nina Barber, Ida Lossing, Emma Eble, Eda Lou 
Walton, and Harold Gleason, 

mn ne 

Jaime Overton returned from New York last month, 
where he signed for the oming season with Antonia Saw 
yer and arranged for a concert tour next year. He was 
well pleased with the results of his visit and has reason 
to be. He was also gratified to receive his instrument 
which was injured in the United States Custom House 
last fall on his return frm Europe, and which has been re 
paired by the Government Jane CATHERWOOD 


Felix Fox in Concert with John McCormack. 


At the final concert of the splendid series arranged by 


Albert Steinert, of Providence, R. |. which took place at 

Infantry Hall on the evening of April 25, before an audi 

ence exceeding the seating capacity of the hall, the pro 

gram was given by John McCormack, tenor; Lucy Mars! 

coloratura soprano, and Felix Fox, pianist. Mr. Fox, rep- 

resented both in the capacity of composer and so'oist 
T ; 


achieved a signal success, his song “Thou'rt Like Unto a 
McCormack, 


calling forth enthu 


hough 


Flower,” sung by Mr 
Siastic applause, which resulted in its repetition, | 
as the Providence Journal said, “the modesty of Mr, Fos, 
the composer of the music, kept him in the background, in 
spite of the singer’s evident desire to do him honor Ot 


Mr. Fox's playing the same paper said 





Ihe three soloists ha " m the 
their techni« and the yuality that i M Met mack and M 
March was shown perfect thor wle itself felt i the de 
eacy of touch and di iminat instrume tien of M Fox, whos 
two grou were | 4 ‘ ‘ tery atios 
of their varied themes Advertisement 


Analysis of Ysaye. 
[ Springtic Mass., Republican. } 
Ysaye has in some ways changed singularly little sinc« 
as a young virtuoso newly risen to fame he played for the 
first time in Springfield, some score of years ago. Bot! 


in physique and in style there was already an amplitude 


a deliberatencss, a calm power which the years have but 
heightened. If he has evolved a “second period” it has 
not been by the normal process of toning down super 
abundant pyrotechnics. He was a virtuoso then and is 
one still, but virtuosity has always been to him a secondary 


matter, and being a great artist and a great personality h« 
can dispense with fireworks. His program Wednesday w 
of an elmost classic severity, but the warmth and nobility 
of his style colored it throughout Seldom indeed dos 
one hear a violinist with so full, beautiful and expressive 
a tone—an incommunicable gift like the special music of 


poct’s verse 


Max Jacobs’ Summer Class. 


Max Jacobs, who has had a most successful season in 
concert and as teacher of violin, playing at forty odd con 


certs in New York and vicinity with his string quartet and 


as soloist, leave for Long Bran N J June 1, where 
he will conduct a summer cla for four mont! He will 
come to New York twice a week to look after his city 
pupils A number of out of town pupils have already en 


rolled for the summer course He will play at Ocean 
Grove again, and give a violin recital at the Deal Beac 


Casino, September 1 Mr. Jacobs’ vigorous personalit 


and naisicianly instincts combine to make him a unig 


personality among New York violinists. He draws a tone 
full of life, vibrating with temperament, yet as tender as 
imaginable on occasion, and this quality of tone alone dif 
ferentiates him from others; his pupils are attaining it 
too, which makes his teaching invaluable 





Walsh-Gareissen Musicale. 
Last Sunday Mrs. Walsh, of St. Paul, Minn., gave 
} 


another of her delightful musical evenings which 


ave 
been a feature of her winter seasons in New Yor! Che 
program was rendered by Oscar Gareissen, with whom 
Katherine Walsh is completing her musical studies pre 
paratory to concert work. Mr. Gareissen sang songs | 
American and German composers He was assist 
Katherine Walsh and by another gifted pupil, Lucile Fr 
daughter of A. C. Frost, of Chicago 

The Cacilie Verein, of Berne, Switzerland, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founding with a Beethoven 
Chamber music, the “Missa Solemnis” and the 
ninth symphony made up the program. 


festival. 
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St. Louis, Mo., April 27, 1913. 

very talented young pianist, Edna Murray, made her 
first appearance before a St. Louis audience at the Wednes- 
day Club Auditorium, Wednesday night last. Miss Mur- 
ray came here from San Francisco, where she had achieved 
in excellent reputation as an amateur pianist. Her studies 
were directed by Samuel Bollinger, the distinguished com- 
er, who is now one of the faculty of Strassberger’s 
Conservatory. She played a program which consisted en- 
tirely of compositions by Mr. Bollinger, and displayed a 
fine technic, a polished style, good taste and an innate feel- 


pt 


ng for color The audience was a good sized one, con- 
isting of some of our most prominent music lovers. The 


program was as follows 


Sonnet, o 8, No. 1 
Scherzo, op. 1, No 
Symphonic prelude A concert study 
Prelude, At Sea, from Chopinesques, op. 1, No. 3 
p from Chopinesques, op. 4, No 
unses Melancholique, LD minor 
of , No. 1 
Danse Humoristique, op. 7, No 
Barcarola, op. §, No. 2 
! e Caprice, op. 7, No. 1 
Romanzo Lamentoso, a ballade, op. 1, No. 3 
1 . Oo; 1, No 
t Poem, op. 8, N 
p. 14 
nan, 


he third private concert of the Morning Choral Club 


our foremost women’s chorus) took place Friday evening 
tt the Odeon, under the direction of Charles Galloway, 
vhose work as a conductor merits the highest praise. 
Chris Anderson, the well known Chicago baritone, was the 
ist. His voice is rich and sonorous, and he has a most 
al comprehension of every selection. He received 


ery hearty applause. The program follows 


Mark Andersen 
Mabel W. Andrews 
M Conrad, soprano; Mrs, Walter Green, alto, and the 
Morning Choral Club 

p . .. Secchi 
oth Schubert 
Schubert 
Rubinstein 
Chri Anderson 

Lov .. Macfarren 
.. ee Parris 
‘ Brahms 

The Morning Choral Club 
; che Massenet 
le l'adieu De Lara 
Old French 
. Hue 


Chris Anderso 


‘ Vincent d'Indy 
Mrs. KE. George Payne and the Morning Choral Club. 
Schneider 


W he Dew Is Falling 
La Love (Old Irish) Harty 
Speaks 
i 1 Springtime Metcalf 

Chris Anderson 
I Bridal Procession : ; > Cadman 
lret ( Dobyne and the Morning Choral Club 
nRe 


lhe Apollo Club (male chorus), also under the able 
xaton of Mr. Galloway, gave its concert Tuesday night. 
Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, and Signor Tramonti, the harpist of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, were the soloists, and were highly 


uppreciated. The program was: 


From the Desert oa Cedsts €acdebebean Taylor 

Phe Apollo Club 
Marche Triomphale du Roi David ‘ 
E. Tramonti 

W hit ‘ eee peveboacee .... Gibson 

Mason 


Godefroid 


Phe Apollo Club 
\ i Caccini 
le ne suis une Berger " ‘ .Phildor 
herds ee .. +» Purcell 
d . Strauss 
Cac : . Strauss 
Frances Alda 
. Lebano 
Vat .... Hasselmans 
Kk el Pastore Bellotta 
I lramont 
W Song : Edgar Thorn 
Phe Apollo Club 
r sto ... Wolf-Ferrari 
Berceuse Gretchaninow 
tt Footed Snow : .. Sigurd Lie 
My Laddie covecnvadys CON 
t Found Him on the Me -Cadman 
Gavotte (Manon) . .Massenet 
rrances Alda 
{I Found Him on the Mesa has been written for and dedicated to 
Madame Alda by Mr. Cadman and is presented at the concert for 
the first time.) 
in a Year.. Van der Stucken 
rhe Apollo Club 


Mr. Galloway had a busy week, for besides the Morning 
Choral and the Apollo concerts, he gave two organ recitals, 


one on Sunday evening at the Evangelical Church of Our 
Redeemer and the other on Wednesday night at St. Luke’s 
Evangelical Church, where he inaugurated a new organ. 
The program of the latter recital was: 


Introduction, Air with Variations.............++eee005 W. T. Best 
Peer: Geld, - TAARONNR Es ib oacekcdeccd 0 swe Spsetaieascevstebn Granier 
C. B. Hardin. 

AG BOGE occ vcccscvgvessaese stn Uponeias -++eeee Stebbins 
Scherzo from fifth somata........-.5.-ceesernccersoneeeee Guilmant 


Soprano solo, Come Unto Me.............. .William Coenen 


Lucy Kramer. 


Moone Orlontele (ila. 8). ccccccovcccsccvestace ....-E. R. Kroeger 
Fantasie on Duke Street............ Men pabed oe one nen R. Kinder 
Baritone solo, Pro Peccatis (from Stabat Mater) .......... Rossini 
H. C. Niedner 
OE OE ino pS i506 bc NWA ewer ss » Cp ckpres Seed caee THRU Frysinger 
March Nuptial, in E major........... aes secetokauer’ Guilmant 
CE CR inne hs cetescdtwetus cet navies Ceabostaead ba Faure 
Messrs. Hardin and Niedner. 


RAR 
An organ recital was given Wednesday evening at 
Christ Church Cathedral by Arthur Davis, under the aus- 
pices of the Missouri Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. This program was given: 


Fantasie. Ch Wes PN. oes ice tiene rs chs daeruepecseseees Best 
Symphony NO. 6.c0iceccoceses nae ehabes ox eeewese ceeeee Widor 
ONS. Fue ks she ce uesn cnveneed tes hdkehedaseve bWECKe We Ferrata 
Vocal solo, Arm, Arm, Ye Brave............ .... Handel 
Leslie A. Cash 
Gagliarda ...... rage di nehidcad evi thsakvebnee hes ... Schmid 
Musette en Kondeau Ch ecosceeiatdedeheséenes eden Rameau 
weuste trom Cbstp-AGth. Combet iics s ciiv cece devccovescseeteck Bach 
Serenade ........ : wehs Sia Neae gd . Demarest 
COPS 0 hs Pa ctl nt ce wkd vaiee te baereerawienses ... Hollins 


Ysaye appeared at the new Victoria Theater in a recital 
Tuesday night. His recent phenomenal success at one of 
the St. Louis Symphony concerts was the cause of a return 
engagement, and the great violinist appeared before a 
crowded house with his usual authoritative mastery over 
his instrument. His wonderful playing will long be re- 
membered by all who were fortunate enough to be present. 
The program was as follows: 


Kreutzer Sonata, op. 47...... Perrier iT Beethoven 
Concerto in E minor....... pve avilen carn divs kpaetane Mendelssohn 
Reverie Nocturne We Wi Qh EES KESALS Me en dbaediu ews haben Decreus 
bileuses prea de Carantec... bbe seseeeeeesses Rene Batoy 


Mr. Decreus 
Albumblatt 
Old Mute Pere mee ; Mies 
Mazurka ; wees épsaeer oe ceccvces eMeSyens 
. . Wieniawski 


. Wagner-Wilhelmj 


Faust Fantasie Tih ‘ 
nere 

Julia Drozda, a gifted young pupil of Felix Heink (bro- 
ther of Madame Schumann-Heink), gave a recital Thurs- 
day night, presenting the following program: 


Fiano duo, Wedding Music Ramee Chis hens veveeba ess Jensen 
Miss Drozda and Felix Heink 

Piano solos 
lo Spring iin tee Del NsNash ShA0 aH Uda cod eheN ane Grieg 
Funeral March from Sonata, op. 35 .. Chopin 
Valse Caprice Hike cep chaedeel bees 4 . Rubinstein 

Miss Drozda 
Wiebe Cel Be: i.5 isks p had Oia orisha Ernst 


iano solos 
WOT co vvcccucss Seis CHEF a RO wEhn8 
La Fileuse ..... ; cue Lkeoe oa hie 


.... Schumann 





Song without words, Remembrance 
Miss Drozda 
Piano duo, Valse de Concert............ Ub acapesens cahdaaeue Heink 
Miss Drozda and Felix Heink. 
Violin solo, Concerto No, 1. tubcaws 
Clifford E. Drozda 


iano solos- 


eS arr re eye ear Peres oocment 
La Source fevartu ced aees ees ...+++Blumenthal 
Romance (for left hand alone) ...........ccceeeceeene Lichner 
Miss Drozda 
Piano duo, Marche Militaire, op. 22, No. 1........0ceeeeeees Heink 
Miss Drozda and Felix Heink. 
nme 


Nannie Louise Wright, head of the musical department 
of Howard Payne College, Fayette, Mo., presented her 
pupil, Myrtle Snarr, in a postgraduate recital on Friday 
evening, April 11. Miss Wright is one of the ablest pian- 
ists and most talented composers in the State, and is a 
teacher whose work is of remarkable efficiency. According 
to all accounts, Miss Snarr acquitted herself in a manner 
which reflected the highest credit upon herself, her teacher 
and the institution. The program was: 


UOVOURG 0 ctucecnccdaasescesss eine ¥eescaan ape teewenes beeen ee Schuett 

What the Forest Brook Murmurs. ..............0cccccesceneees Poldini 

Dance of the Elves..... Gusieeheals pueqntes shade emene’ Kroeger 
Miss Snarr 

A Spring Rhapsody. .............- ‘ven dedeanececcinee Leoncavallo 

fe ee ree EET EET eT yore Tyree rerer ee te TS Rubinstein 

Arhette, (heel cepcebbette. .. os. ccc cee ccs teccvanssceseases Paradies 


Hindu Slumber Song.... ..Harriet Ware 


Miss Cox, 


ZOO WE Rete cise s cackesss Ss 00d deter A .«. «MacDowell 
To a Water Lily.. Saw ones ccab-vekavaacasdicess alan . MacDowell 
Polonaise ..... at Saya Oguks cGNSe CaaS bORL SOS OU MacDowell 
Miss Snarr 
Tee Te OE: eth a. 6a vin vc ck tae das csc -sseeeeH. Marechal 
Recitative and aria, He Is Dead 
Miss Cox 
Perpetual Motion iudeies ceceb® Sita cute atk kat oue Weber 


RATE 5 cheese tence jhtwen ties prkaewes se eeeeseeee Chaminade 
Sit . UE ist cccnds hcapedbeskaled kee éuprea tase Schubert-Liszt 
Miss Snarr 
nue 


George Enzinger gave an organ recital at the Evangelical 
Protestant Church of the Holy Ghost on Sunday after- 
noon. He was assisted by Lily H. Tiedemann, soprano. 
The program follows: 


Praeludium, G major..............60+- udocbacaednvncsseee we Bach 
Choral, Wirglauben all’ an einen Gott, with variations........ Rinck 
Introduction and Fugue, E flat major............. 00.0000 . Hesse 
With Verdure Clad (from The Creation) ............... ... Haydn 
Beta 0 SO i 5 ocd nob b dedi ck cbburde > vcéadedates Tours 
WHE, OD, Gb iins casein 645 dcavicd anon acces beccemeee Salome 
SOARING, RB cisias ceca shar ccaned bvedis onsievaccue Mac Master 
Songs from Meer Lieder, Bk. II...............0-0004 August Halter 


Father, Let Thy Hand Be O’er Us. 
Sabbath Morn Is Brightly Dawning 


Malte ty BD MONE ON. BOR eck os banc os ck cake binned Carl Wilh. Kern 
Hear Ye, lsracl (irom Elijah) oc. ccccccanccsccsevase Mendelssohn 
Marcia Meligioga ....0.cesccecseccscvcus abe. ett Horatio Parker 
Cradle Song, op. 128..... oe ....Homer N. Bartlett 
Introduction and Fugue, op. 27 ..Ernest R. Kroeger 


Rae 
Although the Henninger School of Music has been 
located in St. Louis but little more than one year, yet the 
growth of this institution has been truly extraordinary. 
This has been due to the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Henninger 
are energetic, enthusiastic, painstaking and tireless in their 
efforts to improve the abilities of their students. They 
arouse in them a strong desire to do their best, and this 
was shown in a recent recital given by the Henninger 
School. The work done by the pupils was decidedly of a 

superior character. E. R. Kroeger. 


Thomas Egan Will Sing Lohengrin. 


The first American concert tour of Thomas Egan, the 
Irish grand opera tenor, will terminate at Bridgeport, 
Conn., May 18. His first American engagement was filled 
on October 11, 1912, after which he made a tour of about 
seven months; for a first season it has proved to be little 
short of- record breaking. Mr. Egan will spend the sum- 
mer in Europe, principally at his home in Ireland, and will 
return to America in September to begin a second tour 
bookings for which are now being made. While abroad 
Mr. Egan will appear in a limited number of operatic per- 
formances as Lohengrin. 

Following are some New York press notices on the Egan 
concert at Aeolian Hall, Sunday evening, April 27: 

Last of this season's newcomers was Thomas Egan, the Irish tenor, 
who sang in Aeconan Hall last evening and whose reputation at 
tracted no less a person than Oscar Hammerstein to hear him. 

Mr. Egan displayed a rich and powerful voice first from behind 
the scenes in the tenor prologue to “Cavalleria.” Good old Irish 
melodies made most of the bill between opera excerpts and there 
were many encores.—Evening Sun, April 28, 1913. 





Mr. Egan's principal numbers were the serenade from “Cavyal- 
leria,” duets from “Il Trovatore” and “Cavalleria” with Madame 
Breton and Irish songs. He displayed a voice of pleasing quality. — 
Phe Sun, April 28, 1913. 





Thomas Egan, the Irish grand opera tenor, at his concert under 
the auspices of the Gaelic Society last night made a very good im- 
pression.-New York Times, April 28, 1913. 





The program was classically Irish and rich in melodies of Moore 
and to these was added just the proper amount of tuneful, Italian 
operatic selections. There was the Irish quality in his voice and it 
went a long way with the audience. Madame Breton also was cor- 
dially received——New York Herald, April 28, 1913. 





He has a pleasing voice. Oscar Hammerstein, who is interested 
m all operatic singers, listened to Mr. Egan's singing.—Evening 
Telegram, April 28, 1913. 





Thomas Egan, a musical newcomer in this city, made a favorable 
impression at his concert. He has a pure lyric tenor of pleasing 
quality. Selections were sung with commendable taste. Oscar Ham 
merstein, who was present, was non-committal as to the rumored 
engagement of Egan for his new opera house, but stated to the 
interviewers, “I like his voice.”—The World, April 28, 1913. 





Thomas Egan, an Irish tenor, who has sung in opera abroad, was 
heard for the first time in New York in concert at Acolian Hall 
last night. Mr. Egan disclosed a voice that has power and not a 
little natural quality. Some of the Irish ballads that he sang had 
too much of the grand opera manner in their presentation. The 
rollicking song about Billy O'Rourke deservedly made a hit and Mr. 
Egan had to tell of the gentleman's adventures in three chapters.— 
Evening World, April 28, 1913. 





The audience enjoyed Egan's singing thoroughly in the pathetic 
as well as in the humorous ballads of Erin he chose to present and 
gave approval, too, when he tried his skill in operatic excerpts alone 
and with Madame Breton. The tenor has a voice of agreeable 
quaity and he ought to win many friends in America —New York 
Press, April 28, 1913. 





It was Ireland's day yesterday at Acolian Hall when Thomas 
Kean, Irish tenor, gave a song recital under the auspices of the 
Gaelic Society, Ireland was out in force and enthusiasm. Both 
Mr. Egan and his associate, Lilian Breton, were worthy of it. Mr. 
Egan's voice is an admirable one, possessing ample carrying proper- 
ties and is of a rich timbre. In addition he sang with much feel- 
mg and expression the old Irish songs in which he showed not a 
little power of humorous interpretation. His duet with Madame 
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Breton from “Il Trovatore” was sung with good effect.—New York 
Tribune, April 28, 1913. 





Mr. Egan has an excellent assistant in Lilian Breton. He was 
first heard in the serenade from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” disclosing 
a tenor of great purity. The rest of his songs were the old Irish 
ballads, in which he won a great many encores. Mr, Egan seems 
to have a voice which would stand well for 
gram.—Evening Mail, April 28, 1913 


a general recital pro 





Those who attended at the Aeolian Hall Sunday evening at the 
inaugural recital given in New York by 
warded by hearing a new Irish tenor who possesses a rich and 


Thomas Egan were re 
powerful voice. Mr. Egan opened with a Sicilian serenade, but it 
was in the Irish melodies he was most appreciated. He was sur 
passingly excellent in “Has Sorrow Thy Days Shaded?” 
“Mother Machree,” “The Irish Emigrant” and “O'Donnell Aboo 

1118 interpretation of these disclosed the training of a finished vocal 
ist.— ithe Irish World, May 3, 19 


Young 


(Advertisement. ) 





BACH FESTIVAL AT BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Bethlehem, Pa.. May 6, 10:3 
Practically the entire membership of the Bethlehem Bach 
attended a social gathering held last 
short 


Choir—21§ singers 

Following 
“Mass in B 
minor” and the “Passion,” the singers were addressed b. 
Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, president of Lehigh University 
and president of the choir; by Charles M. Schwab, chair 
man of the Bethlehem Stee! Company and a guarantor of 
the festivals, and by Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
choir and founder of the Bach movement in America. Re 
freshments were then served. This affair was held in the 
Moravian Seminary and College for Women, where the 
choir, by courtesy of President and Mrs. J. H. Clewell, 
holds its regular rehearsals 

That the 1913 Bach Festival, to be given in Packer 
Memorial Church, Lehigh University, on Friday amd Sat- 
urday, May 30 and 31, will surpass any previous rendition, 
was indicated by reports presented at 
Bach Executive Committee last week and repeated at the 
social affair last evening. Both musically and financially a 
greater success than ever before is predicted. The choir, 
with its membership of 215, numbers a score more than 
last year, and is nearly twice as large as when the festi- 
vals were held in the Moravian Church in Bethlehem, be- 
fore Dr. Wolle went, in 1906, to the University of Califor 
nia as head of the department of music. Progress in re- 
hearsals during the past winter and the present spring 
has been gratifying. 

The ticket committee had a report that showed an un 
precedently large sale of tickets at this period before th 
festival. Requests for reservations have come in from 
New York, Philadelphia, New England cities, as far West 
as Minneapolis, from Mexico and a few from Europe. 

The chapel committee reported the erection, in the chan 
cel of Packer Memorial Church, of a large platform for 
the singers of the choir and the children’s ¢horus. Packer 
Memorial Church, in which the festivals are now held, is 
one of the most beautiful churches in the country 
massive simplicity it forms 
masterpieces of Bach, 

At the gathering last evening Dr. Wolle told his chorus 
of having received from the soloists indications of their 
pleasure in taking part in a festival of so unique a char 
acter as the Bethlehem one. Of the six well known artists 
engaged only one, Nicholas Douty, of Philadelphia, the 
tenor, has appeared at Bethlehem. The choir singers mat- 
ifested interest in what Dr. Wolle said about the work 
and record of the others. As announced in Tae Musicai 
Courter they are as follows: Soprano, Grace Kerns, solo 
ist in St. Bartholomew's Church, New York City; con 
traltos, Florence Mulford, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Margaret Adsit Barrell, Paul's 
Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y.; tenor, Nicholas Douty, bari- 
tone, Horatio Connell, who has appeared at the Worcester 
Festival, the North Shore Festival, and with the impor- 
tant symphony orchestras; bass, Edmund A. Jahn 
of St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, New York City 


night in connection with a rehearsal. 


vigorous renderings of choruses from the 


conductor of the 


a meeting of the 


In its 
a fitting shrine for the great 


soloist in St 


soloist 





Foster & David Artists. 

The preliminary announcement of next season's attrac 
tions of Foster & David, New York managers, is as fol 
lows: Frederic Martin, basso; Arthur Philips, baritone; 
Annie Louise David, harpist; Frank Ormsby, tenor; Marie 
Nichols, violinist; John Barnes Wells, tenor; Ruth Har 
ris, soprano; Elizabeth Tudor, oratorio soprano; Florence 
Anderson Otis, coloratura soprano; Anita Davis Chase 
dramatic Mary Jordan, contralto; Clifford 
Cairns, basso cantante; Bonarios Grimson, violinist; Elea- 
nora de Cisneros, in concert; Harriet Ware, composer- 
pianist, and John Barnes Wells, tenor. 


soprano ; 





Claude Cunningham as High Priest. 


Claude Cunningham, the American baritone, is one of 
the artists engaged for the Springfield (Mass.) Music Fes- 
tival this week. He will sing the role of the High Priest 
in the performance of “Samson and Delilah,” on May 10. 
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Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra's Spring Tour. 








The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhot 
fer, conductor, is making an extensive annual spring 
tour extending from April 6 to June 7, about fifty-two 


different cities being visited. In many of these cities two 








SCHENKI 
SYMPHON) 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON 
TENOR, ON TOUR 
ORCHESTRA 


BASSO, 
WITH 


AND JOSEPH 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Wen 
dell Heighton, the energetic and popular manager of the 
orchestra. The soloists on this big tour are: Luella Chil 
Barbara Wait, contralto; 
Schenke, tenor; Arthur Middleton, bass; 
wonky, violinist; Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, and Henry 
James Williams, harpist 


concerts are given. The tour has been arranged by 


son Ohrman, soprano; Joseph 


Richard Czer 


Reports just received are to the effect that the tournce 


of this fine orchestra is a series of brilliant triumphs 














WENDELL HEIGHTON 


Arthur Middleton is having great success, especially with 
the “Largo al factotum” from “Barber of Seville” and the 
“Tambour Major” from “La Caid.” 

Emil Oberhoffer's 
establishing him firmer than ever in the 


Conductor convincing readings ar 
estimation of th« 
public everywhere 


Christine Miller's Summer Plans. 
On June 5, Christine Miller, who is just closing a most 


successful season, will sail for Paris on the Hamburg 
American steamship President Grant, and intends to re 
main abroad for four or five months. She will probably 
go to Lausanne, Switzerland, for July and August, and 
then return to Paris to study French novelties with a 
prominent French coach 

At a recital hefore the 
Lowell, Mass., on March to 


lowing flattering notice 


Middlesex Women’s Club of 
Miss Miller received the fol- 


A program of songs, including a few of the classic German 


lieder and an unusual number of novelties, many of them by the 


Middlesex 


afternoon, Christine Miller, a contralto, 


younger American composers, served to introduce to the 
Vomen's Club, yesterday 
who of late has been winning high praise on the concert stage 
The singer was charming, both to hear and to see, and it was in 
teresting, too, to listen to songs that were not hackneyed, especially 
~f such a program 


when they were given so artistically In review 


it would be natural to speak first of the singing voice, but the on 
point above all others that marked Miss Miller's singing was her 
beautiful diction. Whether in grave or gay numbers, every word 
was distinct Not ne was vet And the English language seen 


musical enough for the most fastidious, as Miss Miller phrased it 


If opera singers had attained half the skill of this artist, we imag 
ne the movement for opera in English would receive a wonderfu 
petus. Miss Miller's voice is smoothly developed throughout 


and of good carrying power There is no unpleasant break in it, and 


he lower tones merge into the pe with that hange of qua 
ity so often noted in the contralto. She is able picture to her 
self and thus to her audience the mood of a song She is quick 
t place the emphasis where it tells and sti t keep it musica 
The German lieder were artistically sung Especially pleasing was 
the touch of humo n “Der Schmied ! fact, the singer's abil 
n this direction was noted several times in the course of the re 
cital.—-Courier-Citizen, March 11, 1913. (Advertisement.) 
Bell-Ranske New Assembly Plans. 
Madame Bell-Ranske’s plans for her “New Assembly 


next season include the establishing of a hall seating 300 
between 


will be 


with adjoining rooms, somewhere in the forties, 
Fifth and New York, and 
handsomely decorated and filled with the unique furnish 


ings and ornaments gathered by her in the course 


Sixth avenues which 
of living 


in various European countries Details of this project 


will be announced later The last musicale for this sea 
son of the New Assembly is to take plac« 


ing, May 8, the grand ballroom at Hotel Plaza being en 


Thursday even 


gaged for the giving of the following program of compo 


sitions, mostly by American composers, who in many in 


stances will be at the piano 


introduction——Address 
Madame We Ransk 
Piano solos 
Frende, op. 12, No. 2 } Adam Hug 
Serenade, op. 22, N John Adam Hugo 
The composer at the piant 


Cello solos 


Hans Kronold 
Hans Kronold 
Hans Kronold 


Air religieux 
La vision de ma mere 


Spinning Wheel 


Played by the composer (accompanied by Ivan Eisenberg) 
Songs 
Elaine Homer Rartlett 
The Two Lovers Homer Bartlett 
(Accompanied by the cor er.) 
Indian Song Rimeky K 
I! faut aimer Rudolph Ganz 


Miss Bell-Ranske (accompanied by William Parsons.) 


Recitation, Poems Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff 
Norah Donar 

Songs 
Yout) Hallett Gilbert 
Two Roses Hallett Gilberte 
Night Hallett Gilberte 
For Ever and a Da Flallett Gilberte 

Vern \ } the com?! oser at the 4 

Violin solos 
Keverte car erists < hol \da i 
The Swan lohn Adam Hug 

Roland Meyer (accompanied by mposer) 

Songs (in costume 
Aria from Mignor Thoma 
The Song f e Bird Thoma 

Manche A ‘ ‘ Wilha I 

Cello solos 
Meditation religieuse Har hb , i 
Melodie romantique Hans Kronold 
Danse Espagnole Hane Kr 
Plaved by the composer (accompanied by Ivan I , 





Bonci Hears Spooner. 


The celebrated tenor. Alessandro Bonci, while recent! 


visiting his representative, A. Carbone, at his vocal studios 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, met Philip Spooner, the con 
cert tenor, who, at the time, was working on his repertory 
and the finished art of bel canto. It was an unexpected 
opportunity for Mr. Carbone to have the great tenor hear 
Mr. Spooner sing, and both the teacher and his pupil were 
very much gratified to receive from Signor Bonci his en 
thusiastic praise for the excellent method of singing taught 
by Mr 


Spooner 


Carbone, and which was so well illustrated by Mr 
Bonci was delighted with the tone quality of 
Mr. Spooner’s voice and the temperament which he dis 
played 

Mr. Spooner has enjoyed marked success throughout 
this season, and has a number of engagements alread 
hooked for next fall 


Fanning Will Sing at Bar Harbor 
with hi 


Cecil Fanning, the American baritone friend 
and accompanist, H. B. Turpin, will spend a part of tl 
early summer in London. Later these artists return t 
America to fill engagements at Bar Harbor, Me 


resorts on the Atlantic coast. 


and other 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., April 30, 1913 





The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, 
gave its last concert of the season in Carnzgie 
Friday evening, April 25, with Alice Nielsen as as- 
loist. The program opened with a song of May, 
imber of Van der Stucken, with incidental 


ung by Mr. Vaughan. It was given with 

irit, and Mr. Vaughan’s solo, though ungrateful, 

l f Mi Nielsen next appeared in “Vissi 
m Puccini’s “Tosca.” A splendid reception was 

the artist, and she was compelled to respond to 
Next on the program was Max Bruch’s “Frith- 

was, of course, the center of interest for the 

t of the importance of the work 

rance of Alice Nielsen in the role of Inge- 

Che part of the fair Norse princess was beautifully 
ngly sung by Miss Nielsen, who is herself of 
nt. Hollis Edison Davenny, the well known 
ritone, took the part of the bold Frithiof, 

rose fully to his unusual opportunity. He imper- 
igor the adventurous Viking, displaying a 


onant quality of tone and singing with ease 

high notes throughout the score. His work 

} t was most intelligent and his diction well nigh 
he quartet, consisting of David Stephens, Clar 
yman, George H. Kyle and G. Paul Moore, was 
ded and harmonious. In this beautiful work the 


he chorus was especially fine and well balanced, 
lirector, Mr. Martin, is to be congratulated on its 

nly presentation. The second half opened with a 
consisting of “The Three Fishers,” by Dr. Carl 
Martin, a brother of the director, and dedicated to 
Pittsburgh Male Chorus; an “Evening Lullaby,” by 
haw, and “The Son of the Prophet,” by Jean 

te Faurt Ali were well presented, “The Son of 
having been used at the last concert with 

lendid success that it was again given this time. 
Rhodes, of course, sang the tenor solo in his fine, con 


fident manner, and with brilliant tone. Miss Nielsen next 


red in rroup in which “Fairy Pipers,” by Herbert 
Brewer, was greatly enjoyed, and as an encore she sang 
D Arne’ The Lass With the Delicate Air.” Miss 
lsen’s splendid artistry and ever pleasing personality 

ils to win the heart of her audience. The chorus 

peared in a group which closed with “Killarney,” 

isdale, the tenor solo being beautifully sung 

Mr. MeIntosh; so well was it enjoyed that it had to be 
ted The program closed with the rendition of the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Marie” by Miss Nielsen and the cho- 
The choral work throughout was splendid, the at 

tacks being accurate and tone well blended.- The chorus 
in elasticity unusual for such a large body of singers. 

tl reason Mr. Martin can get unusual results. 

Fleer at the organ and Mr. Edwards at the piano 


ed much to the enjoyment of the program 


mere, 


lendid program was heard at the last concert of 

erpean Choral, Charles Albert Graninger, director, 

t Cart e Musical Hall, Thursday evening, May 1. The 
; r! 


evening possibly was the appearance of 
Hallet Gilberté, the noted composer, who accompanied 


Mrs. | und Mrs. Graninger in groups of his own 
sitior The program opened with a difficult ar 

nt of “The Lorelei” by Liszt, which though re 

| fheult attacks, was well sung. Mrs. Graninger 

red singing Adriano’s aria from “Rienzi” witl 

and intelligent interpretation. Mr, Graninger's 

‘iment was excellent and added much to the num 

horus was next heard in “By Moonlight,” 

well sung that a repetition was necessary 

i But a Day lwo Roses” and “In the Moon 
Gilberté, were given splendid rendition by 

Q ng, and both artist and composer were given 
t I first half closed with another Gil 

i rranged for chorus, “A Mother's Cradle 

S was one of the gems of the program. “The 
y Matthews, a dramatic and most difficult 

pened the second half, In this number 

to extend itself, and indeed re 

and it proved to be one of the fine num 

tl ram. Possibly the most interesting of the 

‘ f the program was another group of Gilberte 
which were splendidly sung by Mrs. Graninger, 

: ral composition, “It Happened So,” by the con 
which made lecided impression upon the large 

ience, and the composer-director was forced to repeat 

Che program all in all was a splendid one, and Mr. Gran 
inger is to be congratulated on his continually improving 


chorus and in securing Mr. Gilberté to appear 


Netture Rich MOND ERerRHART 


he conductor of the Hannover Royal 
Orchestra. The organization has been giving exceptionally 


ssful concerts. 





Schelling Heads Paderewski Fete. 

The following, culled from the New York Times of 
Sunday, May 4, is interesting because of the mention of 
several artists well known in this country: 

“Ernest Schelling, the American ‘pianist, gave a recital 
at Queen’s Hall Tuesday, and repeated his success of for- 
mer years. Although advertised for two concerts here, he 
was able, on account of a long American tour, to keep 
only the second date, which was his sole European per- 
formance this season, as he has now gone to his summer 
home at Celigny on the shores of Lake Geneva, near 

















SCHELLING’S FAVORITE SPORT—CANOEING. 


Lausanne, where he is preparing for a big birthday party 
for Paderewski on July 31. 

“Before leaving London he said to the New York Times 
correspondent : 

“*So many musicians are following Paderewski’s exam 
ple and building summer houses on Lake Geneva that the 
managers say they will in the future make their headquar- 
ters there when in search for talent. This season we shall 
have such a number present that we intend to celebrate 
Paderewski’s birthday in memorable fashion. 

“*There will be Josef Hofmann, Dalmores, Madame 
Stavenhagen, all of whom are property owners; Madame 
Sembrich, who has promised to come from Nice, where 
she has bought a house, and half a dozen other operatic 
or musical stars, including the Flonzaley String Quartet. 

““We intend to give an evening féte on the shores of 
the lake. We will have opera and bits of piano and violin 
recitals, and inject the comedy element by having several 
musicians take singing roles, and vice versa. Afterward 
there will be a moonlight flower festival in boats, with 
fireworks. Probably various original compositions by the 
artists present will be heard on that evening. Poultney 
Bigelow has promised to be present. 

“‘T expect to take a six months’ rest and then tour 
England in November. After that will come a long South 
American tour. I am working on a composition called 
“Symphonic Variations for the Piano and Orchestra,” 
which I shall play with Stock’s Chicago Orchestra in Feb- 
ruary on my appearance in the United States next year,’” 





The Great Madame Schumann-Heink. 


The remarkable personality of Madame Schumann- 
Heink impresses itself upon the public more and more 
each year. Her career seems phenomenal. Year in and 
year out, this fine artist can tour America from ocean to 





SCHU MANN-HEINK. 


ocean and attract large audiences wherever she sings. Her 
voice remains as fresh as when she made her American 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House over a decade ago. 
Not alone because of her wonderful art, but also because 
of the charm of her big nature, has she taken such a hold 
upon the multitude of music lovers. It is not alone in 
America but also in Europe that Schumann-Heink is 
adored, and if she were not busy singing here, she could 





be singing in all the capitals of the Old Country, as there 
is a constant demand for her abroad. 

Madame Schumann-Heink is just about finishing her 
present season, and the month of May with its festivals 
will find her at Lawrence, Mass., on the 5th; Pittsfield on 
the 6th; Syracuse, N. Y., on the 8th; Springfield, Mass., 
on the 9th; Philadelphia in a concert on the rath; at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on the 15th, 16th, 17th; Fort Madison, Ia., 
on the 19th; Red Oak on the 21st; Mount Vernon on the 
23rd; Antigo, Wis., on the 26th; and she gives a song re- 
cital in Superior, Wis., on the 28th, closing the month on 
the 31st at Evanston, IIL. 

During the summer the great contralto will regale large 
assemblages at six different Chautauquas, where many 
singing teachers and educators can reap the benefit re- 
sulting from hearing the art of this renowned singer, The 
middle of August and part of September will be taken up 
by Madame Schumann-Heink singing the roles of Erda, 
Waltraute and Magdalena in the Wagner Festival at 
Munich. 

From the above itinerary it will be seen that very lit‘le 
vacation will be vouchsafed this artist, especially as she is 
to begin the coming season early in October at the 
Worcester Festival and immediately thereafter will sing 
at the Maine Festival. Practically the whole of next 
season is now booked. 





MUSICAL ST. JOHN. 
St. John, N. B., April 29, 1913. 

The St. John Choral Society, under the leadership of 
Ernest Scott Peacock, met with much success in its recent 
concerts, given on April 14 and 15. In the production of 
“The Messiah” the society was assisted by Leonora James- 
Kennedy, soprano (Toronto); Alice Reese, contralto 
(Boston); Redferne Hollinshead, tenor (Toronto), and 
William Gustafson, bass (Boston). The society's work 
was creditable throughout, the choruses being sung with 
spirit, accuracy of pitch and good attack. The soloists 
gave satisfaction in their respective numbers. Special men- 
tion might be made of Mr. Gustafson, of Boston, a young 
singer of promise, whose delivery of the recitative “For, 
Behold, Darkness Shall Cover the Earth,” and the aria 
which follows, was exceptionally good. He has a pleas- 
ing quality of voice, even in range, and clear enunciation. 
At the second concert, the society was assisted by Leonora 
James-Kennedy and Redferne Hollinshead. The chorus 
sang as well as on the previous evening. “’Tis Thy Wed- 
ding Morning,” from Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” being per- 
haps the most pleasing of the three choruses given. 
Leonora James-Kennedy did excellent work in her solo 
numbers, especially in the aria “One Fine Day,” from 
“Madame Butterfly,” which was given with true concep- 
tion and fine shading. The two songs, “Hindu Slumber 
Song,” by Harriet Ware, and “Villanelle” (Del "Acqua), 
were given delightfully. In the selection of the majority 
of his numbers, Redferne Hollinshead was disappointing. 
Frequent requests for numbers not on the program, and 
when acceded to through the good nature of an artist, 
often spoils an otherwise excellent program. In the melo- 
dious “M’Appari tutt amore,” from “Martha,” however, 
he was delightful, singing with beautiful legato and great 
charm. His Trish songs, “Macushla” (McMurrough) and 
“Relieve Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
were irresistible and called for a double encore. Hollins- 
head’s work is never indifferent; he is a singer who 
reaches the heart. The closing number, the famous duet 
from “La Boheme,” was beautifully sung, and aroused 
much enthusiasm. D. Arnold Fox, in his capacity as 
accompanist, proved most satisfactory. The Choral So- 
ciety should feel greatly encouraged by the success of 
their concerts, and it is to be hoped that next season will 
bring still more satisfactory results. ASL. LL. 





Carré’s Tone Production. 

One of the chief characteristics of good singing is fine 
tone production, without which neither singer nor the art 
of singing is impressive. The famous bel canto stvle of 
singing is based upon pure tone production. Many singers 
do not seem to appreciate this, otherwise they wou'd bend 
their efforts to the acquisition of it. Among the American 
singers who have not neglected this most essential branch 
of art is George Carré, the well known New York tenor, 
who invariably wins the praise of critics because of his 
mastery of tone production. Said the Marietta (Oh-o) 
Register : 

George Carré sang “Cielo e Mar” with fine tone production and 
a clear and distinct enunciatior, a perfect example of bel canto. 

Said the Salem (N. C.) Journal: 

Mr. Carré displayed a voice smooth and even from highest notes 
to lowest tones, singing with exquisite diction. 

Said the St. Thomas (Canada) Daily Times: 

It is not recersary to refer to the book of words as Mr. Carré’s 


tone production and perfect diction gave the story with ease to the 
remote parts of the large auditorium. (Advertisement) 





“Penelope” (Fauré) and “Venise” (Gunsbourg) were 
the recent novelties at the Monte Carlo Opera. 
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russels, 


It was only a small house which greeted the Imperial 
Choir of Berlin, Sunday afternoon, March 30, at Salle 
Patria, but the audience made up in enthusiasm what it 
lacked in numbers. Evidently the usual concert-goers did 
not realize what a rare treat was to be had, and also th: 
concert was not sufficiently advertised. Although I had 
heard this choir in the Dom, in Berlin, I was not prepared 
for their marvelous rendering of a concert program. This 
choir of one hundred members, composed almost entirely 
of boys’ voices and directed by Prof. Hugo Riidel, con 
ductor of the Bayreuth Choirs, accomplished the most diffi 
cult choruses with absolute ease, neatness of attack, great 
purity of tone and perfect intonation. The last number, a 
“Hymne” by Richard Strauss, is written for sixteen differ 
ent voices and was given an intensely dramatic rendition 
In this choir not only is the quality of voice of 
beauty and the coloring extraordinary by 
composition (the effect of eighty boy voices mixed with 


great 


reason of its 


about twenty rich and beautiful men voices was most ex 
quisite), but it is capable of the greatest variety of 
nuances, grading from the most intense fortissimo to the 
most delicate pianissimo. The 
“Kyrie” from the Mass of Pope Marcel by Palestrina, an 
“Adoramus te” by Antonio 
Caldara, also and contained a 
“Der Geisthilft,” by J. S. Bach and choruses by the modern 
German Waldemar van Hugo 
Wolf, Robert Kahn and Strauss 
Mile. T. Debiiser, whose beautiful alto voice was shown 
songs of sacred character 


program opened with a 


Corsi and “Crucifixus” by 


a for sixteen voices, motet, 





composers, Baussnern, 


They were assisted by 


to advantage in two groups of 
and who shared in the success of the afternoon 


RRR 


rhe impression made by Severin Eisenberger at his first 


strengthened at his second 
That Mr 


counts in the class of the great pianists of the day was 


recital was only appearance 


Monday evening, April 7 Eisenberger already 


proved by his performance of a which called 
forth the warmest from the 
played the “Kreisleriana” by Schumann, the “Sonata Ap 
“Elfin 
spiel” by Heymann, nocturne for the left hand by Scria 
bine, and the His 
interpretations are notable for their virility and originality 
and he elicited the greatest enthusiasm of the musicians as 
well as the public for his beautiful tone, formidable tech- 


program 
acclamations audience. He 


passionata” by Beethoven, five Chopin numbers 


“Nachtfalter” valse by Strauss-Tausig 


nic and great brilliance 
eRe, 


Alma Moodie, the young Australian violinist, played last 
Monday evening at a musical soirée given at the very 
hospitable home of Mrs. Herz-Turner. 
of fourteen filled alone the 
giving splendid performances of the Beethoven and Brahms 


This young girl 
musical part of the soirée by 
concertos. The fact alone, of possessing, at this age, the 
capacity of executing with perfect surety two great works 
like these two concertos proves her phenomenal talent 
Little Alma Moodie played these concertos with a beautiful 
tone, a really broad musical conception and with a style 
and sonority only to be found in a mature artist. The 
effect produced by the art of this child can hardly be de 
The penetrating warmth of her tone, not only in 
melodic but in the most difficult passages, as well, holds 


scribed. 


the attention always and brings one into such a close con 
tact with her that it is impossible to resist the profound 
I have already heard children who 
had never realized the 


emotion she produces 
were astonishingly clever, but | 
possibility of such perfection and such great artistic re 
finement in one of Alma Moodie’s age. In fact, the girl 
has everything, tone, technic, temperament, warmth, grace 
Even her fascinating 
thing is done with the greatest ease and the child, in op 
position to the ordinary prodigy, is the picture of health 


freshness. appearance is Every 


and happiness. Alma Moodie was congratulated heartily 
as was also the violinist, Oskar Back, with whom she has 
studied for the last five years and a half 


ous and copious program the scene changed and each on 


After this seri 


of the numerous guests, many of whom were artists, con 
tributed to the general gaiety and entraine which character 
ized the second part of the evening. 
zee 
Claire Preumont is in five years the first student who 
has obtained the Prix de Virtuosité for piano at the Royal 
Conservatory. The examination took place Wednesday af 
ternoon, April 9, and consisted of the Beethoven G minor 
concerto, with orchestra accompaniment, and of several 
other piano pieces chosen from a program of twenty pieces 
After having won brilliantly all the preceding prizes at 
the conservatory it was to be expected that Mile. Preumont 
should attempt with success the preparation of this final 
test, and at cizhtcen years of age she has won an enviable 
name for herself. Mlle. Preumont showed an excellent 
memory, great musical intelligence, very remarkable tech- 


nic, and an agreeable touch, and reflected great honor on 
her teacher, Mr. Gurickx. 
nar 
Carl Friedberg is a real poet on the piano, and that 
technic and beautiful warm 


combined with a wonderful 








RAOUL PUGNO 


Parisian pianist 





tone, made Ins piano recital of Wednesday, April 16, a real 


pleasure. He again created enthusiasm and was especially 
effective in his playing of the polonaise in C minor and 
ballade in F 


Schubert-Liszt and Schubert's andante in D, and ballet of 


major by Chopin, the “Soiree de Vienne” by 


“Rosamunde,” where his velvet touch, verve and rhythm 
produced an irresistible impression. No less delightful in 
its charm and simplicity was the “Kinderscenen,” by Schu 
The and 
three Brahms numbers were also interpreted by Mr. Fried 


mann. Beethoven sonata, op, 109, in E major, 








MONUMENT TO LEOPOLD ! 





berg, who had to add several encores to his program at the 
insistent demand of the audience. 
nee 

An excellent and interesting program was given Thurs 

day evening, April 17, at the Royal Conservatory by the 

orchestra class and pupils of the various departments of 

the school. A suite for string instruments and two flutes 








by Wilhelm Friedeman Bach was played under the direc 
tion of Mr. Van Dam with a sonority of tone and with a 
precision that would outclass many professional orchestras 
\ group of piano pieces by Bach, Handel, Scarlatti and the 
Chopin sonata in B minor were played by Mile. Preumont 
who has just received her diploma of virtuosity at the Con 
Mile. 


voice of very lovely quality, sang with much sentiment and 


servatory. Bogaerts, possessing a mezzo-soprano 


charm a half dozen of the Scotch songs by Beethoven, ac 
companied by piano, violin and cello, the whole being de 
lightfully interpreted. Three violin pupils of Mr. Marchot 


gave an excellent rendition of the Vivaldi concerto for 


three violins with string orchestra accompaniment, directed 
by Mr. Marchot Eustathion, 


Greek, was especially praiseworthy for its 


rhe playing of Mr a young 


excellent tone 


quality and rhythm. The class of wood and brass instru 


ments was represented by some talented pupils, who exe 
cuted a Mozart quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon “A Suite in the Ancient Styl by Grieg, f 

string orchestra closed a program which reflected much 


credit on the students and their eminent teachers 
nRne 

Victor @uesst, a young Australian 

Renee de l adriere, 

Arts 


It opened with the Bac 


assisted 
April 


much 


pianist 


soprano, gave a recital Saturday 


12, at Palais des and presented a program of 


variety h-Stradal concerto, in D 


minor. This rather pompous work abounds in octaves and 
llently executed 


Ma 


have never 


difficult technical passages and was ex 
Mr. Buesst 
Dowell 


The artist, who is a great admirer of 


played his “Sonata Eroica,” which | 


seen before on a program in Brussels and which was 


ceived with general interest. Other numbers by Mr. Buesst 


were the scherzo, in C sharp minor, Chopin ‘Lewende 
Liszt, and three etudes by Alkan, Rubinstein and Saint 
Saens. Mile. Ladriére possesses an operatic soprano 

of very good quality and sang the “Air du Cid” by Mas 
senet and an aria from “Tosca” by Puccini with miu 


success. 


unre 
I recently attended one of the meetings which the 
linist Oskar Back gives semi-monthly at his home for 
pupils, where all are obliged to play. I was pleased t 


that some of the American pupils made an excellent show 


ing in this very cosmopolitan milieu. I remarked especially 


a young boy of thirteen years from Portland, Ore.. Victor 
Christensen, whom | heard in the Paganini concerto and 
another young American, Jay Rosenfeld, of Pittsfield 
Mass 9 who also made a very good impression a d promise 
much, But there were also other Americans of whom | 
was quite proud. An interesting name and personality 


which I found in the list of Mr 
Elizabeth Wieniawski, a daughter of the late pianist, J: 
Wieniawski., 

Wieniawski 


Back’s pupils was that of 


eph and a nice of the celebrated violinist 

Henri 
nae 

The sixth and last of the Concerts Ysaye wa 

to the French 


d’'Indy as conductor and Claire 


devote 


works of modern composers with Vincent 


Croiza and Raoul Pug 


as soloists. The program opened with a symphony, op 


20, in B flat major, by E. Chausson, and while its contain 


nothing of striking originality, it is well written and ha 
Debussy's 


“lApres midi d'un Faune 


represent d 


and Vis 


(dedicated to the 


some beautful moments music wa 
by the prelude 


d'Indy by “Istar,” 


cent 


variations symphonk 


“Societe des Concerts Ysaye’’), and by a symphony p 
25, for orchestra and pian “Istar,” in which the author 
is inspired by a Persian poem of profound mysticism 
seemed to me the most original and interesting f the 
several works of the afternoon The development 

these variations ends with a final superb triumphal passace 


D'Indy's 


as its initial theme an ancient 1 


of great beauty and effectiveness symphony for 


orchestra and piano has 


ular song. The piano part is given scarcely more im 
portance than that of any other orchestral instrument ar 
therefore is not a particularly grateful undertaking for a 
solo pianist, but both Mr. Pugno and the composer were 
warmly applauded at the close Madame Croiza inter 
preted the “Air of Eros” from the opera “Ex ainquer 
by P. de Breville, in which she created the title role at 


premiere at the Théatre de la Monnaie in 1910. Two mel 


dies by H. Dupare were als Madame ( 


beautiful 


sung 


warm timbre of voice, dramati ntersit 
The fourth part 
Dryades,” by A. R 


which the modern Fren 


therouch musical comprehensi n 
la Foret ’“PFaunes et 


was included in this pr 


“Poeme de 
gram, tt 


composers have showed, in general, great talent, clever 


ness of writing and orchestration. and a certain forced 


artificial originality, but no genius 
Luetta Anne 
The preacher in a little 


country town was exhorting 


flock to go to the sources for their religion. t eck it 


the best. To illustrate he drew parallel 
“When we want to read the best poetry, brethre f 
said; “we go to Shakespeare: when we want to hear th 


best music we go to Beethoven: when we want the beet 


sculpture we go to Michael; when we want the best paint 


ing we go to Angelo.”—New York Evening Post. 
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BUFFALO MUSIC. 
t *Phone, N. 1445 J., } 
8:19 Richmond Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Frank Davidson presented her pupil, Olive Frost, 
n a piano recital at the Linwood Avenue Methodist 
Church on Thursday evening, April 22. She gave a most 
reditable performance of the following interesting pro- 
ram and displayed the usual excellencies of Mrs. David- 
pupils; sonata in D major, op. 10, No. 3, Beethoven; 

Le Tambourin,” Rameau; etude in G major. op. 18, No. 3, 
Moszkowski; “Chant de la Nuit,” op. 24, No. 5, Max 
Reger Burlesque Serenade,” Tarenghi; “Waldesrauchen,” 


Liszt; concerto in F minor, op. 21 (orchestral parts played 
I 1 second piano), ( hopin. 
nner 
Plans for the annual May music festival, on May 7, 8 


9, have been completed, and the list of subscriber 


it success assured It has come to be the climax 

the musical season and forms a brilliant close to the 

gy series of fine performances by the many famous 
artists and organizations which have visited Buffalo this 
past winter A beautiful souvenir book has been pre- 
pared by H. Tracy Balcom, chairman of the press com- 
mitte It contains pictures of Mr. Webster, the conductor 
f the Philharmonic Chorus; Frederick Stock, director of 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and the assisting artists, 


Madame Fremstadt,, Pasquale Amato, Florence Hinkle, 
ethel Leginska, Lambert Murphy and Henri Scott; also 
. carefully written analytical review of the program num- 


neRe 
Lillian Stewart Hawley, who, a short time since, wis 
heard in a brilliant recital at the Twentieth Century Club, 
the solo pianist at a concert under the auspices of the 
Catholic Aid Society, which was given at Eln:wood Music 


Hall last week Miss Hawley’s merits have been estab 
lished beyond dispute, and numbers by her are always a 
welcome addition to a program She gave numbers by 
Chopin, Schubert-Liszt, Arensky, Paula Szalit and Les- 
hetizky 
Rar 
Emil R. Keuchen, one of the busiest organ and piano 
eachers of this city, gave an organ recital in St. Paul’s 
Church, Erie, Pa., on Thursday, April 19. He was as- 
isted by Madame Brevillier, soprano, of Erie. Mr. 
Keucheri played numbers by Finck, Faulkes, Roger, 
Harker, Nevin, Wrightson, Guilmant, Shelley, Michell and 
Flagler 
nar 
Ysaye was heard in recital at the Majestic Theater on 
Sunday evening, April 20. He was assisted by his son, 
Gabriel Ysaye, violinist, and Camille Decreus, pianist, both 
of whom are very talented musicians The father and 
n played together with a perfect unity and were given 
irtistic and sympathetic support by Mr. Decreus at the 
ano 
ner, 
he Harugari-Frohsinn, under the direction of Otto 
Wick, gave a concert at Elmwood Music Hall on Monday 
evening,, April 28. The program consisted almost entirely 
of selections from the works of Richard Wagner, the only 
exceptions being two a capella nun bers The chorus wis 
upported by a small orchestra, in the direction of both of 
which Mr. Wick distinguished himself Florence Stock 
well-Strange, of this city, sang twice, her rich contralto 
ice giving evidence of warmth of feeling and musi 
inly intelligence 
nme 
Mrs. J. E. Ne Collins, of New York, was the assisting 
ist at a concert given by the students of the Norma 


school, under the direction of Cora M. Sager. This was 
the first time that Mrs. Ne Collins had been heard in Buf 
fal ind it is hoped that it may not be the last, as she 
won many admirers Hler voice is sweet, clear and sym 


pathetic and is under excellent control Abundance ot 
temperament and a winning personality add to the charm 
f her work 
naeree 

Dr. William C. Carl, the eminent New York organist, 
made his twentieth appearance in recital in Buffalo when 
he played at the free organ concert in Elmwood Music 
Hall on April 27 rhe concert was one of the nwost en- 


ovable given this season, and if it were possible showed 
deepening and strengthening of Dr. Carl’s remarkabl 
power Technicalities present no difficulties for him and 


united with his command of these is a broad musicianship 
and artistic nature which make his plaving delightful in 
the extreme 

eRe*, 

Margaret Adsit Barrell, of Buffalo, gave a recital in New 
York City, receiving commendatory notices from the pens 
of some of the critics. One critic likened the timbre of 
Mrs. Barrell’s voice to that of the eminent lieder singer, 
Tulia Culp Another spoke of. her good range and fine 
onority of tone 

nee 

An interesting piano recital was given at the Twentieth 

Century Hall on April 9 by H. Edward Cumpson, who 


has been a pupil of Moszkowski and of R. M. Breithaupt, 
the great German teacher, beside devoting some time to 
the subject of ensen.ble music under the direction of Pirre 
Sechieri. Mr. Cumpson has a technical equipment that 
enables him to pass over difficulties with ease, and also 
possesses musicianly intelligence and artistic nature which 
give interest to his interpretations. With such a combina- 
tion of qualities and perseverance he should be able to 
win success in his chosen field. 
Cora JANE TAYLOR. 





Eva Tugby at Manuscript Concert. 

“An Evening with American Women Composers,” read 
the program of the third concert of the New York Manu- 
script Society, twenty-fourth season, held at the National 
Arts Club, Gramercy Park, May 2. Twenty-three compo- 
sitions were heard in less than two hours, and special 
mention should be made of Eva Tugby’s debut, because of 
Mrs. Thoms’ association 
with her as teacher and 
mentor. Miss Tugby sang 
five songs comprising the 
“Highwood Idyls,” the 
text of which is by Mrs. 
Thoms, who taught the 
music to the singer and 
played the accompani- 
ments. This is an alto- 
gether unusual occur- 
rence and is chronicled as 
such, Of the “Idyls,” the 
high A’s in “Marguerite,” 
the lovely piano part of 
“Twilight,” the character- 
istic accompaniment of 
“Dance of Fireflies” 
(something like Saint- 
Saéns’ aria, “My Heart, 
at Thy Sweet Voice”), the emotion of “Night,” and the 
coloratura in “Bird of the Pines,” all this pleased an atten- 
tive and large audience. Applause broke in on the last 
song after the first section, following the climax created 
by a high D flat, sung sweetly and clearly by the handsome 
young Niagara Falls artist, Miss Tugby. She followed 
with “My Song Bird,” for which Sadie Rayner Altman, 
also formerly of Buffalo, wrote the text. This is a brilliant 





CLARA E. THOMS. 





EVA TUGBY. 


solo, displaying the facile technique and wide range of 
Miss Tugby, and it brought prolonged applause. 

Che piano parts in all this Thoms music are almost solos 
in themselves, and when played as Mrs. Thoms plays them 
are sure of effect. It is said that a prominent manager 
already has tendered Miss Tugby an engagement for the 
autumnal season. 

Two songs, respectively for baritone (Mr. Blazewic) 
and soprano (Victorine Hayes), by Susannah Macaulay, 
opened the program, the sonority of the man’s voice and 
the beautiful voice and equally beautiful personality of 
Miss Hayes bringing loud applause. Eleanor Everest 
Freer’s four songs, reviewed in the April 30 issue of Tue 
Musicat Courter (page 13), have the special character- 
istics there noted in detail, and were sung by Gertrude 
Gugler with altogether devotional interpretation, the fair 
young singer entering into the spirit of these songs, not 
content with correct tones and time. They were: “Our 
Mother Tongue,” “To a Dreamer,” “Outward Bound” and 
“During Music.” Her enunciation, too, was flawless, and 
as the Freer songs are always set to high class literature, 


much of the effect depends on clear enunciation. Louise 
Liebermann played sympathetic accompaniments, the page 
of piano reverie following the vocal part of “During Music” 
being played with grace and effectiveness. 

Betty Askenasy, pianist, and Helen Reynolds, violinist, 
collaborated in Bertha Remick’s sonata for piano and 
violin, her ninth work, the composer turning the pages. 
This is a very dignified work, melodius and rhythmical, 
and the slow movement especially caught attention, thus 
proving good musicianship. A. Angel Chopurian, “the 
Armenian Nightingale” by birth, but who is a thoroughly 
cultured American in all things, however, sang four songs 
by Margaret Ruthven Lang with finish of style and clear 
diction, earning enthusiastic applause. 

Ensemble music by Laura Sedgwick Collins, twenty 
minutes in all, closed the interesting program of manu- 
script music. Of her works, “The Legend of the Rain- 
bow,” an Indian subject, was perhaps most original, hay- 
ing as interpreters Marie L. Adams, soprano; Jessie Pat- 
terson, contralto; Franklin B. Converse, bass; Eva E. 
Frisbie, organist; Mrs. Frederic S. Goodwin, Indian drum; 
and the composer at the piano. “Hail, Gentle Peace,” for 
vocal quartet and solos, and “Medieval Serenade,” a tenor 
solo, sung by James O. Boone, completes the list of Collins 
works performed. The usual introduction of artists and 
composers to the audience followed during the serving of 
the buffet lunch, making the affair most delightful. 





Florence Austin in Recital. 

Florence Austin, who recently returned from a success- 
ful concert tour in the South with Madame Hallby-Mer- 
son, gave a violin recital, Wednesday evening, April 30, 
at the Hallby-Merson studio, 471 Macon street, Brooklyn, 
before a large audience. She was assisted by Elizabeth 
Merson, soprano, and Madame Hallby-Merson at the piano 
Miss Austin was in splendid form. The classic sweep of 
the Handel sonata and the romanticism of the Wieniawski 
concerto were given their full significance by Miss Austin. 
The stateliness and grace of her bowing are a delight to 
the eye as well as to the ear. The audience was most en- 
thusiastic and Miss Austin was very gracious in giving 
several encores. 

Miss Merson is the possesor of a beautiful dramatic 
soprano voice, and delighted the audience with a finished 
rendering of her various numbers. 

Madame Hallby-Merson accompanied the violin and 
song numbers in a sympathetic manner, and in her solo 
numbers she displayed a beautiful singing tone and bril- 
liant technic. The artists were presented with many flow- 
ers. 

The program was as follows: 


GON Riese pace. cenaok asthe eeneeede ... «Handel 
Florence Austin. 

Vemeertd: ie 0) GRO sé cols cucvlkvoctacdsovisene ne beneabes Wieniawski 
Florence Austin. 

Aria, Un bel di, from Madame Butterfly.................0.. Puccini 
Elizabeth Merson. 

OR ae Oe MING foc canta svadb bac enandvaesaewidreabons Chopin 

Inez Haliby-Merson 

Preished, from Meistersinger...................+ Wagner-Wilhelm) 

Be NE Coins sd cawkh eben d eK wasaNe hee eee ds done Oucee dene Hugo 

Vallee. de Comeert..ccccsccccsscess Fe coveees-Musin 


RO ROME .cupsis Cape was cable khan sd ened dees Noe sca ciiewsiwe Hawley 
the Kosy Morn....... 


LxemEceevune cube news .+«»-Ronald 
Elizabeth Merson 
SAORI EONS a Sigiin bak sie wh. db do oe beh aksn kes de cules skeeee 
Inez Hallby-Merson 
NN UND s iiced 5 6X4 des wibenany eabdwubvGbeus ves vcued Weitz! 
SID ~ 5 Fk BORK hn hack Wed be era anid eek kane ckwoun Sarasate 


OUR. DOOR Sica canoes > wiean ula Meieds Webs wade Kb bolic dowed Gounod 


Elizabeth Merson 
Violin obbligato by Florence Austin 





Meyn, Solo Singer and Prize Artist. 

Heinrich Meyn was especially engaged as soloist at the 
concert under the auspices of the Evening High School 
for Women, May 2, given by the Beethoven Musical So 
ciety, Henry Lefkowitz conductor. He sang three times, 
first four songs in Italian, then four German lieder, ana 
closed with four songs, two by American composers, 
Woodman and Homer, the others being by Reichardt ana 
German. Following each of his groups there was hearty 
applause, so prolonged that he had to sing again. Mr. 
Meyn’s fake picture, “Demi-nude Climbing a Staircase,” ar 
the New York Academy of Misapplied Art, received sec- 
ond prize, and was sold for $20 at the auction. April 23 
he was soloist at the Liederkranz concert in Elizabeth, 
N. J., singing the “Evening Star,” “Wotan’s Farewell,” 
etc., in the Wagner program, conductor by Carl Hein 
This, too, was a great success, to which Mr. Meyn con- 
tributed his share. 





A well known dramatic critic was leaving the theater 
after the third act of a new play. The manager, seeing 
him, exclaimed: “Why, Mr. X, there is another act com- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” retorted the critic, “that’s why I am going.”— 
New York Evening Post. 
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Daniel Melsa's London Triumph 








Remarkable Tributes of the British Critics to the 
Art of the New Polish Violinist 





Daniel Melsa, a violinist new to England, made 
his appearance yesterday at Steinway Hall. M. 





Melisa, who is a Pole, just twenty years of cge, 
originally came before the public in Berlin in 
December last, when his efforts were favorably 
received. He now seeks to win the approval of 
the British public. He is likely to achieve his ob 
ject without difficulty His playing has all the 
qualities that are admired in this country In the 


first place, as in the last, his playing is thoroughly 
musical It is the true musical nature that 1s 
being expressed all the time he is playing; and 
the real musical spirit is so rare in the present 
day that by this fact alone he stands apart from 
his fellows. The tributaries to his musical nature 
—technic, phrasing and interpretation—are equal 
to all demands; his technic is, in fact, unusually 
perfect, and his phrasing, the quality so closely 
allied with the musical nature, is notably fine. 
From every point of view he stands on a high 
plane; but his surest stronghold is his musical 
nature. On this he bases all he does, and con- 
sequently has no difficulty in making an appeal 
that is irresistible to the musical.—The Morning 
Post. 


THE YOUNG 


TRILCMPH OF VIOLINIST. 


more difficult task 
debut in Lendon yesterday 
afternoon at Steinway Hall than on his first ap 
pearance recently in Berlin. In view of the 
reputed severity of the critics of the German capi 


Young Daniel Melsa had a 


to perform on his 


tal this assertion might be considered somewhat 
sweeping. But seeing that the musical scribes in 
question vied, it seemed, with each other to do 
the young musician honor, our point will at once 
become clear. In Berlin he had only his friends’ 
opinions of his talents to support, but in London 
he had the expert judgment of a great musical ° 


city, which had preceded him by some weeks, to 
sustain, 
Every word of the German verdict passed upon 


the new violinist was fully endorsed by his first 
English jury Mr. Melsa is a violinist with a 
great future, and a very considerable present 


One need only listen to a bar or two of his play 


ing to become conscious of that reticent power 
and inner confidence that belong only to those 
born to crowns in the executive kingdom 


In the second section, however, and subsequently 
in Tartini’s “Trille du Diable” sonata, Mr. Melsa 
exhibited the full measure of his gifts. His tech 
nical skill is beyond criticism, and his intonation 
impeccable; his tone, though sweet and mellow in 
subdued moments, is, however, inclined to acidity 
im more strenuous passages The newcomer had 
a reception from the hands of an overflowing hall 
that stamped his London debut a triumphant suc 








cess apart from any other consideration.—The 
Standard 
NEW MUSICAL STAR 
Danie, Metsa’s Trtumenar Enctisn Desvur 


A TRUE ARTIST 

Daniel Melisa, the young violinist with the ro 
mantic history, made his English debut at the 
Steinway Half yesterday afternoon A great deal 
has been heard of him of late, and the reputation 
he gained in Berlin prepared London audiences for 
something great. They will not be 





disappointed 





DANIEL MELSA. 








for Melsa is undoubtedly a brilliant player and 
& genuine artist 
Young musicians with interesting pasts invade England in 


shoals year after year; they enjoy a brief period of 
in the columns of the daily press, and their 
fully for a week or so from 
the rest is silence Admirable 
and well deserving of success, Melsa seems to be in a different 
category. The British public do not like being told to accept 
and eulogize any artist without seeing or hearing him or her 
for themselves, and many of the greatest “stars”’—Madame 
Tetrazzini, for instance—have appeared unheralded and* unas- 
sisted by the ubiquitous preliminary paragraph Possibly even 
ecstatic rhapsodies before the event may prejudice an audience 
against a newcomer If such feeling existed yesterday at the 
Steinway Hall it was dispelled in five minutes by the wonder- 
ful, almost magnetic power of the young player. In his appear- 
ance there is nothing affected He is a slim, pale-faced youth 
whose hair is dark but not long. His method is entirely devoid 
of mannerism, and his whole mind is evidently concentrated on 
the music for its own sake, and not occupied with the effect 
he may be having as a personality on his listeners They for- 
got—I, at any rate, torgot—the the “pogrom” and 
the Cossacks and the toy fiddle and the Berlin patronage. The 
artist in the man will live them down 
Meisa’s chief charm lies, I think, in the absolute purity of his 


notability 
portraits gaze soul 
the walls of tube stations—and 
players as many of them are, 


stories of 


tone; his violin is certainly a fine one, and was bought for tim 
for a large sum, but he is worthy of it Exceptionally rich 
were the effects he obtained from the G -etring, to which the 
great Paganini devoted so much attention Tartini’s “Devil's 


Trill,” with Kreisier’s cadenza, in which the double stopping is 














f amazing difficulty, was played not only with perfect mastery 
of technic, but with a whole souled appreciation of its rare 
and curious beauty Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscou,” a 
fantasia on the well-known Russian air. demanded less subtiety 
and, like much of his music, is mtended to a large extent to 
furnish the performer with an opportunity of displaying his 
contempt for every concervable obstacle It teems with formid 
able harmonies, and the delicacy with which these were neg: 
tiated was flawless.—The Daily Graphic 

He is equal to the finest fiddlers living; Kreisler, Elman, 
Kubelik have not a finer violin technic than Melisa He has the 
slightly stiff type of bowing peculiar to the whole Joachim 
school, but there is no awkwardness in the nuances of his tone 
fo hear him make a long, steady diminuendo on a single note 
with the full jiength of his bow is a thing to wonder at y 
hold your breath till it is over All the various kinds of staccat 
are only equalled by the rondure of his cantabile 

His ear is most delicate He will detect divergence from 
correct intonation before anyone else, and remedy it by a slight 
touch of a teg, even during the tiny rest in the course of the 
piece, and without stopping the flow of the rhythm.—The Daily 
Citizen. 

NEW POLISH VIOLINIST 
Creowpen Avotrence Wetcomes Metisa to ENacLano. 

Melsa, the young Polish violinist, whose sad history has filled 

columns of the newsvapers and whose playing has been the 


admiration of critics in Berlin and Paris, made his English debut 

































at Steinway Hall yesterday afternoon. No infant 
prodigy has ever excite 1 widespread interest 
Every seat was occupied, and even standing rom 
was at a premiun 
Melsa combines to no little extent the alities 
of Ysaye. Kreisler and Elma 
Delicacy, grace and workmanshi as perfect as 
that of a mosaic are the ef characteristics of 
his playing The canzonetta the Tschaikowsky 
concerto was remarkable for beauty of phrasing 
and charm « tone, and if the rugged appeal 
brutal some have ca i it f the finale was less 
vigorously met, that was probably because Melsa’s 
feclings aprear to be of the gentler order 
t peachable intonatior despite a troublesome 
string-—and clearness in execution were other no 
ticeable features of this greatly gifted young man 
In trying ¢ ive up t the transports of the 
foreign critics Melsa had an unenviable task, and 
that he succeeded so we he best proof of the 
qualhty of his playing Daily Express 
This afternoor t esence f a large audi 
nee Danie Melsa x ist w ha 
recently | aye 1 with success | He lis rt acke 
h very romising | t r at Ste way Hall 
As was only he xnected from the reports that 
have precede hire matters as technix 
nd intonat ere few estrictions ¢ 
make With regard ¢ lea’s tone, however 
the quite remarkable f the wer tes 
may well be set agair g sweetnes f 
th highe egister, while ne as seldom ard 
anything better than the ert ty and purity of 
But sll this, M Melsa’s 
cane et 1 style and 
finale f Tartini’s Tritle du 
his argeness f phrasing was 
. Excellent, t was the a unt 
sikowsky's oncerto i 2 while 
tuosit was afforded in Wientaw 
e¢ Mos md the Paganini item 
pt ecita The Scotsman 
It he except chnes i y of 
tone and . ert man w h «t 
give hin : ‘ nong t cally ere 
virtuost { the pres t \ \ e Observe 
Ment va ! these ‘ et 
{ the f ‘ a | f 
ist, Mel fir appea I n yes 
terday natur : smph sa 
shim ith t ny : ams 
nnd = he ry t and « t his 
playing st : * were 
rence h erf r u { 
critics a new : ta * ar { 
(,lasg 
Daniel Melsa y ' whose 1 
ng a conanderabi« ar ta ha hee 
secured te € isn f t t Satur 
lay afterr the new ha f R ‘ Acad 
emy of Mus ‘ e played fra and M 
felssobn’s tos with I i R " a 
he New Syr Orchestta. H ying of 
ahms ‘ " remarkable f : ss 
la acy The « { his ea 
€ { a ict t ak he 7 : 
cantabile tyle f the ef mate a! the first 
movement, and the perte € atior f the tave ef 
in the finale were fea r , howed the gh leve rf 
techn Che Times 
After all that a f eg hi t, Melea t 
was natura: t g t his ' st re ta at Steinway H a! veaier 
day afternoon with son fears tha he might fall a viet 
the inmeidious dangers f e¢ puff prelimimary Ha a 
ever, his debut was entire sccente ois sae all 
the public. who filled the hall t flowing. was t piaced 
His executive skil ast ishing : " work is marked 
by undentable beauty { tone i Tachaik ' } 
certo, Melsa’s attack was clea t c c hrasing was 
smooth and intelligent nd t rate : ati le the 
merit of a suave an wural style milar graces marked 
laying of Tartini’s Ir lel Diav in wh the gradua 
tion was subtle and the : f For rea 
no doubt connected wit t early hist y Me ers f 
Wiemawski's “Souvenir M struck a deepe mid « 
personal note Ther Q : ggestior f ‘ s about it, wh 
came as something fa sure e¢ in a work wh isually 
nade re ait , a" 4 L € ' . la B ' t) 
ndividval touch w “ ‘ ' gave gnificant 
hint f the emotiona we ‘ M ' practica ite , 
levelog Ile to he gratulate € ces ' s deb 
The Globe 





FIRST AMERICAN TOUR ENTIRE SEASON 1913-14. 
New York debut with the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, Nov. 26th. 





Management . 


- Hugo Gorlitz, 213 Regent St, London W. 
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ATERSON MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


The three days’ music festival held last week at Pater 
j., was a most brilliant event 
rhe first Paterson festival was held eleven years ago; 
while at that time such a scheme as has now been 
magnificently realized seemed impossible, each su 
season has witnessed increasing enthusiasm. This 


val was the climax of the series. Not si-cce 


fadame Schumann-Heink filled the big Fifth Regiment 
\rmory beyond its seating capacity five seasons ago has 
ingle concert attracted such a multitude of music lovers 
that which thronged the big training camp on the 
nd night of last week The size of the crowd was 
| only by its appreciation, frequently and tumultu 

ly expressed 
he Music Festival this year crowns the musical history 
Paterson. Its success was due, not merely to the faith 
fforts of soloists, chorus and orchestra, but to the 
york of C. Mortimer Wiske, the conductor, who 
an enviable reputation not only in Paterson, but 
n all parts of the country. With a deep interest manifest 
with an earnest desire to see the concerts a success. 
Ir. Wiske labored steadily and with little thought of 


vard other than the realization of his dream H 


ed himself a capable business manager as well as a 


npetent conductor. Upon him fell the details of ar 
" ment, color scheme, decoration, engagement of artists 
the training of orchestra and chorus 


Wiske’s conducting of the Paterson Music Festival 
years past, together with his native skill and artistic 


b 


rience, rendered his services upon this occasion worthy 


hig pral ¢ 

It was a never to be forgotten occasion, The sight upon 
tering the armory was impressive beyond descrivto” 
cked with large American flags, covering ceilinz, walls 
nd platform the immense auditorium was eminently ex 


of the American spirit before ever a note of mu 


vas sounded 


On the platform, at either end and along the rear, the 
women members of the chorus, dressed in white, were 
ranged in most attractive display, the men singers beinz 
grouped in front of these, and behind, the orchestra 
which ocupied the center of the stage. The seats were 
well arranged, so that every one ‘could see, and except 
for the noisy crowd that surrounded the doorway, anx- 
ious to hear the music and catch a glimpse of the soloists, 
there was nothing to mar the sound of voices and or- 
chestra 

The audience each day, cosmopolitan in every respect, 
was representative of the social, political and business ele- 
ments, as well as of the musical community of Paterson, 
which is by no means small. There were many persons 
in attendance who had traveled no little distance to be 
present at this feast of song—notably from Hackensack, 
Passaic, Suffern, Nyack, Butler, Ridgewood, Englewood, 
Bloomfield, the Oranges, Dover, Montclair, Newark, Eliz- 
abeth, Plainfield, New Brunswick, Jersey City, New York, 
Brooklyn, and even some from Philadelphia. 

Whether the enthusiasm was due to the artists, the in- 
creased chorus and orchestra, the splendid weather, or the 
mood of the people, it was evident everywhere that the 
risedents of Paterson were in an unusually sympathetic 
and responsive attitude, 

That the city of Paterson should be the annual scene of 
one of the country’s great music festivals seems only 
natural. It was back in the days of the American Revolu- 
tion that this city was first thought of, not as a music 
but as an industrial center. It was through the policy of 
\lexander Hamilton, at that time Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that the plan to establish two great centers in this 
new republic was conceived. One was to be a political 
center—at Washington, D. C.: the other was to be an in- 
dustrial center—along the banks of the Passaic River, 
later to be known as Paterson. Alexander Hamilton lived 
to see the first part of his gigantic and romantic scheme 
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carried out, but the fulfillment of his plan to make Pater- 
son an industrial center, six miles square, did not thor- 
oughly materialize. Although today the city of Paterson 
is known the world over for its numerous manufacturing 
industries, principally cotton, silk, flax, copper, brass, iron 
and steel, Hamilton’s dream, in many respects, has come 
true and it ranks among the world’s leading manufactur- 
ing cities. It is only natural, then, that in the course of 
events Paterson should become a musical center, for fre- 
quently it is in the commercial centers that the best of 
music is developed. r 

Paterson has many music loving people; and it has in 
Mr. Wiske a leader who is worthy of great praise. So 
it follows that Paterson, possessing at it does one of the 
largest festival choruses of its kind in this country, an 
auditorium ranking with the best, and a population com- 
prising many lovers of good music, should become in the 
near future a real musical center. The festival this year, 
at least, seems to point favorably in that direction. 

The concerts of the festival were arranged to occupy 
three nights, as follows: “Wagner's Night,” Monday, April 
28; “Verdi Night,” Tuesday, April 29, and “Popular 
Night,” Wednesday, April 30. On all three occasions the 
soloists were assisted by the Festival Chorus of Paterson 
and the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra of New 
York, and on the third night by the Paterson Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Wagner Night, April 28, 


The opening night was a brilliant affair. The audience 
was large and representative, exceeding that of any one at 
last year’s concerts. 

The opening numbers on the program were from “The 
Flying Dutchman.” As soon as Conductor Wiske mounted 
the podium the audience burst into tremendous applause 
of greeting. The orchestra began the overture, and under 
its able conductor’s baton performed the work most satis- 
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FIFTH ReGIMENT 


factorily “The Spinning Song,” which followed, intro- 
duced Madame Gadski and Madame Olitzka, who were in 
splendid voice. Madame Olitzka was heard first, and her 
rich mellow tones at once delighted the audience. When 
the ballad for soprano was reached, Madame Gadski 
thrilled her hearers by her dramatic interpretation. “The 
Sailors’ Chorus,” which was sung in masterly style, con- 
cluded this nunber. 

“Die Meistersinger” selections formed the second Wag- 
nerian offerings, and here the audience had opportunity of 
listening to William Hinshaw, baritone, and Riccardo Mar- 
tin, tenor, both of the Metropolitan Opera Company The 
monologue of “Hans Sachs” was the first selection, and 
in this Mr. Hinshaw gave an exhibition of polished vocal 
ism. Charles W. Harrison, tenor, as one of the “Meister 
singer” quintet, filled his role very successfully. Mr Mar 
tin captivated his audience in the “Prize Song,” and was 
Owing to the lateness of the hour, 
The chorus closed the 


recalled several times 
however, encores were omitted 
first part of the program with the choral “Awake,” which 
was a magnificent piece of concerted work 

Madame Olitzka opened the second part of the program 
with the aria “Gerechter Gott” from “Rienzi.” The beauty 
of the contralto’s voice in this number was clearly dis- 
played. In the song “Dreams,” which followed, Madame 
Olitzka revealed deep sympathy. 

A treat awaited the audience in the “Walkire” nun: 
bers. In the “Ride of the Valkyries,” Conductor Wiske 
handled his orchestra with great skill This was the 
most dazzling selection of the evening Mr. Hinshaw was 
at his best in “Wotan’s Farewell,” in which he displayed 
his rich baritone voice to splendid advantage. The or 
chestral work in this number and in the “Magic Fire 
Scene” was suberb 

One of the most enjoyable offerings on this evening's 
program was “Tristan and Isolde.” In the “Vorspiel” 
the orchestra distinguished itself, and in the “Liebestod.” 
which followed, Madame Gadski sang splendidly In the 
“Vesti la giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” Riccardo Martin was 
truly magnificent. It was a request number and it ap- 
pealed to the audience, which brought the tenor back to 
the platform numerous times 

The march and chorus from “Tannhauser” completed 
the program for the evening, but this was a number no 
one would willingly have nassed. The work of the or- 
chestra and chorus in this finale won much deserved ap- 
plause 

Verdi Night, April 29. 

With the success of the first evening's program still 
fresh in their memory, an even greater throng than that 
which filled the Armory the night before crowded the 
auditorium at the second concert. This was an 
evening never to be forgotten. It was truly a McCor- 
mack night; but none the less the other artists who took 
part also received a large shore of the applause Never 
in the history of Paterson has that city witnessed so great 
an audience at a musical festival 

The concert opened with the chorus “Oh, Hail Us Ye 
Free” from “Ernani,” and the 632 voices rang out clearly 
and distinctly. The tremendous volume produced by these 
singers had a telling effect upon the audience, and for the 
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softer parts, which were rendered with equal effect, th 
chorus must be complimented for its excellent work. The 
orchestra won much praise for its rendition of the over- 
ture to “La Forza del Destino,” and in the aria “Al Suor 
del Samburo” Rosa Olitzka was heard to fine advantage 
Mary Desnwond was to have appeared on this program 
but at the last moment she was unable to be present, and 
Madame Olitzka filled her place admirably 

Che “Il Trovatore” selections were well treated. In the 
“Prison Scene” John McCormack made his first appeas 
ance, singing superbly the role of Manrico, and Alice Niel- 
sen was the captivating Leonora. 

The quartet from “Rigoletto,” finely rendered, proved a 
John McCormack, Alice Nielsen, Rosa Olitzka 


great treat 
and Giuseppe Campanari comprised a rare galaxy of noted 


singers This was indeed one of the features of the fes 
tival \ short intermission followed the “Rigoletto” 
quartet 


The second part of the program opened with “Largo 
al Factotum,” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” sung 
by Ginseppe Campanari. This was not the first time the 
celebrated baritone had visited Paterson, and his popular 
ity was manifested the moment he made his appearance 
In this favorite operatic number Mr. Campanari won big 
applause. The baritone responded with an encore and 
fulfilling the hopes of many, sang the “Toreador Song” 
from “Carmen,” which likewise precipitated a great ova 
tion 

At the appearance of John McCormack a huge raund of 
applause greeted him. Although the great Irish tenor was 
programmed for only four songs, he was obliged to sine 
six. From the moment the first note was sounded his 
hearers were spellbound Herbert Hughes’ arrangement 
of Yeat’s pretty love song, “Down by the Sally Gardens,” 
found a glorious interpreter in John McCormack, the de 
gree of pathos exhibited in this number bringing tears to 
the eyes of many, while the humorous moments wer: 
thoroughly appreciated by the audience. Into Thomas 
Moore’s “At the Mid Hour of Night.” arranged by Vin 
cent O'Brien, the tenor seemed to throw a sense of rare 
feeling that penetrated to the hearts of all. Each word 
clear and distinct, held the audience entranced, and when 
he finished the applause was tremendous. “The Foggy 
Dew” was exceedingly humorous and aroused much mer 
riment. McCormack brought out the humor and pathos 
in “Molly Brannigan.” Bows would not satisfy the 
assemblage, and in response to the thunderous applaus« 
Mr. McCormack returned to the platform with his ac 
companist. As soon as the first few strains of “I Hear 
You Calling Me” were heard from the piano the crowd 
again broke into vociferous applause. This song, which 
has been made famous by McCormack, proved a big treat 
to the Patersonians. The applause that followed sur 
passed the previous ovation. McCormack returned again 
and captivated his listeners with “Mother Muchree.” Th 
audience did not wish to let him stop, even after his sixth 
song, and he was recalled several times more, but owing 
to the lateness of the hour he was obliged to forego 
granting additional encores 

The program for this evening ended with selections 
from “Aida.” Alice Nielsen sang the aria “Ritorno vin 
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citor and scored a triumph. She was recalled again and 
again and finally responded with an encore, sung beauti 
fully in French The great finale then followed and the 
audience was fairly overwhelmed with the immense vo 
Here, Conductor Wiske brought int 
use the trumpeters, which are such an important factor in 
this opera; they stood on either side of the gallery. The 


ume of the chorus 


chorus was never heard to better advantage than in this 
part. The quintet, consisting of John McCormack, Rosa 
Olitzka, Gilbert Wilson, Alice Nielsen and Giuseppe Cam 
panari, was fine. This was the first opportunity the audi 
ence had of hearing Gilbert Wilson, and while his sol 
part was very brief, there was no fault to find with his 
singing rhe program on this night was conceded by al 


present to be one of the best ever heard in Paterson 


Popular Night, April 30. 


Popular night might well be called Paterson night, fo 


¢ audience was representative of every ection of that 
city Edward McNamara, a local baritone, was undoubt 
edly, the favorite of the evening There were other 


artists there, nore prominent outside of Paterson, but non 
received the ovation that was tendered this singer. Hov 
ever, the chorus and orchestra, as well as the other artists 
gained no little applause and rtainly deserve miue 


credit for the success of the evening 


The program opened with “Eve,” a three part chor 
with orchestra by Massenet It 


divided into three 
parts: Prologue (“The Birth of Woman”): Eve in soli 
tude (“The Temptation”), and the prologue (“The Fall”) 
Che chorus was at its best in this number and surpassed 
even the fondest hopes of Conductor Wiske. The phrasi 

was remarkable, and the volume of ton produced quite 
took the audience by storm Eve” is splendidly writte 


} 


he entire story being worked out in the voice and orche 


tra Yvonne de Treville, who is well known to Pate 
somians, was excellent in her different parts in this nun 


ber Horatio Connell, the well known baritone 


urprised 
every one, even those who had heard him before H 
was in excellent voice, and the clear and truce quality f 
his tones appealed strongly to his hearers 
Following a short intermission the chorus and orchs 
tra gave Lacome’s “Estudiantina,” this number being sp. 


i 
cially ranged for this occasion from the original manu 


script, and was well rendered The chorus continues 


excellent work and aided by the orchestra left little to be 
desired 

The next number found an audience eager and excited 
Edward McNamara, a local baritone, was the cause for 
this, and as soon as he appeared the audience burst int 
thunderous applause. He has a voice of much warmth and 
rich quality, and his appearance gained for him much pop 


ularity In the “Two Grenadiers, 
McNamara was very fine 


by Schumann, M;: 
Mr. Wiske brought out the wonderful effects of hj 
chorus in “Robin Adair,” arranged by Price, and sung un 
accompanied. The singers responded with much feeling 

Up to this time the celebrated Welsh tenor, Daniel Bed 
doe, had only been heard in “Fve’ Although he 1 
known by nearly every one in Paterson, his singing is al 
ways a rare treat.. In Sullivan's “Come Margarita, Come,” 
from the “Martyr of Antioch,” he was at his best. This 
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number was wildly applauded, and Mr. Beddoe responded 
with an encore, much to the delight of all. His singing 
was worthy of all the applause it received. 


Yvonne de Treville captivated her hearers the moment 
he returned to the stage to sing Prach’s “Air and Varia- 
tions,” her second number. As an encore Miss Treville 


ang a light aria, accompanying herself on the harp. 
it was only fitting that because of the elaborate display 
of American flags in the Arniory, Mr. Wiske should close 


the festival with Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes.” In this 
number the chorus and orchestra both lent all of their 
energy toward making it a grand finale. This was the 


climax of the whole festival, and the results produced 
proved conclusively that the hard work of the singers was 
not without excellent reward. As a closing number this 
was particularly well chosen, and aroused in the audi- 
ence a patriotic feeling such as has seldom been seen. 

lo Mr. Wiske, the Paterson Festival Chorus, the Pat- 
erson Symphony Orchestra, and the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra are due great credit for the success of 
these concerts. To Mr. Wiske, particularly, is praise due 
for his able leadership and masterful conducting. It is 


ioubtful if any one who attended this year’s festival will 

ever forget these concerts They have taken a place at 

the summit of the musical history of Paterson, and with 

Mr. Wiske’s name in the foreground they will always re- 

nain a source of pleasure to look back to in the future, 
nee 


Paterson Festival Notes. 

It is to Mrs. C. Mortimer Wiske that much of the suc 
cess of these concerts is due. She has aided her husband 
in many ways in the arrangement of the festival, and is 
responsible for the carrying out of the numerous details 
connected with so great an undertaking. She was con- 
stantly seen in various parts of the audience, as well as 
behind the platform attending to duties demanding her 
personal supervision. Her efforts were not without ap 
preciation and her influence was strongly felt. Mrs. 
Wiske’s labor in behalf of this year’s Paterson festival 
will not be forgotten 

en) 

There were not a few in the audience who, at the final 
concert, noticed the occupant of the second seat from the 
aisle, in the sixth row from the rear, at the right on en- 
tering—the lady in automobile attire. It was Madame 
Schumann-Heink. She had motored from her home at 
Singac, in company with her son Henry, to hear Edward 
McNamara, the Paterson baritone, sing. The great con- 


tralto was very much pleased. 
Ree 
One of the most conspicuous persons in the audience, 


and, without doubt, one of the most enthusiastic, was 
Mayor McBride. As president of the Paterson Musical 
Festival Association, the Mayor was naturally much in 
terested in the concerts. 
nere*e 
Che Festival Chorus is not a purely local Paterson or 
ganization. Mr. Wiske has among his 632 members sing- 
ers from many of the suburban choruses, and it is on 
these as well as the local talent that Conductor Wiske 
counted for the success of the festival 
neRee”e 
On Monday night Mrs. William Hinshaw took great 
pleasure in listening to her husband sing. There were a 


few, at least, who recognized her 


neRe 
Conductor Wiske arranged with the Erie Railroad offi 
cials to have the train schedules altered for the conven- 
ience of those who attended the festival e 
nemRe 
An interesting feature of the festival was the presenta 


tion by the chorus, at the final rehearsal for the opening 
performance, of two silver loving cups to Mr. and Mrs. 


Wisk The cups, of the same design and appropriately 
engraved, were presented by John Tatten, one of the 
tenors. Mr. Wiske thanked the chorus and expressed 


himself as most gratified with the work of the singers this 


ht members of the chorus were awarded silver 


year hagh 
ys for selling the largest number of tickets. 
neRe*e 

On Monday Madame Gadski drove to Paterson in her 

electric lmousine 
nee 

Tewels very very much in evidence during all three 
concerts, both among the soloists and. in the audiences. 
Madame Gadski at her appearance on Wagner night wore 
two of her famous pieces of jewelry, one being the gift 
of Mrs. Taft, and the other a present from the King of 
Ravaria. Her celebrated butterfly collection of diamonds, 
rubies and pearls was also worn 

nee, 

Madame Olitzka on Verdi night wore a medal, which 
was given her by Princess Cecilia of Germany, also a pin 
which was the gift of the Czar of Russia. 

RRR 

On Verdi night, nimbers on the program of unusual in- 

terest were the aria “Al Suor del Sansbufo” and the over- 


ture from the “La Forza del Destino.” Because there 
is but one copy of this number the orchestra played it en- 
tirely from manuscript. On Popular night, the “Estudian- 
tina,” by Lacome, was rendered for the first time by a 
chorus and orchestra. It was especially arranged for this 
festival. 

nme 

It is interesting to note that the audience on the opening 
night of this year surpassed any at either of the three con- 
certs last year. 

nenre 

Every one does not seem to realize that the Paterson 
Festival Chorus, nearly 700 strong, is one of the largest 
choruses in the country. Last year there were less than 
250 members in the organization. 

nRre 

The audiences during the festival were comprised of 
persons representative of from thirty to forty municipali- 
ties in the State of New Jersey, to say nothing of those 
who traveled greater distances. 

nee 

An unusual feature of this year’s festival was the fact 
that Mr. Wiske is not obliged to share the burden of any 
deficit that might accrue. The Paterson Music Festival 
Association, recently organized, has* promised through its 
lists of guarantors to meet any such shortage. This takes 
much’ of the responsibility off the shoulders of Mr. Wiske 
and insures him against personal financial loss. It looks 
as though there would be a profit this year rather than a 
heavy loss. ‘ 
nae 

August Epple, of the Paterson Morning Call, proved a 
great aid to Conductor Wiske. He it was who handled 
the press work for the festival, and he deserves great 
credit for his efforts in connection with it. Mr. Epple is 
well known throughout Paterson, and his acquaintance 
among the musical people of that city is by no means 
small. It was through him that a large amount of the 
advertising for the festival was accomplished. He has 
helped Mr. Wiske in many ways. 

aR 

No one would ever have supposed that a strike was on 
in Paterson. The strikers never bothered the festival in 
any way, and the labor trouble had little or no effect upon 
the size of the audiences. 

nme 

It was noticed that John J. Fitzgerald, secretary of the 
Paterson Board of Trade and one of the directors of the 
Paterson Music Festival Association, was an enthusiastic 
listener. Mr. Fitzgerald has been a great aid to Mr. Wiske 
in promoting the festival. 

nue 

A pathetic scene occurred on Verdi night which will be 
remembered by all who witnessed it. Mrs. Mary H. Tay- 
lor, the wife of a prominent silk manufacturer in Pater- 
son, while entering the door of the Armory was stricken 
with acute heart failure. She was carried into an adjoin- 
ing room, where she died. In order to keep the audience 
ignorant of this fact, the large American flag which hung 
from the gallery at the rear of the auditorium was lowered 
while the body of the dead woman was removed. 

Rar 

The people of Paterson are now looking forward to the 
concerts next season. After the success this year, it is 
with greater pride that they talk about an even finer fes- 
tival next May. 

zene 

The officers of the Paterson Music Festival Association 
are as follows: President, Hon. Andrew F. McBride; vice 
president, John B. Mason; secretary, John R. Morris; 
treasurer, Fred S. Cowperthwait; nusical director, C. 
Mortimer Wiske; directors, Wayne Dumont, Henry H. 
Parmelee, Dr. John C. McCoy, John Toole, John J. Fitz- 
gerald and Isaac A. Hall. The subscribers are: John R. 
Wilson, John Hughes, Jr., W. Weida, Roy Schuyler, Fran- 
cis K. McCully, Eugene Zabriskie, Rayton E. Horton, ©. 
H. Rayner, Judge Abram Klenerf, Albin Smith, Leonard 
J. Tynan, George W. Cuff, G. H. Crawford, Frank T. 
May, Robert Williams, Thomas EF. Smith, Frank Smit, Dr. 
C. H. Scribner, Edmuud G. Staiter, H. H. Schoonmaker, 
William T. Fanning, George F. Wright, Dr, William 
Spickers, Edward Sceery, David McGregor, Arthur Dun- 
kerley, C. B. Jaque, Edward T. Merrey, Rev. D. S. Hamil- 
ton, J. E. Taylor, James J. Zisette, Frederick Lankerling. 
Dr. E. J. Marsh, Amos Radcliffe, Dz. H. Probst, J. W. 
Leffey, Cora Remington, Dr. Porter S, Kinne, A. S. Cor- 
bin, Mrs. E. Flower and Mr. Tournier, the latter threc 
fron: Passaic. 

nReR 
Comments on Paterson Music Festival. 

John J. Fitzgerald, secretary of the Board of Trade of 
Paterson, N. J., and a director of the Paterson Music Fes- 
tival Association, writes the following in reference to the 
music festival: 

“The Paterson Music Festival, just closed, will undoubt- 
edly rank as the best yet conducted in the Silk City. The 
chorus, of course, was larger than ever before. The num- 


bers sung by the chorus were rendered, perhaps better 
than at any festival, if that could possibly be, for the pre- 
cision of the chorus work has always been well marked. 
The orchestral work was hardly surpassed by any pre- 
vious festival, and, as usual at Paterson festivals, the gal- 
axy of artists who sang the solo parts was superior to 
those of any festival in the United States. 

“But, while the festival was great from an artistic 
standpoint, due entirely to C. Mortimer Wiske’s excep- 
tional ability, there was one feature of its management 
that stamped the latest festival as the beginning, perhaps, 
of festival work in the Silk City, that will carry the fame 
of the organization from ocean to ocean. As it is well 
known by readers of Tue Musica Courter, the Paterson 
festivals have been altogether managed and directed by 
one man, C. Mortimer Wiske. He not only trained the 
chorus, but also managed every detail of the concerts, even 
to arranging for all the printed work, employment of or- 
chestra, planning advertisements, and arranging the de- 
tails of seating the vast audiences in an auditorium where 
seating arrangements can be only temporary, the latter, in 
itself, a big task for a few days preceding the festival. ~ 

“The feature that will undoubtedly bring the Paterson 
chorus to the highest development possible is the fact 
that 100 citizens have joined together to aid Mr. Wiske 
in this great annual affair. The citizens have come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Wiske has built up an organization 
that is of tremendous civic value to the community, and 
they intend more and more to relieve Mr. Wiske of the 
details of the annual festival; to aid him in the increase 
in the size of the chorus, and to give him the opportunity 
to give all his attention to the development of the festival 
chorus as a singing organization. 


“After the festival of last year, F. S. Cowperthwait, of 
the Weidmann Silk Dyeing Company, called together a 
number of citizens and pointed out to them the immense 
cultural advantage such a chorus was to a city like Pater- 
son, and also pointed out that one single man should not 
be called upon to assume the responsibilities of such an 
undertaking. He proposed the organization of the pres- 
ent Paterson Music Festival Association, which has been 
limited -to 100 citizens. These citizens all agreed to pay 
their pro rata share of any losses that the presentation of 
the festival ‘might entail. There was no difficulty in get- 
ting the names of the 100 citizens to do this, and it is very 
likely that the association will be somewhat increased next 
year. 

“The fact of the existence of a festival association made 
its influence felt at once, when rehearsals started for the 
present festival. Whereas, last year's festival organization 
consisted of something less than 300 members, the one 
this year immediately more than doubled, and the chorus 
consisted of 632 voices. Those who have had experience 
with this kind of work know that to sing at a festival with 
632 voices means that upward of 900 to 1,000 voices have 
been trained, at times, to take part, there being many who 
drop out for various causes during the season's prepara- 
tion. The chorus itself had a remarkable spirit, and seemed 
filled with the feeling that their chorus work, and the time 
that they gave to perfecting themselves, was a civic duty. 
Many of them purchased a beautiful pin showing that they 
were members of the Paterson Festival Chorus. They 
vied with each other in selling advance tickets to make the 
festival a great success, and something ‘like 3,000 tickets 
were disposed of by the chorus alone. This achievement 
is best understood when it is considered that there were, at 
the time of this sale, something like 25,000 persons out of 
work by reason of the great silk strike in progress in Pat- 
erson. Mr. Wiske himself says that in all his experie ice 
he never saw a better spirit displayed by singers whom he 
had trained for work of this kind, than was exhibited by 
the chorus singers this year. 

“*The Paterson Music Festival has been of immense cul- 
tural benefit to Paterson,’ said a prominent business man 
the day after the festival closed. ‘I know the members of 
my own family look forward each year to this great event, 
and many of my friends praise Mr. Wiske highly for giv- 
ing us the opportunity of enjoying such music. It is true 
that New York is only a short distance away and we can 
hear the great operas, musical comedies, and the best con- 
certs in the world, but it is true, too, that there is ‘no 
greater chorus work heard anywhere than that produced 
by the Paterson singers, and each year this appears to get 
finer and better. We are all proud of the chorus and Mr. 
Wiske, and trust that the Paterson Festival will continue 
to be the leading festival of the United States.’ 

“Another feature that is bound to give the Paterson 
Festival an impetus upward, considered from the cultural 
standpoint, is the determination to bring out each year 
Paterson musical talent in the way of a singer or inctru- 
mentalist. This year, Edward McNamara, a baritone, 
performed on the third night, and next year there will be 
considerable rivalry among the musicians and singers to 
become the favored, local artist for presentation to the Pat- 
erson public, as a native son or daughter. This spirit is 
bound to have a wonderful influence on prospective musi- 
cians during the next few years, and undoubtedly out of 
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it will grow the development of many able concert, or- 
chestra and operatic performers, for, while only a few 
can be chosen, many will be inspired to try for the festi- 
val, and in trying, no doubt, will end by becoming excep- 
tionally proficient in the field they have taken up. 

“The citizens of Paterson feel today about their great 
chorus as they have never felt before, and there is no 
question but that succeeding festivals will show a nearer 
approach to 1,000 voices, greater audiences in attendance, 
and a feeling on the part of every one connected with it, 
from a local standpoint, that they are doing something for 
Paterson that is not surpassed anywhere in the whole 
country. “ (Signed) Joun J. Frrzcera.p, 

“Secretary of the Paterson Board of Trade.” 





The Minneapolis School of Music. 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 4, 1913 

Alice Ward Bailey's subject for the lecture on psychol- 
ogy, held last week, was “The Will and Reason.” The 
subject for next week will be “Thought and Thinking Re- 
lated to Rhythm.” 

Mary B. Smith, pianist, pupil of Kate M. Mork, will 
give a graduation recital in the school hall, May 9. She 
will be assisted by Esther Gran, soprano, who is a pupil 
of William H. Pontius. 

The high qualities of Signor Fabbrini’s teaching were 
reflected in the artistic playing of his pupil, Mrs. Herbert 
Pendleton, in a recital given in the school hall, Thursday 
evening, May 1, before a crowded house of interested 
friends, students and lovers of good music. Mrs. Pendle- 
ton came to the city a year ago from Bethany, Neb., 
where she ranked high as a musician and teacher. Mrs 
B. C. Smith, soprano, an advanced pupil of William H 
Pontius, was the assistant on this occasion, and she gave 
a group of three most interesting numbers—romance, De- 
bussy; “Le Nil,” Xavier Leroux, with violin obbligato, 
beautifully played by Ebba Sundstrom, of pupil of Norma 
Willams, and “Je Pense a vous,” a sterling new song 
by William H. Pontius, with the French text by Louise 
Dupont, a member of the faculty in the department of 
languages. Mrs. Smith's voice and artistic singing places 
her high in the ranks of local musicians. Vivian Pat- 
tridge, pupil of Signor Fabbrini, was the accompanist 

The following students, chosen from the dancing classes 
of Ethel and Lillian Malcolm, participated in a recital 
Saturday evening, May 3, before a large house: Eleanor 
Johnston, Lois Johnston, Delphine Moreau, Josephine 
Devereaux, Grace Devereaux, Marjorie Hedwell, Hazel 
Moran, Ruth Myers, Merle Daggett, Agnes Kendall, Laura 
Murray, Margaret Turner, Hazel Bartlett, Helen Smith, 
Marie Gale, Thea Strand, Dorothy Bross, Florence Bross, 
Jessica Barber, Mary Daggett, Helen Burchard, Eleanor 
Douglass, Helen Lasley, Jean Gregory, Nancy Heffel- 
finger, Thoris Roach, Virginia Sprecher, Elizabeth Doug 
las, Deborah Douglas, Mildred Jordon, Esther Franham 
and Constance Moss. 

Sophie Huxman, soprano, a pupil of Stella Spears, as- 
sisted in a recital May 3. 

Margaret Maddigan, contralto, pupil of Stella Spears, 
will assist in a sacred concert at Bethlehem Church, May 6. 

Members of the graduating class are planning a recep- 
tion and dancing party for May 13, to be held in the 
schoo! hall. The committee in charge is composed of 
Esther Gran, chairman, Vivian Pattridge, Mauritta Mc- 
Phee, Estelle Wolter, Aletta Jacobson, Judith Aus, Phyllis 
Wolter, Grace Gunderson, Bonnie Hanson and Hilma 
Critten. 

Anga Onstad, contralto, pupil of Mrs. Sumter Calvert, 
sang a program of songs at Hope Chapel, April 30. 

Isabel Chase, of Walker, Minn., a graduate of the class 
of 1910-11, has returned to the school for further study. 

Lilah Cosgrove, pianist, pupil of Harrison Wall John- 
son, played in a concert given at the Park Avenue Con- 
gtegational Church last week 

De Ett Cenfield and Mary V. Langford, pupils of 
Charles M. Holt and Mary G. Kellet, of the dramatic de- 
partment, gave their graduation recital last Friday evening, 
before a large and enthusiastic audience of friends. The 
program was made up of humorous and dramatic read- 
ings and impersonations. They were assisted by Floy 
Nichols, soprano, pupil of William H. Pontius. The next 
graduation recital of the dramatic department will be 
given Wednesday evening, May 14, by Ellen Nye and 
Katherine McCormick 

The Y. W. C. A. expression class pupils, under the di- 
rection of Mary G. Kellet, will present a two act play at 
the Y. W. C. A. Hall on Wednesday evening, May 7. 

Alice R. O'Connell, Harriet Hetland and Emilie Eggen, 
of the dramatic department, will appear on the University 
extension course during the first two weeks in June. Miss 
Hetland will read “Polly of the Circus,” “The Dawn of a 
Tomorrow,” or “The Pigeon.” Miss O'Connell will give 
“Merely Mary Ann” or a mixed program, and Miss Eggen 
will contribute “Cousin Kate’ or a mixed program. 





Akos von Buttykay, the Hungarian composer, has just 
completed an opera entitled “Kaspar Hauser,” to which 
Mohacsy has written the libretto. 


Ethel Parks Again to Sing with Metropolitan. 

Ethel Parks, the American coloratura soprano, has been 
re-engaged to sing with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
next season. Madame Parks, who was a pupil of Gio- 
vanni Baptista Lamperti, has had numerous offers to sing 
abroad, but prefers to remain in America. Last year she 





ETHEL PARKS 


was very successful in London, where she sang in private 
concerts. In New York she has been very popular in 
opera and at concerts and private musicales Next sea- 
son promises to be one of the most successful this artist 
has ever enjoyed. 





: Press Praises Luther Conradi. 

Luther Conradi, the well known pianist and teacher, who 
spends six months of the year in Berlin and six months 
in Philadelphia, has received praise wherever he has been 
heard in concert. Following are the press notices which 
followed his appearances in Baltimore and Washington 

Mr. Conradi is a pianist of great ability, and his interpretations 
were marked with an art and finish which were very admirable 
The Chopin sonata, in B flat minor, op. 35, won particular admira 
tion. Baltimore American 


Mr. Conradi’s playing, yesterday, was characterized by casy mas 
tery of technical difficulties coupled with strong individuality of 
treatment.— Baltimore Sun. 


Mr, Conradi possesses an admirable technic, and in artistic per 
ception leaves very little to be desired. He has a delicacy of touch 
and of expression which makes his work very enjoyable.— Baltimore 
American. 


Of such musicians as Mr. Conradi the city can well be proud.— 
Baltimore Herald. 


The recital given last night by Luther Conradi was a very enjoy 
able one, both in point of selection of program and in the manner 
n which the numbers were rendered. Mr. Conradi is well known 


to Baltimore concert goers, and his playing last night could but 
add to the impression gained from the hearing of his previous work, 
that he is one of the best pianists the city has.—Baltimore News, 





Luther Conradi, well known in Baltimore and Washington as a 
pianist of notable attainments, gave a recital yesterday afternoon in 
the Columbia Theater before a fashionable audience Mr. Conrad 
presented an interesting program, and one which could have been 
executed only by a musician of Mr. Conradi's skil The entire 
program was given in a manner which completely captivated his 


audience.—Washington Times 


Luther Conradi gave ne f the most enjoyable musicales of 
the season yesterday The program was varied in character, and 
Mr. Conradi’s playing pleased the large audience whic! neluded 
many persons prominent in social Washington Mr. Conradi’s 
numbers were enough to daunt a less able musician.-Washington 
Post 

' 

His technical skill is unquestionable and in his selections his 
phrasing was artistic and effective His endurance $ great, for 
neluded in his work were the Ba Tausig toccata and fugue, 
Searlatti's pastorale, Mendelssohn “Song Without Words Beetho 
ven's thirty-two variations, Liszt's transcription of Schubert's “Hark 
Hark, the Lark Schumann's “Vogel als Prophet” and toccata, a 
Chopin group cé&mprising a vals« nocturne and etude and the 
grand polonaise in A fat, Liszt's Au Bord d'une Source and 
the “Campanella.”—Washington Star (Advertisement.) 


Roeder Students’ Recital Tonight. 

Tonight, Wednesday, May 7, at 815 o'clock, the annual 
piano recital of the advanced students of Carl M. Roeder 
takes place at the Engineering Society Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. Concertos by Saint-Saéns, 
Mendelssohn and Rubinstein will be played by Alevia R 
Lynch, Emilie F. Munroe and Adolf Schutz, accompanied 
on a second piano by Mr. Roeder. Other participants, all 
able pianists, will play works by Handel, Godard, Schu 
bert, Chopin, MacDowell, Schumann, Brahms, Moszkow 
ski and Liszt There is always genuine interest in this 
particular recital, for piano playing far above the common 
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TETRAZZINI'S FINE TRIBUTES. 








Madame Tetrazzini sailed for Europe yesterday on the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm after having sung in nearly fifty per- 
inces durit 

ents with the Boston Opera, Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 


g the past season, including her engage- 


Company, and the tour with the latter company to the 
Coast and return. She is going to her villa on 
lugano for recreation, and will begin her concert 
it in England late in the fall before returning to the 
United States, where she will appear in opera for a lim- 
ted number of performances in Boston, after which she 
ill be heard in concert on an extended tournee. 
lhe following remarkable press notices tell of Madame 











letrazzini’s recent wonderful success on the Pacific Coast, 
in several Eastern cities: ad 
t audience was listening, not only to the most famous 
t y great coloratura singer of the age Other 
e leart to sing col tura music, and to sing it with its needed 
Hiane but only Tetrazzini is the embodiment of its 
' ation P Inteligencer, Seattle, Wash., April 6 
heart did Lui ing, her wonderful unfettered 
s r 1 golden note a cadence of love for the city 
Oakland (Cal lribune, March 13, 1913 
f 1 dont was beloved by her public, Luisa is she 
W e stepped t in the second scene of the first act to sing 
f initial recitative, the opera couldn’t go on for 
te wing to “the tumult and the shouting.” All were 
plot to hurry forward, so that the incomparable “Caro 
few pages over, could begin That was the musical 
But first the personal tribute had to be paid. And mixed 
pers al tribute 1s that Historical element I've already 
ga 
i t histor t on Christmas eve, 1910, Tetrazzini sang from 
i n fi ef the Chronicle office to the largest audience 
hat ever gathered at the feet of a cantatrice? Isn't it history 
t e la 1 the evening of January 13, 1905, on th: 
g f the 7 i. that stood then at the corner of Eddy and 
M tree hid suffe lf to be “discovered,” and by “us” 
j t she turn the first spadeful of ground for the Panama-Pacifi 
i. xpositior Didn't she have a tablet erected for her at Lotta’s 
ntair Didn’t she make San Francisco the first of Americar 
gnize music as a municipal institution In short, can't 
( n ess that Tetrazzini has done quite as much for 
s ] ‘ ) San Francise us done for het San Francisco 
via 
letraz us the chief recipient of public homage, 
was Tetrazz ad t merely the popularity of Donizetti's 
ri clodies that attracted the throng There were five other 
ngers in the sextet, but it was the Tetrazzini lure that had 
" the box office receipts as large as on the opening night 
hrough the opera San Francisco's favorite soprano had the 
e intent on every note that she produced, as well as when 
e g uplifting glory to the sextet or when she appeared 
the mad scene, for which she is so celebrated It is evident that 
let till increasing her popularity here Outside of thf 
! t night were assembled probably not less than 2,000 pet 
wh id no expectation or hope of getting into the opers 
e, but nevertheless, were attracted there and held by the 
‘a inati f the Tetrazzini night Within the building all the 
swe was packed, and latecomers who found themselves 
t btain seats, at the seven-dollar rate or at any price, 
gla avail themeelves of standing room 
wezit sang gloriously und the night was ne of special tri 
h t ‘ She was constantly recalled, and the audience was 
e exuberant in demonstrations of approval than on the 
n of the diva’s return for the opening otf the new building on 
y street 
‘ was sung twice, and the encore demand 





1s any that has been heard in local grand 


l s loratur singing in the mad scene was not only the 
e of the evening, but the most brilliant vocal display that 
new season | thus far afforded The mad scene on 
¢ F 1s followed by an entirely realistic crazy house on the 
{ e footlight 
w better than at either of her preceding perform 
On the opening night of the season she seemed the very 
! Gilda, t wh not Tetrazzini at her best As Violetta 
" aftert n she compelled us to wonder at the progress 
Hut st ght in the characte: f the love-crazed girl 
t t he previous performances 
e luis li Lammermoor San Francisco Examiner, 
sang her skylark tone, at the conclusion of the 
wh a high E flat were the most comfortable of 
hes for he voice As ever, the note was as pure as spun gold 
\ " soars upward, she is like the lark—the higher she 
rystal the song.—San Francisco Call, March 16, 
ame of Tetrazzini proved again the lode-stone to draw 
nding room was m demand; galleries and balconies 


$7 seats were as popular as though they cost 


~ coneet umbers, it was the opening night 

} I he French school of singing predominated, 

“ : ‘ nvineing dramatic illusion, so last night 

he an the 1 were chiefly Italian, the acting was 

antic t . absent, and the success of the per 

formance hure n the high swces—those supreme moments of bel 
1 » for which the Donizetti « slone retains its vitality 

Perhaps neve it y famous sextet been more su 





consisting of Tetrazzini, Minnie 


gener, Giorgini, Giovanni Polese, Emilio Venturini and Ralmiro 
\leotti. 

he diva whom San Francisco has marked as her favorite was in 
better voice than even on the opening night. In the difficult and 
progressively rarer art of the coloraturist, she showed herself to be 
probably without equal. Not possessed of great dramatic fire, Tetraz 
zini’s high notes were brilliant diamond tips of sound, with never a 
flaw nor a dull facet from beginning to end.—San Francisco (Cal.) 
Bulletin, March 19, 1913. 





Perhaps the upsoaring lark falls strangely silent for the fleeting 
fraction of a second as the first sun ray meets his eyes. There 
were some in the opening night audience at the new Tivoli that 
noticed something of the sort in Luisa Tetrazzini’s voice as it leaped 
upward in the first great coloratura flight of the “Caro nome.” 

It was too elusive and ephemeral to be a defect. It was past, 
and the glorious voice was soaring on in triumph. 

Verhaps tor that instant some flash of dazzling memory of the 
old ‘Tivoli, where her fame was born, had touched Luisa’s throat 

With all the fervor of the tributes paid to Tetrazzini, from the 
thunderous greeting at her first appearance in the second act of 
*Rigoletto” to the end of the splendid quartet, last night was even 
more a Tivoli night than her own. It was the Tivoli’s Tetrazzini, 
San Francisco’s Luisa, that was greeted, even more than the bird 
voiced soprano whom the world has hailed as great. 

Luisa Tetrazzini, in the role of Gilda, with which she first won 
fame and affection in San Francisco eight years ago, reached the 





Vhoto copyright, 1912, by Terkelson & Henry, San Francisco, Cal. 
LUISA TETRAZZINI 


seeming limits of achievement for the human voice, and passed on 
into the realm of the transcendental, leaving her audience holding 
back its gasps of amazement lest some one of the wondrous tones 


be lost.—San Franciseo (Cal.) Post, March 13, 1913 





letrazzini’s notes have been written of as “golden.”” They were 
more than that last night. They had our sunshine in them, Each 
note “was the note of a bird.” Too, there was soul in her singing 
and a something which got very close to a definite expression of 
her own joy letrazzini may have sung Bétter at other times, but 
I question whether she ever, in all the glad career of her, started 
with a more firmly set purpose to sing well. If it happened else 
where it was accidental—that’s all. Last night Tetrazzini gave us 


he best that she had to offer.—San Francisco Chronicle, March 13, 
1913 

The old favorite, “Lucia di Lammermoor,” was given last night 
with Tletrazzint as Lucia 

\ remarkable audience greeted the famous songbird, who is the 
only living singer who can, without the least trouble, give the com- 
position of Donizetti as he wrote and intended to have it sung, a 
feat almost impossible for most singers.—Los Angeles Times, March 
9, 1913. 





That the famous Italian songbird made the most of the oppor 
tunity goes without saying Again she warbled and trilled as few 
prima donnas can, giving new life and color to the hackneyed score 


of Donizetti's masterpiece.—Los Angeles (Cal.) Express, March 10, 
1913. 


“Tetrazzini night” was unquestionably the most popular one of 
all. The great name had prepared for her an ovation exceeding all 
the others As she stepped upon the stage and saw the vast throng 
waving handkerchiefs and shouting “bravos,” she came under its 
spell and gave us the “bel canto” at its best. I had heard her 
several times before in Lucia and it- was not the same singer. Un 
der the influence of her audience she was transformed. 

Out of the ashes of the old Tetrazzini there arose a new one 
who sang as she never had before. In the mad scene she sang 
with an etheral quality of tone, a delicacy of nuance in her phras- 
ing, and a limpidity of voice in her “fioriture,” of which I did not 
believe her capable After it was over—it is not given one often 
to witness such an orgy of enthusiasm—handkerchiefs waved, shouts 





of praise, and a general turmoil that was a surprise to those ac- 
customed to the moderation of our Houston audiences.—Houston 
(Texas) Chronicle, March-9, 1913. 





When Tetrazzini made her first appearance she was given a tre- 
mendous personal ovation. It was more general, more enthusiastic, 
more protracted than the greetings given any of the other prima 
donnas. 

there is little need of lingering over tbe vocal marvels of this 
woman. She sings as no one else can. Her limpid notes fairly 
dance in the air. She can reach the loftiest heights with liquid ease. 
In coloratura work she is quite without a rival, and fits the florid 
Italian school unlike any of her contemporaries. 

How Verdi would have raved over a voice like hers. 

In the famous Sextet, and in the equally famous mad scene the 
plump little madame was simply incomparable last night. 

It was Tetrazzini night, and that gifted artist, with an old opera, 
took the honors clearly as a popular favorite. She is as well be 
loved here, it would seem, as in San Francisco, where she is almost 
worshipped —Denver Post, April 13, 1913. 





letrazzini was in great voice, which was sufficient for the public, 
most of whom had come to hear her. * 

Last night’s performance was a brilliant one in most respects 
fetrazzini, as Gilda, was, of course, the center of attraction. She 
was im magnificent voice. There is no need discussing her organ 
at this date - But, with equal unanimity, all will agree 
that there is no voice as electrifying in the high registers and 
as marvelously under control. Her singing of the “Caro Nome” 
was superb, displaying every phase of her art of vocalization. It 
brought down the house, to be sure, and the diva was gracious 
enough to repeat it.—Cincinnati Enquirer, April 20, 1913. 


If that were possible, Tetrazzini fairly outsang herself. Never 
before has her distinctive art been so dazzingly displayed.—Cincin 
nati Post, April 29, 1913. 





letrazzini was herself in superb voice and glowing spirits. Her 
radiant smiles and her pretty bows captured the audience to almost 
the same degree that her singing excited to frenzied recalls, afte 
her “Caro Nome.” Madame Tetrazzini, in this celebrated number. 
exhibited more than the mere devices of a coloratura soprano, hav 
ing at her disposal only a few scintillating high notes and rapid 
scales. To the student of vocal music she displayed the resources 
of a great artist, the amazing mezzo di voce swelling and diminishing 
the extreme high notes at will, coloring the wonderful chromatic 
scales, preserving in the incredibly high positions of the voice which 
she commands a loveliness of tone which is distinctly in these days 
an attribute of her own. As to the voice, it possesses the superla 
tive high registers, splendid in perfection of beauty; the decided 
white middle registers, which are distinctly of the Italian school 
and admired as such, and the fine lower registers, which last night 
were noted to am unusual degree All the vocal equipment of her 
art Tetrazzini employs as she wishes. She is mistress of the art of 
song. Her Gilda was a pretty and graceful conceit lacking the 
prima donna element, except for the matter of encores. Without 
this concession to the applause with which she was showered the 
opera would have been incomplete. Tetrazzini sings to please those 
who listen, and to that end frankly employs all the known devices, 
regardless of the exactitude of the dramatic line.—Cincinnati Times 
Star, April 20, 1913. 

—o 
Madame Tetrazzini is at her best in opera bouffe scenes, such as 


prevail in “The Barber.""—Philadelphia Item, February 26, 1913. 





Madame ‘Tetrazzini as Rosina invested the part with all her buoy- 
ant personality, and, while her physical limitations prevented her 
from completely realizing the fair, sprightly and much sought maid, 
no fault could be found with the sincerity of her efforts to carry 
conviction histrionically. 

The glorious voice which has soared through the intricacies and 
complexities of coloratura singing was again in its true form. The 
result was an exhibition of that vocal dexterity that has secured her 
an enduring niche among the great lyric sopranos of the age 
rhe lesson scene of the final act proved a veritable delight, and the 
diva was forced to respond to demands for an encore.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer, February 26, 1913. 


The performance last night was in every respect excellent. Mad 
ame Tetrazzini shines more effulgently in this than she does in most 
other roles, such as Lucia and Violetta, where her physical limita 
tions destroy the illusion. She has, too, a well developed sense of 
humor which has free vent ‘as Annetta, the cobbler’s wife. 

In the second act, where she appears in a gorgeous dress with a 
long train, her difficulties with the unusual attire were cleverly in 
dicated and she displayed an amount of vivacious archness which 
her performance in other roles did not lead one to expect. Her 
whole rendition of the part created kindly laughter and it was indeed 
an artistic creation of its kind. 

She was in good voice, and while there are not so many staccato 
numbers in this as in other operas of her repertory, she did ful! 
justice to the opportunities offered. In the “Istoria belle e leggere” 
she was particularly happy, singing the pretty waltz most acceptably. 
Again in the somewhat suggestive “Fritola” solo she created genuine 
enthusiasm.—Philadelphia Press. February 21, 1913. 


“Lucia” remains the best liked of the old school operas, and 
Luisa ‘Tetrazzini is the most popular exponent of its title role. 
Tetrazzini excels in the fireworks vocalism assigned to the role of 
the ill fated “Bride of Lammermoor.”—Philadelphia North Améri 
can, February 23, 1913 

letrazzini was in fine voice and buoyant spirits. Although, of 
course, she does not exactly visualize the Seville beauty of eighteen, 
she was undoubtedly a most charming Rosina, brisk, lively and 
coquettish. Vocally she was superb, as she always is. She sank the 
well known “Una voce poco fa” with thrilling effect and inter. 
polated in the lesson scene an elaborate waltz song by Venzano, 
which she gave with splendid wealth of tone and graceful case 
After this an encore was thunderously demanded and given.—Phila 
delphia Bulletin, February 26, to13 


The work provides Tetrazzini to chirp and sparkle about in the 
approved manner of coloratura sopranos, and the large assemblage 
was evidently keenly delighted with her performance. She rattled 
off “Istoria belle a leggere” in breezy style, and she contributed a 
characteristic tour de force in her interpolated rendition of the 
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“The Venice.""—Philadelphia 


North American, February 21, 1913. 


Benedict variations on Carnival of 


The house, and everything and everybody im it, of be 
longed to Tetrazzini and that peerless voice that 
elaborate “‘floriture’’ the merest child’s play 
in her happiest holiday and even 
to go mad and stab her uncongenial spouse could not diminish the 
obvious delight with which 
went through her familiar 


course, 
the 
The prima donna was 


finds most 


mood, the tribulation of having 


Lucia blew kisses to her auditors and 


ecstatic pantomime before the curtair 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, February 23, 1913. (Advertisement.) 











Eleanore Coleridge-Taylor 
John McCormack 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds Fawcett 

Paraphrase on the Sweetest Story Ever Told Pinto 
Edith Mae Connor 


Mrs. McConnell was presented by the club members with 


a diamond pendant of great beauty, for which she ex 
pressed her thanks in a graceful speech. 

Among the guests of honor were Mrs. Donald McLean 
Grace Strachan, Mrs. Clarence Burns, Etta Van R. Melvin 
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way concert, at which Mr. Spooner will sing several 


atic arias and a number of 
thused music lovers 
play the Wieniawski “Faust Fantasy” 
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Mrs. Arthur Claassen and Mrs. John McCormack success in Christiania 
The “White and Gold” breakfast marked the closing of a ; ' : 
a hie Alsat s he mst ment whoien she 
MOZART CLUB BREAKFAST. the Mozart Socie ty’s season For the season of I9i3-14 « e know ige A sovereigt " Everything 
. . 5 three concerts are arranged and six musicales. Among the the way of s 1 is worked t erfect by this pias 
In the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Astor, Saturday “Big ; ; 
. P ‘ . artists engaged are Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Frieda ging tone s like pea a vig s rhy , a 
May 3, there was held the fourth annual breakfast of the : . arks her Aying He xe . rolled by a werfu 
- ‘ - % “ - Hempel, Anna Case, Gertrude Manning, Yolande Mér ‘ ; : 
New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, ‘ : : 1 and clear unders g. Brahms’ great sonata in F minor wa 
: Charles Wakefield Cadman, Alice Nielsen, William Hin rtormed te y . beautic 
founder and president. : hs ; —_— ; otis , , 
‘an shaw, Louise Homer and Wilhelm Bachaus were rev Verdens ¢ Ma 3 
Two thousand women—club members and their guests 
partook of the “White and Gold” breakfast and thoroughly pe: sue ee 
ne = - Kat ar € twod « « st ay 
enjoyed the charming program provided by Edith Max Spooner and Pilzer Concert at Rahway. Log HW , ‘ vigorous 
eS a cleve -nile is : ‘ 7 - . . t ic ‘ 
onnor, a clever juvenile harpist, and John McCormack, Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, and Philip Spooner, tenor Mi 
he celebrate rie _ 7 . Sacie - . we g ' the « ' ( 
the celebrated Irish tenor The Mozart Soc tety ¢ horal will give a joint recital at Rahway, N. J.. on Friday even ca Sinoiiaial ; Ml 
sang » “eane”™- Charles { sot Qrenee’ av y . ’ blige . s ‘ ‘ a 
ang the “Grace,” ¢ harle rilbert Spr arrangement of ing May 23. These two young artists have met with 8. 10: 
“The She d.” 
Phe Lord Is My Shepherd splendid success and wherever they have appeared there 
Che program follows has been an insistent demand for a return engagement At the ‘ » 
rhe Lord Is My Shepherd Arr. by Charles Gilbert Spross Both artists have been the recipients of many compli ven greate er firs ‘ I leed 
Mozart Choral Society ments, both verbally and by letters. As an instance of the S caaty aM ~—~ m varying 
Aria, Cosi Fan Tutte Mozart 1 ; c presst { < . and & t el 
’ » ceep unpre 1 « , < 1 ‘ i ) 
Du Bist Wie Eine Blume. Schumann wee I “ig on made at the recent Vineland (N J « nical fa ty K a ‘ i . It wa { o 
” 7 ies aed It rosti cert. Mr. Spooner received a communication from one of = Nerv , enderi i G 
J'ai Pleure en Reve Hue the local musicians stating that such beautiful singing had ate ‘ ‘ ’ ying ‘ 
ag By the Sally Gardens arr. by Hughes not been heard there in the recollection of the inhabitants t ex ay . sm : “ enov 
My Lagan Love arr. by Harty 1 everyt é | " se b 
: and that he was certainly destin ake a great name 
Next Market Day ss ta ea s cer destined to make a great name " pode inane hic . arene saliea 
Within the Garden of My Heart Alicia Scott for himself in the future petitions I f Tid 
Serenade Cadman An interesting program has been arranged for the Rah Vegn, Ma \ ‘ 
in her own art as the im No such dancing has been 
mortals of music and po- 
—— een in the present genet 
etry in theirs London, 
England, Daily Telegraph ation New York Times 














Greatest Dancer of the Age 
Begins Her 


In New York Oct. 17, 1913 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
of the 


American Tour 


After which she will appear in the 


UNITED STATES and CANADA 




















Assisted by 


. NOVIKOTT, 


Premier Danseur Classique of the 
Imperial Opera House, Moscow, 
Solo Dancers, 


Corps de Ballet, 


and Symphony Orchestra 








“When much 
else is but a dim 
memory, 


PAVLOWA 


ng., Standard 


will live in the 
minds for all 
time. — Londot 
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Performances in 6 Months 


Solidly Booked 




















PAVLOWA’S visit to THIS COUNTRY next season is inthe course of a TOUR THAT WILL CIRCLE THE GLOBE, and is made by permission 
of the Imperial Russian Government and by Special Arrangements with the LEADING OPERA HOUSES of Europe, North, South and 
Central America, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China and South Africa. 











MAX RABINOFF and DANIEL MAYER, Managing Directors Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 


PAVLOWA 


BALLET, Inc. 











SIG. ANTILIO di CRESCENZO, TENOR oe 


of the Royal Opera, Parma, Italy 





Presenting his celebrated success 


Concert Direction: MAX RABINOFTF, 


MISS LOUISE COX, SOPRANO oe 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


LIMITED OPERA TOUR OF THE LEADING BASSO BUFFO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ANTONIO PINI-COoORSI 


His first appearance apart from the METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY and the engagements are restricted to the 
period preceding the Opening of the METROPOLITAN OPERA SEASON for which PINI-CORSI is under contract. 


“Il MAESTRO di CAPPELLA” that was placed in the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company ESPECIALLY FOR PINI-CORSI. To be followed by a CONCERT PROGRAMME. 


HERR JOSEF PASTERNACK, MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera Company 


Metropolitan Opera House Bullding, New York 
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Viola McLAURIN- READY 


SOPRANO 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Bruedway. New York 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


Management, The Welfsohn Musical Bureau 
R. E. JOHNSTON 


ALDA =, 


DUFAULT 


TENOR 
Address 339 West 23rd Street 





AKRON OHIO 





Season of 1913-14 


Prima Denna Soprano 
House 
ae 





PCr | omozea 


Tel. 7731 Cheiees 


CECIL FANNING tartose 
H. B. TURPIN sccompanis 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, italy and England 

Avaliable for Recitals in America after Sept. Ist, 1913 

Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 

or B. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co., London, England 


nF EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














CONCERTS-—INSTRUCTION 


ANTON | K VITA 
tmaster Bost teleeat 
‘onsiymeheny Orebestre east 

Hoston 


Studies: 178 Muntingtes Ave., 
CONCERT BUREAV OF THE vee ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
56 West 90th Street - - New York City 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS Metropolitan Opera 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West Mth Street. New York 


PERCY GOETSCHIUS 


The Material used in 
Musical Composition 


A Complete System of Harmony 

















New (Fourteenth) Edition, Completely 
Remodeled and Rewritten 


Pp. viii & 265 


Price $2.50 





s uniquely valuable text-book 






















t beet npletely revised id rewritten by the Author, 
] Aut has bre t it » date by conscientious and 
© ( leratior {i the most modern harmonic practices, 
ce tng and systematizing those novel and seem- 
gly fic srieties im the treatment of chord-succes- 
s, modu und embellishment which have startled the 
usical world and possibly ened up new avenues of musi- 
expression wherewith the uarmony student of today is 

t nd t familiarize himself 
The harmeny-course comprises 81 sections, eac h closing 
with refully prepared exercise; these exercises are more 
numerou und a trifle casi f solution than in previous edi 
nsist throughout (1) in the solution of figured 
) the harmonizing of given melodies, and (3) 
in its present shape the work forms the most complete, 
thor wh and modern course of harmony-teaching pub 





G. SCHIRMER (Iinc.) 
3 East 43rd Street New York 


















TALENTED PUPILS OF LENA DORIA DEVINE. 








The accompanying photographs are those of pupils of 
Lena Doria Devine, the well known teacher, of voice and 
exponent of the Lamperti method, whose attractive studio 
is in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
City. 

Louise Stallings, a young girl from Alton, Ill, of pleas- 
ing personality and fine musicianship, has a voice of rare 





JANE HAZELTON. 


quality—a lyric soprano bordering on the dramatic, which, 
under the splendid tuition of Madame Devine, she is learn- 
ing to use with splendid art. She has not only sung fre- 
quently with gratifying success at clubs and concerts, but 
she has secured a good church position in the New Church, 
Thirty-fourth street, near Park avenue, New York. At 





LOUISE STALLING. 


a recent pupils’ musicale Miss Stallings sang the foilowing 
songs most satisfactorily: “Si tu yeux, Mignone” (Mas- 
senet); “Il pleure dans mon cceur (Debussy), and “Man- 
doline” (Debussy). 

Jane Hazelton, who was one of Manager Joseph Gates’ 
“finds,” and who was the leading singer with Ralph Hertz 
in “Dr. De Luxe” last season, has a coloratura voice of an 
unusual velvety quality which easily reaches F in alt. So 
satisfied is she that she is under the proper instruction that 
che has given up a year of professional work to devote 
her entire time to study. Madame Devine promises in 


Miss Hazelton one of the best singers heard on the lyric 
stage. 

Madame Devine’s Friday morning musicales have lony 
been popular. It was in these that for six years Blan he 
Duffield was the bright particular star. Among many 
others are Vera De Rosa, who was with Madame Tren- 
tini in the “Firefly” this past season; Marjorie McKay, 
understudy for Christie McDonald in Herbert's new opera, 
“Sweethearts”; Lotte Engel, of the “Little Boy Blue” 
company, and who sang in “K6énigskinder” at the Me:ro- 
politan last season; Amy Delanoix, who is preparing a 
grand opera repertory. 

At a recent Friday morning musicale the following were 
sung: “Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleu” (Massenet); “Il Pleure 
Dans Mon Coeur” (Debussy), “Mandoline” (Debussy), 
“Songs of Roumania” (Hermann Lohr), by Louise Stal- 
lings; “C’era uma Volta un Principe” (A. Carlos Gomez), 
“The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold” (Whelpley), by 
Emily de Vault; “Ah, Non Credea Mirarti” (Bellini), “A 
Birthday Song” (Woodman), by Olga Delle, and “Ah, 
Fors e Lui,” from “La Traviata” (Verdi), “O Luce Di 
Quest Anima,” from “Linda di Chamounix”), by Jane 
Hazelton. All of these young girls show in their singing 
that pure tone production is not the only aim of their 
study, but that the spirit and atmosphere of song is a po- 
tent factor in their instruction. 





Dr- Carl’s Buffalo Recital. 

The critics were unanimous in praising the work of 
Dr. William C. Carl on the occasion of his twentieth con- 
cert appearance in Buffalo, N. Y., April 27. The recital 
was given upon the invitation of the City Council and was 
attended by an immense audience. The organ in Elm- 
wood Music Hall was built for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion and has since been presented to the city. 

Dr. Carl was entertained socially while in Buffalo. 
Among the functions arranged in his honor was a dinner 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Ray Burroughs, the well 
known organist, and a dinner by Frances Helen Hum- 
phrey, followed by a large reception and musicale in her 
studio, which was attended by many prominent musicians 
and society folk. Madame Humphrey gave several recita- 
tions with incidental music, including one by Arthur Hart- 
mann, the piano part being played by the composer. 

Dr. Carl left on Monday for a tour of organ concerts in 
Ohio and Illinois. His bookings will keep him busy until 
the middle of June, almost up to the time of his departure 
for Europe. 

Following are some of the notices regarding the Buffalo 
recital : 

The recitals which William C. Carl, the distinguished concert or- 
ganist of New York, gives from time to time in this city stand 
out pre-eminently among artistic musical events with which Buf- 
falonians are favored. Yesterday's organ concert in Elmwood Music 
Hall was given by Dr. Carl, and it was his twentieth engagement in 
this city, It was one of the most delightful recitals ever given 
here By this artist and proved that his powers of technical and 
interpretative achievement have broadened and strengthened since 
he last appeared before a Buffalo audience. His playing throughout 
a varied and taxing program showed fine surety, unerring sense of 
balance and grasp of rhythm, finished interpretation and the charm 
of tone contrast peculiarly his own. It revealed constantly the 
happy union of technical control, musicianship and innate artistic 
feeling, which has justly raised Dr. Carl to a position of interna- 
tional distinction.—The Buffalo Express, April 28, 1913. 





Dr. William C. Carl, distinguished organist of New York, gave 
a recital at Elmwood Music Hall yesterday afternoon before an 
audience that the unpleasant weather seemed to have no power to 
diminish, Dr. Carl's annual visit is always one of the big events 
of the musical season, for to lovers of organ music it is a rare 
privilege to hear so scholarly and cultivated an exponent of the 
best examples in the literature of organ music. 

His opening ber, two ements from a sonata for the organ 
in C minor by Theodore Salome, proved extremely interesting as a 
preparation for the richness of offerings to follow. 

The Bach fugue in D major disclosed the eminent musician's 
breadth of culture and that clear and mpened understanding of the 
great stylist, and evoked flattering tributes of applause. 

Sonata in G minor, by Becker, dedicated to Dr. Carl, played 
with spontaneity and charm, aroused further enthusiasm. Toccata 
trom the fifth organ symphony, by Widor, offered qualities of 
finesse, beauty and rare virtuosity.—Buffalo Courier, April 28, 1913. 


—— 





Dr. Carl is one of the best known organists in this country and 
his annual visits are looked forward to by local music lovers with 
a great deal of joy. He knows the organ well at Elmwood Music 
s:all and his program is always arranged so as to please even the 
most critical audience. Dr. Carl is an organist of rare ability. 
His never failing technic, combined with his fine sense of tonal 
beauty and proportion, make his playing delightful. He is a master 
of tone contrast and his reading of the compositions is always 
artistic.—The Buffalo Commercial, April 28, 1913. 


The program was as follows: 


Sonata, for organ in C mimor...... 6.6... 65.0. ees006 Theodore Salome 
Evensong (mew) .....ccecceceeeeceeercesceneeseses Easthope Martin 
Gavotte Triamon (mew). ....... 6-0-0. 0 ee eeceeeeceeed Alfred Francaix 
Megas. dt: BP MANGO sie nica c siesewesvestiscceisaeisece seidiaoeh +«Bach 
Baritone solo, It Is Enough (from Elijah)............ Mendelssohn 


Mr. Steplienson. 
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Sonata in G mimor (mew)............. «seceessRemé L. Becker 
(Dedicated to Dr. Carl.) 

Toccata, from the fifth organ symphony ie. re Cc. M. Wid 
Chanson Matinale (MS., new) heal A. Walter Krame 
(Dedicated to Dr. Carl.) 

Marche Nuptiale . ‘ Gui 
(Played at the wedding ceremony of King George V.) 
Baritone solo, | Will Extol Thee Wagner 
Mr. Stephensor 

Wa'dweben (forest Music) 4 W agi 


(in commemoration ef the 1coth ann versary of his birth, 18:3.) 
Grand March, from Aida Verd 
(in commemoration of the 1ooth anniversary of his birth, 1813.) 


(Advertisement. ) 





American Music at Lambord Musicale. 

The fifth and last of an extremely interesting series of 
concerts illustrating different phases of musical develop- 
ment was given by the Lambord Choral Society of New 
York Sunday afternoon, May 4, at Rumford Hall. The 
program was devoted entirely to recent and rarely heard 
American compositions. Many weeks of painstaking study 
were given to the selection of the program, and the result 
was perhaps the most representative and creditable hearing 
of advanced American music which has been given in New 
York this season. The soloists were Francis Rogers, bari- 
tone; Henriette Michelson, piano; Edouard Dethier, vio- 
lin; Burnet C, Tuthill, clarinet; Mrs. Raymond Osburn, 
soprano, 

The program opened with Daniel Gregory Mason's man 
uscript pastorale for violin, clarinet and piano. This com 
bination is unique in chamber music and, as treated by Mr. 
Mason, is extremely effective. The work is built on classi 
lines, yet is full of originality and sensuous charm, due 
chiefly to its genuine melodic quality There are passages 
of beauty which might have done credit to Brahms, whose 
influence is apparent. Similar ideals underlie Frank E 
Ward's sonata for violin and piano, written in a somewhat 
lighter vein, and full of spirited rhythmic effects. There is 
no lack of melody and the composer is evidently not afraid 
of being simple and direct. The last movement, Celtic in 
character, is very brilliant and presents a task to the 
players. Miss Michelson is not only the possessor of won 
derful piano technic, but as an interpreter must be placed 
in the foremost rank. Both the sonata and the pastorale 
were beautifully played by herself and associates, Messrs 
Dethier and Tuthill 

Francis Rogers exhibited his well known fine vocal style 
and superb diction in the songs, all of which are of a 
serious trend. Two songs, “Zephyrus” and “First Celtic 
Study,” by Henry F. Gilbeft, have elements of greatness 
Benjamin Lambord’s “Love's Fulfillment” is full of fine 
feeling and originality, while Edward Manning's “Night 
fall” and Sidney Homer's “Prospice” are beautifully at- 
mospheric. A selected choir of women’s voices sang David 
Stanley Smith’s interesting setting of Mrs. Browning’s 
“Pan,” with oboe obbligato, the soprano solo sung by Mrs 
Raymond Osburn. Her beautiful lyric voice was especially 
well adapted to the music and she sang the rather difficult 
solo with grace and in finished style. A charming cycle 
of part songs by Marcus H. Carroll (“A Child’s Day’) 
closed the program. The singing of the choir was marked 
by rhythmical precision, balance and exceptional beauty of 
tone. The work accomplished with his singers by Mr. 
Lambord in the short space of one season stamps him as 
a conductor of unusual ability, while his interpretations re- 
flect the spiritual and imaginative personality which is so 
evident in his creative work. The cause of American 
music is better served by such efforts than by arguments, 
and an organization which so ably champions native art is 
worthy of cordial support. 


Kathleen Parlow’s Career. 

Loudon Chariton reports that the demand for the ser 
vices of Kathleen Parlow is quite what the young Cana 
dian violinist’s success of two seasons ago made highly 
probable. The impression made by Miss Parlow when, in 
1910, she made her first New York appearance, will long 
be remembered. 

Kathleen Parlow was born in Calgary, Alberta, in 1890, 
but much of her childhood was passed in California. Her 
first instruction was received in San Francisco, where she 
made a public appearance when six years old A trip to 
Europe soon followed and for eighteen months she re 
mained under Professor Auer’s tutelage During her stay 
in Christiania Miss Parlow received a royal command to 
play before the Queen of Norway and was presented by 
Her Majesty with a magnificent brooch. One of Miss Par- 
low's gifts was a beautiful Guarnerius violin, costing $10,- 
ooo, given her by a wealthy Norwegian Among the roy- 
alties who have honored Miss Parlow are Queen Alex- 
andra, Princess Christian, of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyle 

Each of Miss Parlow’s appearances in America since her 
New York debut has deepened the belief that she is one of 
the great women violinists of the day. 


“Zuleima,” a one act opera by Heinrich Brienstock, had 
its premiere at Carlsruhe. 























































FRANZ 


EGENIEFF 


The famous Don Giovanni of the 
Royal Berlin Opera has abandoned 
opera in favor of the concert platform. 





Mr. Egénieff will be in 
America October 1913— 
June 1914. 
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\ | WASHINGTON jf 


Phone, Col. 3098 
The Kenesaw Apartment, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1913 


| end of the musical, if not the social, season is in 
is we are now listening to local choruses, artists, 

t pupils and the talented in general. It is only truth 
it Washington has almost: more than its share 

only talent, but genius. Great interest was evinced 
fternoon in Louie van Gaertner, when he was heard 


rt at the “Playhouse,” assisted by Mrs. Randolph, 
t; Elizabeth Howery, lyric soprano; Helen Donohue 


lal i 


DeYo, dramatic soprano; Miss McClowsky, contralto, and 


Mr. Orr, accompanist A number of songs by Mr. van 

Gaertner were heard, the one sung by Mrs. DeYo, with 

author as accompanist, receiving much appreciation 

Bot tists were called in for encores. Miss Howery’s 

was also greatly admired, though she displays more 

in actress than as a singer, her character work in 

{ recently given at the Columbia Theater, “Re 

iking the Raleighs,” by A. Washington Pezet, proving 
en 


Pupils of Prof. John Porter Lawrence were heard in a 
recital on the evening of April 2, and were ably as 
d by Nellie Shir-Cliff, soprano soloist of the New 
Yor \venuc Church, and long recognized as a leader 
mg the soloists of Washington, and by the Kaspar 
string Quartet This quartet is one of the satisfying or 
nizations of the city, always doing splendid work, and 
ously 
| an 
\ young artist in whom we are all interested is Frank 
Norris Jones, pianist On Tuesday, April 22, Mr: Jones 
veard in his second annual recital, and it was very 
dent that the young man has given himself up to hard 
r} nee his recital of last year, as his readings were 
lecidedly more intellectual, his attained poise accenting 
fact lhe program comprised: Prelude and fugue, 
Mendelssohn; sonate, B minor, Liszt; prelude, G 
r, Chopin Marche Militaire,” Schubert-Tausig; aria 
from the sonate, Ff. sharp minor, Schun.ann \ltogether tt 
plendid program and brilliantly played 
ere 
Mabel Robert oprano, a talented pupil of Paul Bley 
tenor and teacher of voice, assisted by Ethel Lee 
ellist, and Mrs. Bleyden, pianist, were heard in a delight- 
nusical program for the blind at the Library of Con 
re Friday, April 18. Miss Roberts has a voice of dra- 
itic quality which she handles well for one so young, 
d had the added assistance of a fine accon.panist in Mrs 
Bleyden. Miss Lee's playing is always a source of pleas 
ure to an audience 
er 
lhe Motet Choral Society, under the direction of Otto 
ney Simon, sang “The Crusaders,” by Niels Gade, at 
imnual concert, given in the Columbia Theater on 
Wednesday, April 23. The work of this society shows the 
istence of its leader on good tonal effect through the 
ight placement rather than from forced dramatic power. 
Nicet f shading is ever uppermost in the minds of this 
The solo parts were taken by Marian MacFall, 
ran joseph Whittemore, tenor, and John Waters, 
ton Miss MacFall has been a student of Mr. Simon's 
r the past three years, and has devoted herself entirely 


the art, hoping eventually to find her place in concert, 
toro or opera Her voice is best suited to church and 
nner 
Helen Donohue DeYo, the soprano, has had a very busy 
nth, almost every day being called upon to fill some 
nteresting musical engagement On April 25, at the 
Playhouse he was heard in concert with Louie van 
Gaertner, violinist, having Mr. Orr as accompanist As 


nunsber in her first group of songs Mrs. DeYo sang 
Wie die Sehnsucht Kennt,” by van Gaertner, with 


lin obbligato played by the composer, after which she 


eived a veritable ovation Mrs. Christian Hemmick, 
who has written the libretto to the opera “Atlantic,” by 
Mr. van Gaertner, has shown great interest in the future 
ireer of Mrs. DeYo, and seems to think her chances for 
pera under Mr. Hammerstein are assured. On May t2 
Mrs. DeYo has been engaged as soloist with the Hollins 


lewe Glee Club for a concert in Roanoke, Va. and 
in the week will be heard in concert at Hollins Col- 


where Eric Roth is head of the music department. 
nme 
t Saturday evening at the Cairo, Mildred Rider was 
Y her second annual concert, assisted by Helen 
Dot i¢ DeYo, soprano, and Ethel Lee, cellist Miss 
Rider's numbers were: Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, Beethoven; 
prelude, B flat minor, No, 17, nocturne, F sharp, etude, 


\ flat, Chopin; intermezzo from first suite for orchestra, 
Moszkowski; “Pres de la Mar,” Arensky; “Troika,” 
Cschaikowsky md “Blue Danube.” arabesque, Schultz- 


rial 


Evler. Miss Rider plays with something more than mere 


facility, though the freedom of her octaves and runs shows 
well grounded technic. 
ane 

Katharine May Brooks, preside . of the Music Study 
Club, is in New York for a short stay with her cousin, 
Mrs. James R. McKee, and will assist the latter in an en- 
tertainnent at “Chrystie House.” Miss Brooks is a young 
pianist of talent, though one not often heard in pubtic. 
She will be heard at several studio affairs during her stay 
in New York Dick Roor. 


DAVENPORT MAY FE TIVAL. 


Davenport, Ia., May 3, 1913 
The May music festival was held on Tuesday evening, 
April 29, Thursday evening, May 1, and Friday afternoon 
and evening, May 2. The first concert brought for the 
Harmonie Chorus under the leadership of its con:luctor, 
Louise St. John Westervelt, and the soloist was Herbert 
Miller, baritone, of Chicago. The program was as fol- 





lows: 

hi s by Wind and Wave Are Driven... ; - eee,» Berger 
lear My VWrayer, O Lord ‘ ; Mendelssohn 

Semi chorus: Mrs. Curtis, Miss Kaye, Miss Freeman, 
Miss Milligan, Mrs. Powers, Miss Young. 
Laud: alla Vergine Maria . veces Verdi 
tows Kpais, Amadis > p i; vom + Saar a o's Ree 
Mandoline ‘ ‘ R geceviesteae te Debussy 
Der Nussbaum ‘ ‘ ‘ seveeeess SChumann 
Der Husar, tra-ra! SP “ . 7 ap <a .. Schumann 
LOUISE ST. JOHN WESTERVELT 
ber Erlkonig , a ‘ ASO cP yrs Loewe 
Mr. Miller 

Six Swedish folksongs ... Arr, by Louis Vietor Saar 


Vermeland 
Spring Breezes. 
The Stars 
Judge's Danwe 
Dearest 
Cradle Song 
Violin obbligato by Mrs, Friestadt-Lee 


Invictus . ; Reyne ‘<3 -Bruno Hubn 
Drinking song, Paolo and Francesca coccsbvcnmeey Eyet 
Uncle Rome Bs ‘ Sidney Homer 
The Eagle ‘ ; ‘ ceeeesesCatl Busch 
June . Lulu J. Downing 
Mr. Miller 
Elves .. bee saeess ~ ode susbehekenvéqgawes es Ludwig Thuille 
the Summer Wind ..Vietor Harris 


rhe Gypsies ‘ svien Seuerbveburianerbbabare Brahms 

At the second concert the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under Frederick Stock, was heard in the overture “In 
Bohemia,”’ by Hadley; MacDowell’s Suite No. 2, “Indian,” 
op. 42; selections from Bach's Suite No, 2, in B minor, 
and the Strauss tone poem, “Death and Transfiguration.” 
The soloists were: Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto, and Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor. 

Harry Weisbach, concertmaster of the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra, was the soloist at the third concert, on 
Vriday afternoon, May 2. Mr. Weisbach was heard in the 
andante for violin by Mozart and in the Volpe mazurka 
for violin, the orchestral numbers being the Mendelssohn 
overture to “Fingal’s Cave,"’ Tschaikowsky’s symphony, 
No. 6, “Pathetic,” and Chabrier’s “Rhapsody Espana.” 

\t the fourth and last concert Louise St. John Wester- 
velt conducted the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and the 
Harmonie Chorus. The soloists were Florence Hinkle, 
soprano, and Henri Scott, basso, Frederick Stock con- 
ducted the orchestral numbers, as well as the accompani- 
ments for Mr. Scott and Miss Hinkle. Miss Westervelt 
directed superbly a group of songs by Brahms, “I Hear a 
Harp” and “Greetings,” beautifully sung by the Harmonie 
Chorus of Davenport, and three numbers by Rachman- 
inoff, which were especially orchestrated by Frederick 
Stock. “The Captive,” “The Angel and” “Glorious For- 
ever” were the selections, each one admirably sung by the 
chorus, which was ably assisted by the orchestra, and un 
der Miss Westervelt’s baton the full message of each com 


position was brought out, and the success of the evening 
in a large measure is due to Miss Westervelt, who has 
made possible, with the assistance of the Davenport music 
lovers, such an important festival as the one just ended. 
She can justly be proud of what she has accomplished 
with her chorus as well as with the orchestra. 





McCall Lanham’s Annual New York Recital. 

The Plaza Hotel grand ballroom contained a handsome 
audience, both in point of numbers and appearance, on the 
occasion of McCall Lanham’s annual New York recital, 
April 29, when the baritone had the capable assistance of 
Cora Remington, soprano; Gladys L. Davis (pupil of Mr. 
Lanham), contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and Wil- 
liam F. Sherman, accompanist. Marion Bauer and Bruno 
Huhn played accompaniments for their own songs, and the 
song cycle, “the Hesperides,” by Clutsam, concluded the 
program. There was variety sufficient to interest all, the 
sixteen songs sung by the recital giver being from French 
and American composers. 

Mr. Lanham has long been known as instructor of voice 
at the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Cnit- 
tenden, dean, and his tecital forms the apex of his musical 
activities of the season; he gives it careful thought, plan- 
ning each detail, and the consequence is a program of 
unusual makeup and good taste. 

Six French songs opened the program, delivered with 
the fervor, pathos and perfection of French diction asso 
ciated with Mr. Lanham's singing; the long phrases of 
Paulin’s “Chanson Paienne” with an altogether u.usual 
high A flat at the close, as well as temperamental delivery, 
these were some of the characteristics of the opening 
numbers. “La Paix” on a single monotone A, was inter- 
esting, and of beautiful harmonic effects. There was fine 
expression in Russell's “My True Love,” and a Wagner- 
like climax in Landis’ “The Fool,” dedicated to Mr, Lan- 
ham and sung on this occasion for the first time, Mr. 
Lanham’s own fine song, “After Parting,”’ is singable, 
short, effective, and the sustained applause caused the 
singer to repeat it. There was splendid dramatic climax 
in “Call Me No More,” by Cadman, with a rousing high 
F sharp. Graceful mmor songs are those of Marion 
Bauer, with tluent piano part; “The Millwheel,”’ especially 
pleased, and the pretty lady received personal recognition 
for her songs and accompanying. This was also the case 
with Bruno Huhn, represented by three songs—viz., “Den- 
ny’s Daughter,” “Back to Ireland” and “Unfearing,” the 
tender, simple construction and taking appeal of melody 
and words making these songs a* feature. The Irish ditties 
go to the heari and please the fancy, and there is a fine 
dramatic climax for both voice and piano ia “Unfearing,” 
somewhat after the style of his “Invictus.” In all these 
songs Mr. Lanham’'s admirable enunciation was conspicu- 
ous, and the present writer has never, in the course of a 
dozen years past, heard him sing so well, or give such 
high tones of quality and controlled effect. Of the song 
cycle, “The Hesperides,” it may be said the music is in- 
gratiating, very melodious, and full of variety, giving each 
soloist good opportunity, with short quartets. “The Hag” 
is lively and descriptive, ending on a high E flat, sung by 
Mr. Lanham with good style. His pupil, Mrs. Davis, con- 
tralto, sang “The Blossoms” with expression, clean dic- 
tion, and made a decided impression. Beauty of tone, with 
a delightful high mezza-voce A flat, lay in the tenor solo, 
sung by John Barnes Wells, of which he repeated a por- 
tion. Miss Remington has a sweet voice and pleasant per- 
sonality and won applause. 

Following is a list of the patronesses: Mrs. Harry Raw- 
lins Baker, Mrs. George Branson, Mrs. A. C. Cassidy, 
Mrs, Stanley A, Cohen, Mrs. Charles C. Cowan, Kate S. 
Chittenden, Mrs. L. E. Donohue, Mrs. Robert P. Gilman, 
Mrs. Frank Glover, Mrs. Rafael R. Govin, Mrs. John W. 
Herbert, Mrs. Edward Housel, Mrs. John W. Hutchin- 
son, Jr., Mrs. Charles H. Jones, Mrs. Robert Woods John- 
son, Mrs, W. T. Kudlich, Mrs. Herbert Dean Lounsbury, 
Mrs. William Loomis, Mrs. Helen Drake-Mandeville, Mrs. 
Grace Masury, Mrs. James A. Mahony, Mrs. Edward Me 
Pherson, Mrs. Julian S. Myrick, Mrs. Robert C. Myles, 
Mrs. William S. Myers, Mrs. Walter R. Nichols, Mrs. 
Clough C. Overton, Mrs. Frederick Peterson, Mrs. Stephen 
Pell, Mrs. Wendell C. Phillips, Mrs. Lawson Purdy, Mrs. 
Charles H, Randall, Mrs. Bruce L. Rice, Mrs. Henry H. 
Sevier, Mrs. Richard Wayland-Smith, Mrs. Guy Beckley 
Stearns, Mrs. Ralph A. Sturges, Mrs. Joseph T. Towar, 
Mrs. Stephen Van Wyck, Mrs. Wagner Van Vlack, Mrs 
William T. Washburn, Mrs. Charles A. Wendell, Mrs. 
John Williams, Mrs. Parry L. Wright and Mrs. W. M. 
Leslie. 

Box Holders: Mrs. Rafael R. Govin, Box A; Mrs. 
Ralph A. Sturges, Box B; Grace Masury. Box C; Mrs 
Stanley A. Cohen, Box D; Mrs. Stephen H. P. Pell, Box 
E; Mrs. Charles H. Jones, Box F; Mrs. Robert W. John 
son, Box G; Mrs. John W. Herbert, Box H. 





Elberfeld’s operatic manifestations embraced “Tristan,” 
“Tannhauser.” “Don Giovanni,” “Barenhauter.” “Aida,” 
“Evangelimann,” “Undine,” “Colonel Chabert.” 
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WHITE BREAKFAST OF RUBINSTEIN CLUB. 


Amid a profusion of apple blossoms, dogwood, white 
lilacs, ferns and smilax, 1,000 ladies in white gowns and 
hats, members of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman, president, and guests, participated in their ninth 
annual white breakfast, which was held in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on May 3, 
The 
cissus, at each place a souvenir silver candlestick of Shef- 


1913. tables—decorated with white lilacs and nar- 


field plate design—filled not only the main floor space, but 
the first tier boxes as well. The long table, extending the 
entire breadth of the ballroom, was reserved for the presi- 
dent and the guests of honor, who were escorted from the 
reception room to their respective places by daintily 
dressed shepherdesses, carrying crooks trimmed with the 


Wm. R. Chap- 


well chosen words, welcomed all 


club colors. Before all were seated, Mrs 


man, president, in a few 
to this and 


candlestick and blowing out, she asked all to do the same 


“house of a thousand candles,” lifting her 


and to express a wish as each blew out her own. 


‘Old Guard”—members of the 


table 


Grace was sung by the 


club from its beginning—for whom a was reserved 


in the center of the room. These led in the informal sing 


less classical songs, which were played 


ing of patriotic and 
by the accompanying orchestra and joined in by all the 


ladies, while the following menu was served: 


The duleet music swelled, concordant with the life strings of 
the seul.”-—Shelley 
(,race—Sung by Old Guard 
Vamplemousse au Marasquin 
America.’ 
Consomme Princesse, en tasse 
Celeri \mandes Salees 


‘Where the River 
Coquille de Ris de Veau et Volaille 


Shannon Flows.” 


(rratinee 


“When a Maid Comes Knocking at My Heart.’ 
lournedos d'Agneau du Printemps, Sauce Colbert 
Petits Pois Francais, Sautes au Beurre 


Mine 


Canapeé 


“That Old Girl of 
Pigeonneau Roti sur 


Salade Waldorf et Piments Deux 


“Row- Row.” 
Plominére de Masrons Gla.es 
“Sympathy.” 

Giateaus Assertis 
“Dixie.” 

( ate 
The Star Spangled Banner.’ 


Phe program of the day opened with a greeting by the 


guest of the day, 
Nina 


interspersed with the 


president, followed by songs by the 


Signor Campanari, and other artists Morgana, 


Roberta Beatty and John Finnegan 
introduction of the guests of honor and the installation of 
officers. Signor Campanari sang the aria from “The Mar 


riage of Figaro” (Mozart), and as encore the “Toreador” 


song from “Carmen” (Bizet). It is needless to say that 


enthusiastic and repeated applause greeted each of his 
songs 

John Finnegan, whose exquisite tenor should be heard 
more often in New York concerts, sang an aria from “La 
Boheme” and a group of Irish songs to harp accompani 
ment. For one of his 
You Calling Me.” 


Miss Morgana, who has been engaged to sing for Ham- 


several encores he sang, “I Hear 


merstein next season, has an unusual soprano voice of 


wonderful bird-like quality. With her splendid voice, win 
some presence and singing as she does with the poise of a 
finished artist, she is sure to win fer herself many tatirels 
She the “Mirella” 


aria with exquisite tone production and finish 


in her future career sang (Gounod ) 


Miss Beatty sang two songs by Rachmaninoff and one 
by Roeckel, which gave great pleasure. Her voice is a rich 
contralto 

such as “Drink to Me Only 


feature of 


Songs by the “Old Guard,” 
attractive 
“Auld 
Bidkar Leete played the piano accompaniments and Stefano 


with Thine Eyes,” etc., were a most 


the program, which concluded with Lang Syne.” 


di Stefano those on the harp 
There were 116 hostesses of the day 
The officers and directors of the society are Mrs. William 


Rogers Chapman (Waldorf-Astoria), president; Mrs 
Eugene Hoffman Porter, vice-president; Mrs. Samuel J 
Kramer, vice-president; Mrs. Samuel Lane Gross, vice 


president; Mrs. Alexander H. Candlish, recording secre 


tary; Mary Jordan Baker, 351 West 114th street, corre- 
sponding secretary and treasurer Directors: Mrs. John 
Hudson Storer, Mrs. Charles F. Terhune, Helen Barrett, 


Mrs 
Amerman. 

Mrs. Eugene Hoffman Porter was the chairman of the 
Alfred W. Cochran of the 


George Walter Newton and Mrs. William H. H 


breakfast committee and Mrs 
reception committee 

The following were guests of honor: Lillian Nordica, 
Lillian Blauvelt, Harriet Ware, G. Campanari, Mrs. Walter 
L. McCorkle, Mrs Baruch, Anne Rhodes, Mrs 
John Miller Horton, Mrs. E. R. McIntosh, Mrs. H. H. Dey, 
Camille Birnbohm, Mrs. Alfred W. Cochran, Maida 
Craigen, Mrs. W. Cuming Story, Florence Guernsey, Mrs 
Eugene J. Grant, Mrs. Wm. Grant Brown, Mrs. Daniel 
Frisbie, Mrs. James Henry Parker. Mrs. John Sherwin 
Crosby. Mrs. C. H Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Helen V 


Simon 


Griffin, 








Boswell, Katharine A. Martin, Mrs. J. C 
officers of the club. 


Yawger and the 


Although only ladies were supposed to be present, now 


and then a stray man might be noticed in the outskirts 


Among these was Mr. Hammerstein in one of the boxes 
with Earl Gulick, once famous boy soprano, who is a pupil 
of the guest of the day, Signor Campanari 
Windows in the east room of the Waldorf-Astoria were 
reserved for club members to watch the women’s suffrage 


parade 


McCORMACK’S FAREWELL AT HIPPODROME. 
The farewell appearance for this season of John Mc 


Cormack, the silver throated Irish tenor, who crowded 


the immense New York Hippodrome so that extra seats 
had to be placed on the platform, Sunday evening last, 
Henriette Bach, 
accompanist, as 


May 4, was an event to be remembered 


violinist, and Edwin Schneider, reliable 


sisted in a program containing songs ranging from Puc 


cini to the classic Irish ditty of Samuel Lover. Ere he 


finished the evening the tenor had doubtless sung as many 


encore pieces as there were songs on his set program, yet 
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at the close he was as fresh and jaunty of carriage as 


ever Following the first glimpse of him in the wings 
there came a burst of applause which Was heartfelt indeed 
ind the demonstration grew throughout the evening 

The “La which opened the 
brought an encore, his second group consisting of Tosti’s 
“Mother o' Mine,” Parkyn’s “Le Por 


Coleridge-Taylor’s “Eleanore 


Boheme” aria, program 


“‘Ideale,” Tours’ 
trait” and 
The effortless singing, the perfectly distinct enunciatior 
all this combined to 
make the group unusual, especially in “Eleanore.” Three 
recalls folowed, so McCormack sang his popular “Molly 


impassioned 


and the warm heart of the man, 


Brannigan,” in a rich brogue, with much humor, and with 
at the close Of 


this time “Then You'll 


an unexpected high ¢ course, another 


encore was demanded Remember 
Me.” 

More brogue was that of “The Next Market Day,” ar 
ranged by Hughes; “Molly Bawn,” sung by request, closing 
the series of four Irish songs. Liquid smoothness, a won 
derful sostenuto, and the impeccable McCormack diction 
filled the auditorium so that word of the 
humorous heard. Now 
thing, and only singers and public speakers appreciate its 
difficulty. Genial John McCormack was again forced to 
sing, when there followed as fast as people could make 
him sing them, “Mother Machree,” “I Hear You Calling 
Me” and “The Rosary.” This distinctively Irish-Ameri 
can audience heard as the last numbers “Cadman’s “I Hear 
a Thrush,” Crouch’s “Kathleen Mavourneen” and Allit 
sen’s “The Lord Is My Light “s 

Miss Bach, the assisting violinist, was each time recalled 
after effective playing; people especially liked Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreud” and her encore, “The Bee.” She has large 
variety of tone, dashing technic, and plays with a com 
bination of youthful freshness and mature interpretation 


large every 


songs was this is a wonderful 


which is refreshing 





Mildred Potter's New York Success. 
Mildred Potter was the assisting contralto soloist with 
Chorus, at Carnegie Hall, New 
April Miss Potter's 
fine work in Elgar’s “Music Makers,” heard on that ox 


the University Festival 


York, Wednesday evening, 6. Of 


casion for the first time in America, the New York daily 
press had the following to say 
CARNEGIE HALI NEW YORK 

Miss Potter's bea fu i cont to v < we controlled and 
colored, mack great eal ou t the t t noing melodies She 
an be hailed as the lea x t " f next season 
Kvening Post, Ayril : ) 

Mildred Potter sang the two contra solos f which the first is 
the more important, with g voice and taste The Su April 1 
O13 

Miss Potter, who sang well, had no light task push her voi 
sgammst the chorus i They Ha N V ister \mazing Eveni 
World, April 1 1913 

I here s also a beautitu ralt« that ’ throug : 
ton of it, and this was sume by Ms ed Potter, who f the secon 
time this season has show < beautit esonant we Eve 
Mail, April 1 3 

there it C : ! t ally ing 
by Mildred Pott I i \ ) 

Miss Potts f ty { Ti pas she « 
with taste (lobe nd Commercial Advertiser April 3 913 

Mildred Potter and Herbe WW ers « , ha 

ne soloists. co the elves with e@ y M a Teleg 
April 18 

It employs only ne * € was « t gl 
f Mildred Potter, w « < Ss 

1rOwn against the ' . t t “ 
mistble te some f the t i er « 
The Press \pr ! 

The t wa M t < i‘ « t 

jas was ng, w ‘ work ne 

atu ! is 4 2 ' 

In the “tolde exend { Miss ter ppea 
vork <ene Ww } w bre r f 
lrince Krookly t 
MILDRED POTTER'S RECENT \VUPEARANCG} With rit 

CRULILIA SOCTETY IN ELGAR'S MUSI¢ MAKERS \) 
SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, MASS 
i? es} Mr. M ershi; 
‘ fortunat : t . ‘ i { k 
the New \ + ert « M r I alt ‘ 
el e¢ and t f t } \ 4 

Miss Potter ha " ‘ ‘ 
the Herald, A ) 

I he sol 
Vie Potte ! ! " 

Miss Potte ang i M sat ¢ ‘ 

t € 1 st ~ { ‘ 

sca uste hi : 
bundant arge P e Ml j 
x listinet iH 

1 the € ’ ‘ 

Mise Pot . r I 
nd Evening Hera \ 

I € ft M Pott 

" well—tha 

es The Irar 

Miss Potter 

¢ a hvetr « K 
Victor Biart’s Pupile Give Recital. 

The piano recital given on Tuesday afternoon, April 20 
in the Chamber Music Hall, Carnegie Hall, New York 
by pupils of Victor Biart, the well known pianist, served t 
reveal many qualities which have helped to elevate th 
work of these pupils above the ordinary. It quite re 


markable how these ung players can bring out the mu 


sical substance of each piece, not merely the smallest de 
tails of melody, but the subordinate parts as well. Th 
work in tone production is most advanced 
Following was the program 
Concerto,  m 1 t R. for pia amd orchestra 
ment (orchestr npanir 
Ve i 
Tarantella \ flat Hell 
Charlotte I 
Humoresque Chaminad 
Harold wm Dorer 
Hungarian Danes McDowe 
Vera A rtor 
Prelude, D flat major a 
Valee C€ sharp minor ( pin 
Ma { 
Valse A flat, of ; Chopin 
Ethe lee 
Nocturne F sharp " Chopin 
Mr Ira T. Chapman 
Scherzo, © sharp minor o. Chopir 


Mre. Chester Selleck 
Kigoletto 


Paraphrase Liez 


ence Baldwin Benedict 
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Francis Maclennan in “Winter's Tale.” 








Francis Maclennan is a most remarkable Leontes in 
eldom heard “Winter’s Tale,” and the nobility and 
f his rendition of this role has been most enthu- 
recorded, as may be seen by the following 
hich followed an appearance in this role at the 
IX il (Ope 
Mr i na above all others, for the 
ave f r lificult part of Leontes. His 














TACK MACLENNAN 
\i M | 


Maclennar 


man text clearly and purely 


ge Berlin, May 


I OPERA: WINTERMAERCHEN 


! npersonation of the 
int f view Deutsche 
voice was superb and 
perfect finish,—Deutsche 
ibsolutely glorious manner 
ter the (,en languag 
ng, Berlin, May 18, 19090 
vith power and passion 


( Advertisement.) 


Sousa on Horseback. 


in the very stillne 


} I » Sousa, former leader of the United States 
Mat Rand it the Willard after a horseback ride of 
” ‘ from Hot Springs, Va 

| ! test ride, for it is the fifth time I have made 
et id Mr. Sousa. “My companion and I made 
ip in le than eight day | can apprecfate, after 
a im how important it for the officers of the 
t ke periodical rides of like nature There is 

t in| {aman in such good physi al condi 
can understand how it is that the men of the 
Vestern prairies are always fine specimens of manhood. 
done nu vreat good The roads as a rule 
ne ndition, though we had all kinds of wea- 
her Perhaps I may get an inspiration from my journey 
nd write a horseman's march, but at present IT am busy 
W n pera Che trip made me realize that there is 


of rature.”—Washington 


Anna Connable Meeks’ Compositions. 


Anna Connable Meeks, the daughter of Mrs. John Lee 

' é f mmonwealth avenue, Boston, was to have 

t everal numbers to the January 30 private 

ert { tt Manuscript Society f New York; sud 

< \ ame hat he w ad, causing real sorrow 

hearts t e was a sweet nature and a com- 

t rehnement Sl var bly wrote the poems ot 

é \ ng ind several of t e, as well as two works 

\ n, cello and piano (dedicated to her daughter, 

leléne Augusta Mecks), were scheduled for performance 
t tl ert. One may say her last 


ast musical thoughts 


went out to the daughter Heléne, who is a charming 
personality 

Anna Connable began the study of music and composing 
very early; always the dainty, the refined, appealed to her 
sensitive temperament, and it was not long ere her ideas 
were written down and printed. Her sister, Fanny Con- 
nable Lancaster, of Boston, a fire pianist, has inherited this 
composition talent also. In all her music there is clearness 
and melodiousness, an attractive piano part, thorough 
understanding of the voice, and a spontaneous flow of 
ideas which result in definite musical mood. “Scotch 
Lullaby,” dedicated to Frank Lee Connable, has the real 
Scotch spirit; it is built naturally enough on the so called 
“Scotch scale.’ “Love’s Frolic,” inscribed to Harriet M. 
Connable, trips and sings itself away with a pretty refrain. 
“Slumber Song,” dedicated “To Our Jack” (John Connable 
Jennett, of Bay Ridge, Brooklyn), has real lullaby rhythm 
and gentle melody. “Affection” (inscribed to My Mother, 
Augusta Mason Connable) is the devoted outpouring of 
the child to the mother, with accompaniment in quiet 
eighth notes and rich but simple harmonies. “There Is a 
Green Hill Far Away” is the only sacred solo, and this is 








also inscribed to her mother. It begins with quiet, story 
telling effect, and constantly changing chords, the dimin- 
ished seventh being especially prominent, and runs into 
triumphant triplet accompaniment. “Saviour, When Night 
Involves the Skies,” is an effective anthem for quartet or 
chorus, with bass and soprano solos and rare harmonies. 
This is inscribed to the father, John Lee Connable. “Baga- 
telle’ is for piano solo, a florid piece with singing melody 
in the middle of the keyboard, inscribed to Fanny Connable 
Lancaster, her sister. All these are published by C. W. 
Thompson, of 13 West street, Boston. Some of the pieces 
have been arranged for small orchestra, and were played 
at various health resorts, always to the gratification of 
both composer and guests; local papers praised the music. 

This is in brief the record of Anna Connable Meeks, 
who, had she lived, might have risen to prominent heights 
among the composers of America. 





Byford Ryan, Voice Specialist. 
Every teacher aspires to that distinction which is the 
fruit of good singing on the part of pupils. There are 
diverse opinions regarding the proper manner of training 
the vocal apparatus so as to accomplish this result. But 
there is no diversity of opinion as to the damage that can 
be wrought through inexperience and inability on the part 
of the pseudo instructor who develops voices contrariwise. 
Because of this unrestricted practice, many excellent voices 
are so badly damaged as to require the services of a 
voice expert. This implies two things—a diagnosis and a 
cure, The former, however, is only the first step towards 
rectification. The second step—that of knowing how to 
effect the remedy—is fully as important 
There are those who are able accurately to detect a 
vocal imperfection, yet unable to apply the corrective. 
Proficient teachers are not necessarily accurate diagnos- 
ticians and competent doctors. Those who possess suffi- 


cient skill to train a naturally good voice, but, when con- 
fronted with a stubborn case of bad vocalization—due 
either to faulty instruction or to some physical defect— 
apply the same methods used in ordinary voice culture, 
court disaster, inasmuch as the defects become more 
prominent and more stubborn. 

The general practitioner encounters no difficulty in 
preserving the health of his clients so long as they con- 
tract no malignant disease; but as soon as one develops, 
he immediately advises calling in a specialist whose su- 
premacy he recognizes and respects. He is unwilling to 
shoulder the responsibility. His chief desire is to preserve 
the life of his patient. 

The general voice practitioner, however, recognizes 0 
superior. He considers himself thoroughly able to diag- 
nose and to cure, with the too frequent result that, al- 
though the diagnosis may have been correct, the remed_es 
are ineffectual, due to the lack of special knowledge and 
experience. Specializing is the rule of the century. Th 
greatest physicians are specialists; hence the science of 
medicine and surgery is advancing with such mighty 
strides that diseases once considered incurable are so no 
mare. When voice culture is set upon this plane, the 
specialist permitted to handle all cases that warrant specific 
attention, and thereby placed out of reach of the general 
practitioner, then there will be fewer incurables, fewer bad 
singers, fewer heart breaks and fewer ruined careers. 

Byford Ryan has devoted himself for years to that 
branch of vocal science which deals directly with faulty 
tone production and the various defects resulting there- 
from. He has labored in this field so assiduously and so 
well, and achieved such emphatic results, that he has 
earned recognition as a voice specialist. Those who are m 





BYFORD RYAN AS PEDRO IN “TIEFLAND.” 


vocal difficulties would do well to pay a visit to the Ryan 
studio, 28 West Sixty-third street, New York, where they 
may obtain both physical and mental relief. 





“Elijah” at Old First Church. 


“Elijah” was sung at the Old First Presbyterian Church, 
New York, last Sunday night under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Carl, organist and choirmaster. The soloists 
were Margaret Harrison, soprano; Elizabeth Canfield, con- 
tralto; Charles W. Harrison, tenor, and J. Wilson Filson, 
baritone. The choir was augmented for the occasion, and 
as usual, the church was filled by a large audience which 
was deeply impressed by the splendid rendition of Men- 
delssohn’s immortal work. Preceding the service Dr. Carl 
gave a half hour organ recital. 
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\ j PHILADELPHIA | 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1913- 
Philadelphia's musical season, already prolonged beyond 
its accustomed length, is drawing to a close with a quite 
unusual brilliancy. A magnificent performance of “Elijah” 
was given by the Philadelphia Choral Society, Thursday of 
last week, and on the same evening of this week the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society appeared in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and the ballet, “Coppelia.”’ Other features were 
the closing concert of the Treble Clef and the solo appear- 
ance here this season of Bonci and Zimbalist at the 
monster benefit for charity in the Convention Hall this 
evening. 
ne ® 
Saturday of next week will bring the Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago Opera Company back for its final performance of the 
season in the Metropolitan. The work announced is 
“Hansel and Gretel,” with Schumann-Heink making her 
debut here in the role of the Witch. Mabel Riegelmann 
will be heard in her well remembered impersonation of 
Gretel, while Marie Cavan, whose work is well known 
here, will sing the role of Hansel. Armand Crabbe will 
be the father, Louise Berat the mother, and Helen War- 
rum will sing the dual roles of the Sandman and the Dew- 
man. The performance will be under the direction of 
Ettore Perosio. This presentation, with the week of opera 
being prepared by the Philadelphia Operatic Society for 
the Broad Street Theater, the final concerts of the Fort- 
nightly and the Fellowship Clubs, and a large group of 
less pretentious but equally meritorious recitals, will main- 
tain the high standard of the month. 
nae 
Florence Hinkle, Herbert Witherspoon, Nicholas Douty 
and Clara Yocum Joyce contributed largely to the unusual 
success which attended the Choral Society's presentation 
of “Elijah” in the Academy of Music last week. The 
work of these soloists was only equalled by the fine inter- 
pretation and strong leadership of Henry Gordon Thunder. 
The chorus of more than 250 voices proved able, well 
trained and sincere, and under the direction of Mr. 
Thunder interpreted the work in an altogether worthy 
fashion. It is useless to apply trite phrases of praise to 
the work of Miss Hinkle on this occasion. Through her 
whole compass Miss Hinkle’s voice was in the best of 
condition, and her interpretation seemed literally inspired 
The fine restraint and delicate effects which have been 
characteristic of the soloist’s work were refined and 
strengthened a hundredfold in the music of the “Elijah” 
by a strong sympathy of feeling. Mr. Thunder held a 
firm grip on his chorus in every number of the work. 
Their hard training was evident, and in both quantity and 
quality their tone was surprisingly good. Clara Yocum 
Joyce, though possessed of one of the finest lyric con- 
tralto voices which it is the pleasure of Philadelphia music 
lovers to hear, seemed handicapped by the numerous re- 
citatives of her part. In the famous arias of the work 
she appeared to magnificent advantage. A serious cold 
proved to be a small obstacle to Herbert Witherspoon. 
He voiced the exacting measures of the Elijah with re- 
markable effectiveness, and his methods found favor with 
the appreciative audience. Nicholas Douty, long familiar 
in this city, did uniformly good work. 
RRe 
Karl Schneider made his first appearance as conductor 
of the Treble Cief at the last concert of the organization 
for this season in Horticultural Hall last week. The mem- 
ory of the late conductor of the society, Samuel Herr- 
mann, was honored in the first group of songs, inculding 
“Thou'rt Like Unto a Flower” and “To the Distant One.” 
The songs were arranged for feminine voices by H. Alex- 
ander Mathers, accompanist of the society, and were well 
read by Mr. Schneider at the concert. Thaddeus Rich fur- 
nished the violin obbligato of Schumann's “Moonlight,” and 
played in addition Godard’s “Adagio Pathetique,” Brahms- 
Joachim’s “Hungarian Dances” and Cesar Cui’s “Min- 
uette.” In commemoration of the centenary of the birth 
of Richard Wagner the “Spinning Chorus” for Senta and 
her associate Norse mistresses was sung 
nae 
Better proof of the consistent development of the Op- 
eratic Society during the seven years of its existence could 
hardly be found than in the comparison of last Thursday 
night's interpretation of “Cavalleria Rusticana” with any of 
the numerous former performances of the Mascagni opera 
The performance marked the twentieth appearance of the 
society and the last appearance of the season. From Presi- 
dent John Curtis, Conductor Leps and Stage Manager Fd- 
ward S. Grant, down to the humblest and newest addition 
to the chorus, it should be a source of the heartiest and 
most warranted self congratulation. Nancis France Cran- 
mer displayed a good voice finely trained ard she showed 
in her handling of the role of Santuzza that a good stage 
sense was an important part of her equipment. Even Paul 
Volkmann’s ease and confidence, smacking of the profes- 
sional, failed to throw the performance of Mrs. Cranmer 


into the background. It was in the serenade before the 
rising of the curtain that Volkmann probably appeared to 
greatest advantage. Both histrionically and vocally, how- 
ever, the part was entirely within his command. In the 
reading of the score offered by Wassili Leps there was 
much that predicted things of big interest in the week of 
opera which the society is to give in the Broad Strect The 
ater commencing May 5. Mr. Leps had carefully trained 
his unusually large chorus, and at no time did it fail to 
respond. Lola was sung by Elizabeth C. Clayton; Lucia 
by Augusta M. Kohnle, and Alfio by Horace R. Hood 
“Coppellia,” the Delibes ballet, which was given as an after 
piece, almost proved to be the feature of the occasion, It 
is decidedly the most ambitious attempt of the magnificent 
and indeed famous ballet of the operatic society, and was 
easily the most popular picce it has ever presented. It 
is a scenario of rare grace and charm, adapted from the 
doll maiden incident of Offenbach’s tales. Hilda Schoch 
was a charming Swanhilda, and C. Elwood Carpenter, who 
trained the dancers, gave a vivid presentation of the 
learned Copellius. The other principals, including Doro 
thy Cook Mill, Miriam Virginia Cook and Charles D. Cuz- 
ner, also did fine work. 
nnre 
Plans for next year’s orchestra concerts are already be- 
ing taken up by the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
Leopold Stokowski sailed for his home in Munich on 
April 19, where he will remain, according to present an- 
nouncements, until his return to America next fall. This 
year, at last, he will prepare the whole series of programs 
early in the summer, basing them on the standard works of 
the masters, but including an assortment of novelties. The 
management of the Academy of Music has made arrange- 
ments for an improved stage setting for the orchestra in 
the fall. 
RRR 
The Fellowship Club, Philadelphia’s male singing so- 
ciety, will close its season with a concert in the Academy 
of Music on Wednesday evening, April 30. Mary Hissem 
De Moss, soprano, and Ellis Clarke Hammann will as 
sist at the concert. John Owens, soloist of the Holy Trin 
ity Church Choir, will sing “How Frail Ye,” Gounod; 
“Lend Me Your Aid,” Gounod; “Down in the Forest,” 
Ronald; and “Because,” De Hardelot. Charles W. Deans, 
the club's first tenor, will sing Franz Abt’s “Forest Wor 
ship” and the chorus will be heard in the “Lucia” sextet; 
“Worship of God in Nature,” Beethoven; “The Linden 
Tree,” Forschner; “Night is Near,” Nessler; and “Shep 
herd’s Sunday Song,” Kreutzer. William B. Kessler will 
conduct 
nee 
The fourth annual concert of the Al-Alamoth Chorus of 
sixty young women, under the direction of May Porter, 
will be given in Cooper Hall, Thursday even'ng, May 1 
William F. Newberry, baritone, will assist. The program 
follows: 
Al-Alamoth 
Life’s Tourney ~ 7 : Wagner 
Woo Thou Sweet Music Flgar 


Aylward 
Dvorak- Wilson 


Men's chorus, Song of the Bow 
Al-Alamoth, Humoresque / 
With violin obbligato by Dorothy Bible 
Baritone solo, Prologue ( Pagliacci) 
W. F. Newberry 


Leoncavallo 
Al-Alamoth, To Music Schubert 
With baritone solo by William F. Newberry 
Vocal duet, The Starry Heaven 
Emma Hudson Maceo! and George FI Emes 
Gypsy Trail 
Men's chorus 


Ciribiribin, waltz song 


Galloway 


Pestalozzi 


Honey Town, plantation lullaby Widener 
Al lamoth- 
Dinah Doe , Molloy 
Forget Me Not , cece Cane 
Baritene solos, William F. Newberry 
Al-Alamoth and Men's chorus, Bedouin Song Foote 
nur 


One of the interesting features of the Baugher Arm- 
bruster recital in Witherspoon Hall, Thursday evening, 
May 1, will be the first hearing of a prelude composed by 
Constantin von Sternberg and dedicated by him to young 
Armbruster The talent of the young pianist is widely 
known and highly praised in local circles. 

nae 

Abbie R. Keely, soprano; Elsie Baker, contralto; Nich- 
olas Douty, tenor, and George Russell Strauss, bass, will 
be the soloists at the song recital and presentation of the 
in the Seventh Street Methodist 
George B. C 


Thomas will conduct and Ellis Clark Hammann will be 


cantata “The Holy City,” 
Episcopal Church next Thursday evening 


at the piano. 
nae 

The Fortnightly Club, Henry Gordon Thunder con 
ductor, will give a concert at the Academy of Music on 
Saturday evening, May 3 The program follows: “Be 
douin Song,” Rogers; “Some Reckon Time by Stars,” 
Rogers; “Dreams,” baritone solo, Harry C. Saylor, Besch 
nitt; “Bugle Song,” from Tennyson's “Princess,” Buck; 
“In the Night,” Liebe; 
“Wouldn't You Like to Know Dow: “Waltz,” Vogel 
H. P. Quicxsau 


“Denny's Daughter.” Huhn; 


Operatic Discourse. 

Emma L, Trapper gave an operatic discourse Friday 
evening, April 25, at the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf 
Astoria before a large and fashionable audience. Her 
lecture was entitled “Verdi-Wagner Reflections,” and the 
speaker designed it to serve as an adjunct of the Verdi 
Wagner Centennial Miss Trapper spoke very mterest 
ingly and thoughtfully for an hour and presented her sub 
ject in a thorough manner, giving characteristic glimpses 
into the private life of the two composers and treating 
their works from musical, historical and esthetic sides 
She is fully conversant with the art of music in all its 
aspects, and therefore her remarks bore weight and sig 


The audience listened attentively, and at the 


nificance 
conclusion of the talk applauded Miss Trapper with real 
enthusiasm. She intends to give similar talks in the futur: 


in New York and other cities 















Engagement 
Extraordinary 


GERMANY’S GREATEST CONTRALT 


The Star of the 
Hamburg Opera 














Symphony Orchestra. 


Ottilie Metzger 


Will be in America during February and 
March, 1914, for 20 appearances only 


ALREADY BOOKED FOR 
New York: Two appearances with N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic. Boston: Symphony Hall, March Ist. 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. St. 


Baltimore, Washington, etc. 
“No Applications West of Omaha can be Entertained” 


Louis 


Chicago, Kansas City, 















Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 





437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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LCHICAGO {7 


Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1913. 
rican Conservatory of Music announces that, at 





il contest, the adjudicators will be men not con- 
the school John J. Hattstaedt and his ad 
tld be highly congratulated for going out 


nerican Conservatory to get judges who will 

nt The American Conservatory has ex 

t discretion in the last few years in giving fre¢ 

The examination is usually quite rigid, and 

en is to satisfy the management beyond doubt 
ble to pay for lessons, Under such regime 


ht to exist, as the deserving poor stu 
gets a chance to procure a good musical educa- 

charg Those who can afford it should be 
é f back the money received in lessons, if, aftes 


irse at a school, it was found that the student 


titled to the free scholarship 
aeae 
M. Plumb, contralto, has issued invitation for an 
next Thursday evening, May 8, at her resi 
{ ike emt 
mee 
FE. Warren, announces a recital by Allen Spencer, 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, at the Milken 
f Illinois, for Tuesday evening, May 6 


meme 
Devries announces an operatic progran; to tak« 
at the Studebaker Theater on Tuesday evening, May 
Ir. Devries will present with his students the second 
Carmen,” the first act of “Lakme,” and the third 






























BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


N. CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 
Mr. Kenneth M. BRADLEY, Director 





SUMMER NORMAL—4June 23 to July 26, 1913 
Classes in Technic, Bar Training. Har- 
mony. Teaching Material and ee 
Musical History. Interpretatio: Anal- 
ysis. Round ‘Tables. WEEKLY RE- 
CITALS AND LECTURES. 
Specla! Courses in Expression, Dramatic Art, 
MUSIC, Languages, Public Schoo! Music. 
Conducted by an unsurpassed faculty Inoluding: 
Mme. Julle Rive'-King Miss Eleanor Smith 
Mr. Guy Herbert Woodard Mr. Emil LeCierg 
tr. Frank 8. Webster Mme, Justine Wegener 
Miss May Julie Riley Mr. Ernest 0. 
ir. Harcid von Mickwitz Miss Ad e 
Mr.'Edgar A. Nelson . Edward Dvorak 
Students wishing to engage private lessons with any of 
the above named Artists, should make application in advance. 
The Bush Temple Conservatory announces that MISS 
GRACE STEWART POTTER, who has spent five years in 
Europe with Leschetizky and Busoni and has met with tri- 
umphant success in her recent Concert experience, will re- 
turn to America in Mey and will accept a limited number of 
students For cata ie and special literature address: 
in, Epwarp SCHWENKER, 








Registrar. 


ints STEVENSON 2252 52 


“3 elophone, Oakland (570 


CELENE LOVELAND ® baw 


Concert Direction: Briggs Musical Buresa 
Steinway Bullding. 














act of “Aida” (Nile scene), Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Devries will leave Chicago on June 15 for a three months’ 
sojourn in Europe, visiting England, France, Germany and 
Austria. Mr. Devries will be back in his studios in the 
Fine Arts Building the first week in September. Pupils 
may enroll during the summer months through his secre- 
tary, Mercedes Devries-Schmit. 
nner 

A recital by men-bers of the children’s department of the 
American Conservatory will be given at Kimball Hall, Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 10, under the direction of Louise 


Robyn. nae 

At Orchestra Hall, last Sunday afternoon, April 27, 
Lillian Nordica, assisted by William Morse Rummel, vio 
linist, and Romayne Simmons, accompanist, gave a recital 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. The program 
was as follows: 


Vraeludium and allegro Pugnani-Kreisler 


Mr. Rummel 
Wakefield-Cadman 
. .Wakefield-Cadman 


When Cherries Bloomed 
\t the Feast of the Dead 


Lately in Dance ... ‘ snvatavdu ciel Arensky 
Damon aa , kev Weave cons sstdabebudess see 
Madame Nordica 
Let the Bright Seraphim, from Samson Solin cs 6 .. Handel 


Madame Nordica 
Trumpet obbligato by E. Liewellyn 


Per Perry re nadie Veet as Vegans eene Aulin 
Masourka ...esc0ss ‘ kee hhafies PRs ee ey | Zarzyski 
Mr. Rummel 
Nell ... ey ae Am aus ib Aawaweaahe edoaneeewes Faure 
be TE -< i'dand seasdeccavaveceocdseerr pthc kaeeey eh4e4a% Leroux 
\ iolin obblig: ato by Mr. Riesnial. 

Agiette ccceessensnvers a eas reek tees oe oeee Vidal 
Madame Nordica 
\ria, Madama Butterfly ‘ Jor alee tha saa i ts ... Puccini 


Madame Nordica 


Caprice ViGOES ® noice bc ckt pa beets coves dascccnseececese aeee Kreisler 
Introduction and Tarentelle........ vate cesewsecnebenens Sarasate 
Mr. Rummel, 

MaedeR scevesbvvesasc Sea tenpoaces chat odbewen Erich Wolf 
Komm las ums spielen... .ccsccccsccccessescececvcsevers Bleichman 
Am Manzanares ........+++++ oede basvcapecvbotecne oeeses Jensen 
W aldesgesprach . Joncddb bee Gecs ehkw oe bids ob sow Ree 
Madame Nordica. 
ta Ballade du Desespere (Words by Henri Murger)......Bemberg 


the vofce, Madame Nordica; recitation, Louis Rousseau; 

violin, Mr. Rummel; cello, R. Ambrosius; piano, Mr, Simmons. 

Madame Nordica greatly pleased her many admirers and 
added numerous encores to the printed program. She was 
in her best mood and was, as ever, beautiful. She was 
ably seconded by Mr, Sinsmons, who played most artistic 
accompaniments, and in the Handel aria from “Samson,” 
Mr. Llewellyn played the trumpet obbligato superbly; like- 
wise Mr. Rummel played the obbligato in the Leroux “Le 
Nil.” Mr. Rummel, the assisting artist, met with the full 
approval of the audience and granted several encores. The 
recital was one of the most interesting of the season, and 
presaged well for Madame Nordica’s tour of the An- 
tipodes, where, no doubt, she will meet with the same tri 
umphal receptions that have been hers wherever she has 
appeared 

nner 

Private pupils of George L. Tenney were heard last 
Friday evening, May 2, at the Lewis Institute Audi- 
torium 

RRR 

Next Tuesday evening, May 6, a concert will be given by 

the American Conservatory Students Orchestra under the 
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Soloist at Worcester Festival 1911-12 
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MAY 26, 27, 29 and 31, 1913 


Four sym and One Matinee) 


COURSE TICKETS (Five Concerts)—$10.00, 





THE CHICAGO NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY GYMNASIUM, EVANSTON, ILL. 
Fifth Music Festival 


Chorus. 600 Singers. | “Messiah” Pertormance, t,o00 Singers. Young Ladies’ Chorus of so00 Voices. 
( iren’s Chorus of 1,500 Voices The Entire Chicago Symphony Orchestra (90 Men). 
SOLOISTS 

Bi on wre Y saye Violinist Mary Ann Kaufman............ Soprano Clarence Whitehill ....... Bass- Baritone 
Alice Nielses Soprano Ernestine Schumann-Heink ....Contralte Herbert Miller Baritone 
I ence Hinkle . Soprano Christine Miller . oh eNS :. .Contralto gen th ia et 2 x 3-3 

Meta Rhema UY: Soprano baal MES. re cae Tenot Te See eee 
Mabel Sharp Herdien Soprano POCk. Ae o's cov cawade sacsuuaes Tenor Gustaf Holmquist biG Aree denendh equ 


$0.00, $6.00, $4.00 and $2.50. Boxes, $90.00 
SINGLE TICKETS—$2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and soc. 


CARL D. KINSEY, Business Manager, Care of LYON & HEALY, Chicago 





Peter Christian Lutkin, Musica! Director 
Frederick Stock, Orchestral Conductor 








leadership of Herbert Butler, conductor of the orchestra 
and instructor on conductorship at the American Conserva 
tory. The assisting artists will be Jeanette Whiteside anu 
Charles Mixer, violinists, 
zene 
Florence Benson, pupil of the Bergey Chicago Opera 
School, gave a piano recital at the Moraine Hotel, High- 
land Park, last Thursday evening, May 1. 
Ree 
Cave Thompson, the blind pianist, will appear at the 
Whitney Opera House in a recital on Tuesday evening 
May 27. 
eRe 
The annual contest of advanced piano students for the 
honor of playing at the commencement concert of the 
American Conservatory will take place at Kimball Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, May 17. There will be eleven con- 
testants, playing nine different concertos. This is always 
one of the important events of the school year, The ad 
judicators are not connected with the conservatory. 
nner 
Students of the Bush Temple Conservatory presented 
the following program Thursday afternoon, April 24, at 
the meeting of the Esther Falkenstein Settlement House 
Woman's Club: 


Viano-— 
See Water BAF ccndeviscdecscses . Mac Dowell 
Japamene Beside . cinscccacssccusece ee 
POG |: a ccka kesh asdinwes » eueeees 4 «+++. Otterstrom 
Lucile Wallace. 
Vocal 
UE: DONE 565 ikon ues bnebnde cs cons , , F Helen Ware 
What's in the Air Today? abe wale eid a 6 walsh eias 6 eee 
Pauline Britt 
Reading, A Pleasant Half Hour on the Beach..........Anonymou 
Lora E. Williams. 
Vocal— 
Bee. Baa IN ic ikon Sdcvcncocesctads obckoeces eee 
SONG, ooh vn Wenes cecdevctescesedens Syverevrir 
PO ee Oe Bev wksd inks oo adcks osies Vib teuen Ceness ase 
Helen Lomax 
Violin— 
NOUNS on dpb cdbecc dad cho nS peksseedneceekecevsedcced poset Dridla 
PE OS a eh cdnckbentagundeaveisd Cnves sudo de oe es cement 
SOP DOE 66 vdcsnccucehe savedes bitiavndasene shane Hubay 
Marietta Livengood 
V ocal— 
eS oe pe errr ebb beeen sed beewe uss Qes 
VOU GRE LOVe ovccsicacncrsc ccd cccsesesocsscecesscckt EARSGBIOt 
POG, DUE TOR c ve civecisdassveas ..»-Carrie Jacobs-Bond 


Ina Klinefelter. 
Lucile Wallace, accompanist. 
mre 
Saturday afternoon, April 19, in the Little Theater, Vir- 
ginia Paul, pianist, presented a very pleasing program. It 
consisted of the fantasie, op. 40, and the first movement 
from the concerto, op. 21, of Chopin; the Dohnanyi rhap- 
sodie, an intermezzo by Brahms, “At the Seashore” by 
Smetana, and tambourin by Rameau-Godowsky. Miss Paul 
is an intellectual rather than an emotional player, but will 
undoubtedly develop the necessary warmth as she grows 
older. She has fleet fingers and is well equipped tech- 
nically. Miss Paul is a pupil of Mary Wood Chase, and 
the recital was given under the auspices of the Mary 
Wood Chase School of Musical Arts. Zoe Pearl Park, 
contralto, was the assisting artist. 
neue 
Last Thursday evening, May 1, a recital of original com- 
positions by Robert Warner was given, with the composer 
at the piano, in Recital Hall, Bush Temple Conservatory. 
Mr. Warner is a talented student of the Bush Temple 
Conservatory. His “Magic” suite for piano, dedicated to 
Kenneth M. Bradley; his “To a Witch,” dedicated to his 
teacher, Julie Rive-King ; melody, “A Fairy Tale,” dedicated 
to Emil Liebling; “Water Sprite,” dedicated to Julie Rive- 
King; “To a Toy Soldier,” dedicated to Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler; “To a Dainty Dancer” and “To a Firefly,” 
dedicated to Harold von Mickwitz, and “To a Scissors 
Grinder,” dedicated to Birdice Blye, were among the piano 
compositions which showed the composer well versed in 
an art in which he is a good exponent. Other selections 
from his pen were: “Day Is Dying” and “A Little Peach,” 
sung by Lillian French Read, soprano; “Send Out Thy 
Light,” dedicated to the Englewood Christian Church 
Choir; “The First Psalm” and a sacred composition duet, 
“Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me.” The concert came to an end 
with the reading of his concerto for piano in C minor, 
which was heard at the last commencement concert of the 
Bush Temple. 
zpee 
A recital given by advanced piano, vocal and violin pu- 
pils of the American Conservatory took place last Satur- 
day afternoon, May 3, at Kimball Hall. Those who took 
part were: Laura Meyer, Clare Kvello, Dorothy Hackett, 
Irene Schilling, Corinne Geary, Master Hans Levy, Mabel 
Barrows, Jack Silverman, Sol Heller, and Walter Sass- 
manshausen. The latter played the Von Weber “Concert- 
stiick.” Heniot Levy played the orchestral parts. 
nee 
The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts an- 
nounces a recital by Amanda Jorgensen and Louise Rich- 
ardson, pianists, to take place at the Little Theater, Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 10. The other concerts to be given 
under the auspices of the Mary Wood Chase School until 
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of the 
Ruth M. Burton; May 24, recital by pupils in the teach- 
May 31, 
dren's concert, and on June 7, the { 


the end season are: May 7, recital by pupils of 


ers’ traming class; Assembly Room, annual chil- 


fth annual commence- 


ment concert. The summer school will open on July 7 at 
Epworth, Ludington-on-the-Lake, Mich., and will close on 
August 31 
znere 
Hanna Butler, soprano, furnished the program at a pri- 
vate function last Thursday evening, May t. Mrs. Butler 


is booked to appear in Riverside on Friday evening, May 
16. She is under the exclusive Gertrude 


V. O'Hanlon 


management of 


popular c I 


Dufau. the loratura prano of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, will make 
recitalist in Chicago, at the Fine Arts 


afternoon, May 11 


Jenny 
her debut as a 


Theater, Sunday 


ere 
A children’s recital by pupils of the Bush 


servatory took place last Saturday afternoon 


Temple Con- 

April 26, at 
the Bush Temple Recital Hall 

re PF FP 

Ruth Lutiger Gannon, contralt 

last Wednesday 

Gertrude V 


furnished the program 


at a recital April 30, in Green 


Bay, Wis 


evening, 


O'Hanlon, under whose exclusive 


management Mrs. Gannon is now appearing, booked the 
date. \ ne 

A dramatic performance by the students the School 
of Acting of the Bush Temple Conservatory, under the 
direction of Edward Dvorak, took place at the Bush Tem 
ple Lyceum last Friday evening, May 2. A farce in ore 
act by Augustine Daly The Obstinate Family,” and a 
play in one act by Jerome K. Jerome called “Barbara” 
were presented in a most artistic manner. The students 


school and on their teacher, Mr 


eRe 


reflected credit on the 


Dvorak 


Clarence Eidam, pianist, has appeared in many concerts 





and recitals this season, everywhere winning much suc 
cess and unanimous praise from the press. Last week he 
“ppeared in Elkhart and the Elkhart Truth said 

The work of Clarence Eidam, the pianist, a sed the highe 
thusiasm from the audience, } techt being remarkable f t 
tance and exactness He plaved with a ush and vig whict wort 
instant admiration from his he lie was require spond 
cneores after his gr s 

nane 


Della Thal announces a piano recital to be given by her 


advanced students on Saturday evening, May 10, at the 


Little Theater, Fine Arts Building. Those who will ap- 
pear on the program are: Laurence Lappin Doty, Dorothy 
Herman, Minnie Houghton, Frances Gutwillig, Mrs. Aaron 


Bodenweiser and Dora Heyman 


ere 
The annual examinations of the American Conse rvatory 
will begin Wednesday, May 7, with the normal depart 
ment, and continue to June 3 
rFe 
Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood Music 
School, has been elected one of the directors of the Ama 
teur Musical Club of Chicago Rene Devries 
Success of Mildred Beyerstedt Hodges. 
Winona, Minn., April 18, 19013 
Mildred Beyerstedt Hodges, Winona’s favorite singer, 


! consisting of herself, Lenore B 


Alvina Holey, 
appeared in Grand Meadow last week 


ias formed a company 


Shanewise, reader, and accompanist, which 


under the auspices 


of the W. R. C., with fine success The Record of that 
town alludes to her as follows: “Mrs. Hodges was extra 
fine She has studied with some of the greatest vocal 


Her 


tralto, and has such quality that she is particularly effective 


teachers, partly under Charles Adams voice is con 


in church work Not lone since she soloist at 


lrinity Church, Philadelphia.” 


sang as 
Miss Shanewise, the read- 
er, is praised for her readings, and Miss Holey is men 
The program given by this trio shows 
Ronald, 


composers, 


tioned as an artist 


that Madame Hodges sings songs by Beethoven 


Goring-Thomas, and the American women 


Vannah, Beach and Salter 


Not long ago Madame Hodges studied in New York 

ith Madame Brachvogel-Hubbard, of the Lachmund Con 
servatory of Music, and sang at that time for some well 
known critics, concert agents and others She could have 
secured a position in a leading church, had she remained 
there R. W. F 


Roderick White's Chember Recitals. 


Roderick White, the young 
tarhara 


American violinist, gave two 
Cal 


greeted by 


ghamber recitals in Santa recently, also on 


in Riverside, Cal, where he was large audi 
ences that showed keen appreciation of his playing. The 


programs were made up for the most part of compositions 


from Handel, Lalo, Mozart, Grieg. Bach. Beethoven and 
Brahms. 
Mr. White returns to Eur pe mn the fall and will make 


his debut in Berlin. 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s European Encomiums. 


Che following reprints of European press criticisms show 


that the Continental critics are not at all behind their 
\merican colleagues in properly valuing and praising the 
ability of Mrs. H: H. A. Beach, our highly talented coun 


trywoman, both as composer and pianist 


Mrs. Beach accompanied very musically ar h nhe 
rowed a splendid command of the keyboa He ng of e 
Bach C minor elude ar fugue was up t a very high standard 
urefully worked t € es s I sing was he 
ealthy int eta f I apsody > But the 
st appeal eve re st gly h “ tions 
¢ sica s of w serve st et Th 
birefly 8 Tage ance t ta ce bes Lis 
s “Feux f - F 
elody and f s king They f sta fa 
with the Bre Ze x . i o. Fel 7 
' 
i k < f ' 
4 ‘ at Mre act a > ‘ 
le l eff v t 
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Madame Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham Delight 


Troy. 
Madame Corinne Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham 
were a double attraction with the Troy Choral Club in 
Music Hall, Troy, New York, April 9. The duets between 


Madame Rider-Kelsey and Mr, Cunningham were the most 
interesting numbers of the concert They sang (in beau 
tiful French) an arrangement of the Adagio of Beetho 
ven's “Sonata Pathetique an air from Mozart's Don 
Giovanni,” two composition Sinding and another by 


Cornelius, their beautiful voi ind art combining 


rare 


to produce an exquisite result 


“For pure singing of the highest order Madame Rider 
Kelsey is the prime favorite here says a Troy paper 
“It seemed as if she were singing bette t night tha 


ever before, and notwithstand her frequent 





appeat 


ances here, her selections were all new, indicating the ex 
tent of her repertory and the versatility of her art. 5S! 
gave a generous supply of songs with bewitching charn 
excellent vocalization and a clearness of diction that wa 
especially gratifying 

lt was Mr. Cunning first appearance in Tr Tir 





he made an excellent impression. His voice—a real Italia 


haritone—is a beautiful and well-trained organ whi 


tains charmingly all pianissimo phrases anc always re 


sponsive to an expert art and a sensitive imaginatio 
His last group of mgs, in which he mated the music wit! 
the poetic content of the English words most intelligently 
won the special favor of the audience 

Che Choral Cl was itself a fine attractior The 
cert closed with an extract from Mendelssohn's “Wal 
purgisnacht,” Mr. Cunningham taking the solo part with 





admirable dignity and ease and the chorus supporting like 


a victorious arnty 


Max Schillings led a concert of his 


ently in Nordhauset 








Annual Spring 
Tour 


Itinerary of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 





EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 





SOLOISTS: 


LUELLA CHILSON OHRMAN, Soprano 
BARBARA WAIT. - - Contralto 
JOSEPH SCHENKE - - Tenor 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON - - Bass 
RICHARD CZERWONKY - Violin 
CORNELIUS VAN VLIET - - Cello 
HENRY JAMES WILLIAMS - Harp 
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WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
Auditorium Building, 
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’Phone, 5554 B 

108 Hemenway sera, 
Boston, Mass., May 3, 1913 

iture of the People’s Choral Union, F. W 

for its end of the season concert at 


Hall last Sunday night, was Handel's “Mes 


with the following soloists: Marie Stoddart, 

May, contralto; Joseph Goudreault, tenor, 

Downing, bass The choice of Handel's 

ra for performance by this society was an am- 


1e, t gh one which was fully justified by the 

performance Mr. Wodell has worked 

painstakingly with this chorus and the re- 

nvore and more praiseworthy at each 

The soloists were well chosen and ac- 
1 highly satisfactory manner. 

Ree 

1 tendered by Mr. and Mrs. Anton 

May 7 for their customary summet 

de, at their studio apartments in 

Tuesday afternoon, April 29, was at- 

of friends and fellow musicians 

gathered to wish them bon voyage 

Mr. and Mrs. Witek will enjoy 

ummer, and with this in view are 

h them They will return to Bos- 

| time for the opening of the next 


nee 
of the Faelten Pianoforte School, 
‘ fron: a short concert tour in Georgia, 








Teacher of Singing 


Priscila WMT E ssa 


Anita DAVIS- CHASE SOPRANO 


cal Studio: 
sees Building. Boston 





Riverbantst at t. Cambridge 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
312 Pierce Bulidiag - ° ° 





Boston Mass. 


IRMA 


SEYDEL 


VIOLINIST 
Soloist Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Gurzenich Orchestra, 
Colegne(3times), Boston Opera 
House (3 times), Worcester Fes- 

1, 1912; New York, San 
Francisce, St. Paul and Hart- 
ford — Orchestras. 

SEASON 1919-14 AMERICA 

. 1914-15 EUROPE. WOW BOOKING 
For 1 Tor me and Dates, Address = T. SEYDEL, 3 70 Westiand Ave., Bost 















where he was received with much enthusiasm in the cities 
of Atlanta, Cordele, Albany, Buena Vista, Americus and 
Montezuma. 
nene 
The last week of the Aborn Opera Company's stay at 
the Tremont Theater was devoted to Donizetti's “Lucia” 
and two special matinee performances of “Hansel and 
Gretel.” In the performance of the former the Luca of 
Edith Helena stood out as the finest individual achieve- 
ment, Her voice is a splendid organ, used intelligently 
and her histrionic ability is marked. Mr. Russo, the Edgar 
of the performance, sang well, and Mr. Hardie was ex- 
cellent in the role of Ashton. 
nme 
Sara Helen Littlejohn, of Galveston, Tex., a pupil of 
George Proctor, was the winner of the Mason & Hamlin 
prize parlor grand piano at the fourth annual competition of 
the senior class of the New England Conservatory, which 
took place at Jordan Hall, May 1. The decision of the 
judges, who were Dr. Karl Muck, Heinrich Gebhard and 
George W. Chadwick, was made somewhat difficult by the 
excellent playing of Gladys A. Cooper, of Boston, a pupil 
of Alfred de Voto, whon: Dean Wallace Goodrich publicly 
complimented in making announcement of the decision. 
The six contestants taking part in this competition were 
required to play the three following selections, with the 
option of one additional selection of personal choice: Bacn, 
fugue in G minor, well tempered clavichord, Book 1, No. 
16. Beethoven, andante molto cantabile (theme and va- 
riations) from the sonata in E major, op. 109. Chopin, 
etude in A minor, op. 25, No. 1 
nrnre 
Percy Leveen, a talented young pupil of Emmanuel 
Ondricek, will give a violin recital at Steinert Hall on the 
evening of Tuesday, May 20. He will be assisted by 
Marie Sundelius, who has just been called to the position 
of soprano at the New Old South Church, and by Clara 
Tippett, the well known teacher and musician. A feature 
of the occasion will be the performance of two numbers 
for piano and violin by Charles B. Roepper, a graduate of 
the department of music of Harvard University, whose 
compositions are well spoken of. 
RRe 
The closing concert of the year by pupils of the Fox- 
Buonamici School took place at Steinert Hali on the after- 
noon of April 26, and established for itself the record of 
being the best pupils’ recital yet given at the school. 
Though the results of the splendid training they have re- 
ceived were evident in the work of all the pupils, particu 
lar mention must be made of Ruth Turner's playing of the 
first movement from Beethoven's “Waldstein Sonata” and 
Aaron Richmond's performance of Liszt’s “Rigoletto Fan- 
tasie.” Both players were recalled three times and aroused 
great enthusiasm for the unusual quality of their rendi- 
tions. 
nee 
With a large and enthusiastic audience in attendance, 
the People’s Orchestra of the Boston Music School Set 
tlement gave its first public concert at St. James Hall on 
Wednesday evening of last week. The program was well 
chosen and the sixty-two men-bers comprising the orchestra 


displayed marked ability under the leadership of Jacques 
Hoffn.ann, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Varying 
the program of orchestral selections on this occasiou 
were the piano solos given by Ernst Hoffmann and the 
violin numbers by Joseph Gewirtz. “The object of the 
People’s Orchestra is to give wage earners and students 
an opportunity to secure orchestral training under compe- 
tent direction and to produce orchestral masterpieces for 
the general public at low prices of admission. The or- 
chestra plans to begin a series of public concerts next fal! 
and at each concert it will be assisted by some prominent 
musician.” 


Ree 


The final Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts of the 
season brought to a close the first of Dr. Muck’s five year 
engagement as conductor of the Boston orchestra, and 
with it much cause for congratulatory reflection and satis- 
faction on all sides. Under his regime, interrupted though 
it has been by illness, the orchestra has reached a stage of 
perfection which leaves little to be desired, in balance, 
euphony, homogeneity and eloquent responsiveness. There 
have been many memorable and brilliant performances of 
both new and old works, and though the number of the 
former has not seemed sufficient to some, to others this 
lack has been more than compensated for in the new 
qualities with which even very familiar works were im- 
bued. To sum up, the past season of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra would be but to chronicle a series of con- 


certs constantly increasing in brilliance and perfection of 
attainment, in which Dr. Muck more than achieved his 
avowed purpose expressed at the beginning of the season— 
that of bringing the orchestra to the highest point of ef- 


“fectiveness and giving the public the most worthwhile 


music whether it be new or old. The program for these 
final concerts consisted of Beethoven's seventh symp*ony, 
played in memory of John Pierpont Morgan; Brahms’ 
symphony in C minor, and the Wagner overture to 
“Rienzi,” prelude to “Tristan” and prelude to “Parsifal,” 
given in honor of the approaching centenary celebration of 
this composer. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Engages Bachaus. 


Wilheln: Bachaus has added another engagement to his 
list of orchestral appearances for next season, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra having secured him for a pair of con- 
certs on February 20 and 21. The pianist will arrive in 
America early in the season for his tour under Loudon 
Charlton’s management. 

The favor with which Bachaus met on his first visit to 
America two years ago is well remembered. At that tim: 
he appeared with all symphonic organizations of impor- 
tance throughout the country, while his recitals won him 
great popularity, Though barely thirty years of age, be 
already has risen to a lofty pinnacle in his profess‘on. 
lire, temperamental warmth, grace, delicacy and repore ars 
the characteristics of his playing. 

Bachaus was born in Leipsic in 1884. He studied nin: 
vears with Reckendorf and one year with d’Albert, and 
at the age of sixteen made his first public appeaarnce with 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch conducting. 
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Dinner to Organist Noble. 

The National Association of Organists, Dr. J. Christo- 
pher Marks, president; Tali Esen Morgan, national super- 
intendent, issued general invitations to organists of 
America to attend a complimentary dinner to T. Tertius 
Noble, who left York Minster, England, recently, to be- 
«come organist and choirmaster at St. Thomas’, Fifty-third 
street and Fifth avenue, New York. Some seventy-five men 
and women prominent in the church musical life of the 
‘country gathered to do him honor at Hotel McAlpin, April 
30, and the well planned affair, reflecting utmost credit 
on Dr. and Mrs. Marks, Mr. Morgan and confreres, was 
greatly enjoyed. 

Following a sumptuous repast, with wine, at 10 o'clock 
Dr. Marks rapped for order and told something of the 
mighty wrench it must have been for the distinguished 
English guest to tear himself and family away from home 
and country. Dr. Marks told of farewell receptions and 
loving cups and testimonials, etc., given Mr. Noble when 
he left old York to come to New York; mentioned his fine 
cantata, “Gloria Domini,” which was presented here under 
Edmund Jaques three years ago, at St. Paul’s Chapel, and 
again under Mr. Noble himself last February; named 
some of his leading anthems, told of reviving the cele 
brated “York Festivals’ in 1910, following a discontinu 
ance of three-quarters of a century, and told of their meet 
ing for the first time at the cathedral in 1909, when the 
hearty reception given him by Mr. Noble showed the 
quality of the man, who is never too busy to be kind; all 
this and much more, being particularly appropriate as com 
ing from Dr. Marks, himself the son of a celebrated Irish 
cathedral organist, Marks, wh« 
Trinity College. 


was a doctor of music at 


Rising in response to calls Mr. Noble told something of 
the hearty reception given him in America and Canada 
during his recent two months’ tour of organ recitals. He 
said that during that time, when he played on organs of 
varying beauty (?) and many surprising contraptions, he 
stayed in hotels but twice, and recalls paying the large sum 
of $6 in hotel bills during the two months. Not so long 
ago he listened to sixteen speeches in his honor at the 
St. Hubert Club, and wondered what was going to happen 
tonight. The fifteen happy years he spent at York Min 
ster, the sad partings, all this was in the past; now he 
looked forward to some hard work in this large country, 
At the same time, 
just now the work at St. Thomas’ Church seemed like a 
vacation, after the fourteen services a week at York. He 
thanked all for “this beautiful reception,” and hoped to be 
helpful whenever possible, in this new life 
applause followed. 

Miles Farrow, organist of St. John’s Cathedral, followed 
with some graceful words; Arthur Hyde, of St. Barthol 
omew’s came next, naming Mr. Noble’s adaptability and 


where he had found such big hearts 


Resounding 


courtesy, and teasingly referring to “the dark spaces of 
York, left behind for the glorious spaces of New York.” 
Ernest M. Skinner, organ builder, paid the guest honor, 
welcoming him to .he New World and the new organs 
Dr. Richardson followed, and Edmund Jaques, who is a 
York man, said hearty things, and gave a welcome to 
“the British Noble-man.” 
who was in Quebec four years immediately following the 
Civil War, then in Philadelphia seven years, then at Christ 
Church, Fifth avenue (fourteen years, and who. is 
now a Yonkers organist, said: “Our guest is well named 
Noble, because of his ennobling music; we find in him a 
worthy successor to Henry Purcell and other English mu- 
sicians.” A verse of what Mr. Pearce called “Our Inter- 
national Anthem” (known to Americans as “My Country, 
*Tis of Thee” and known to England as “God Save the 
King”) was sung as the jovial party said good-night. 


James Pearce, Mus. Bac. Oxon., 


On the committee and among those present were the 
national officers and members of the executive committee: 
President, Dr. J. Christopher Marks; vic 
Clarence Eddy, Homer N. Bartlett; secretary, Walter N 
Waters; treasurer, Chester H. Beebee. rational superin 
tendent, Tali Esen Morgan, Ocean Grove, N. J 

National Executive Committe¢ Schlieder 
chairman; Arthur Foote, Dr. William C. Carl, Mark An 
drews, Dr. N. S. Penfield, Will C. Macfarlane, Dr. Wil 
liam A. Wolf, Arthur Scott Brook, Rafael Navarro, Clar 
ence Reynolds, Charles T. Ives, Charles S. Yerbury, Mrs 
B. S. Keator, Wilfred S. Boult 

General Committee, Officers of the N. A. O., and the 
following: Paul Ambrose, Trenton, N. J.;: J. Warren 
Andrews. New York City; Victor Baier, New 
York City; Samuel Baldwin, New York City; My 
ron C. Ballou, Providence, R. IL; E. S. Barnes, New 
York City; William Berwald, Syracuse, N. Y.; John H 
Brewer, New York City; J. S. Camp, Hartford, Conn.; 
William C. Carl, New York City; Seth Clark. Buffalo, 
N. Y.: C. Clemens, Cleveland, Ohio; C. Whitney Coombs, 
New York City; Nettie Crane, Baltimore, Md.; Sidney 
Dalton, New York City: H. Brooks Day, Brooklyn: C 
Demarest, New York City: Gaston Dethier, New York 
City: Clarence Dickinson. New York City: J. L. Dilworth, 


New York City; Louis Dressler, New York City; Henry 


presidents 


Frederic 


H. Duncklee, East Orange, N. J.; S. Lewis Elmer, Brook- 
lyn; G. H. Fairclough, St. Paul, Minn.; Miles Farrow, 
New York City; Gottfried Federlein, New York City; 
Mary Fisher, Rochester, N. Y.; Arthur Foote, Boston, 
Mass; Kate E. Fox, New York City; H. H. Freeman, 
Washington, D. C.; Adolph Frey, Syracuse, N. Y.; Henry 
S. Fry, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clement R. Gale, New York 
City; Walter C. Gale, New York City; W. A. Golds 
worthy, New York City; H. W. Gray, New York City; 
Walter E. Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. B. Hawley, New York 
City; Warren Hedden, New York City; Charles Hein 
roth, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Arthur S. Hyde, New York City; 
Edmund Jaques, New York City; Joseph Joiner, New 
York City; Dion Kennedy, New York City; Ralph Kin 
der, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin A. Kraft, Cleveland, Ohio; 
John Herman Loud, Newton, Mass.; Will C 
Portland, Me.; Reginald L. McAll, New York City; Ed 
ward K. Macrum, New York City; W. Middleschulte, 
Chicago, Ill.; King Miller, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vincent Mil 
ligan, New York City; Frank O. Nash, Boston, Mass.; 
Albert R. Norton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George A. Parker, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; James Pearce, Yonkers, N. Y.; Richard 
T. Percy, New York City; F. W. Riesberg, New York 
City; M. Richardson, New York City; G. G, Riggs, New 
York City; Frederick S. Rocke, Albany, N. Y.; G. Rup 
precht, Chicago, Ill.; Alexander Russell, New York City; 
C. L. Safford, New York City; Sumner Salter, Williams 
town, Mass.; Carl G. Schmidt, Brooklyn, N. Y.; M 


Macfarlane, 
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Schwartz, New York City; Frank L. Sealy, New York 
City; William A. Thayer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arthur Tur 
ner, Springfield, Mass.; Frank E. Ward, New York City 
Samuel Warren, New York City; N. A. Wells, Urbana 
Ohio; George A. A. West, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Scott 
Wheeler, New York City; Harrison Wild, Chicago, III 
H. D. Wilkins, Rochester, N. Y.; Robert J. Winterbottom 
New York City; R. Huntington Woodman, Brooklyn 





Dudley Buck’s Summer Plans. 


Dudley Buck, the well known New York vocal teacher, 
has decided to return again to his bungalow at Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., this summer This, however, will nor 
which will cor 
tinue as heretofore Mr. Buck will be at his studio in 


Aeolian Hall, New York, from June 1 until the middle 


interfere with his regular summer classes 


of August, during which time he will conduct a summer 
course, not only for the pupils who have been with him 
during the winter, but also for teachers and students who 
can only avail themselves of their vacation time for study 

Mr. Buck is a great fisherman, and has traveled in many 
parts of this country and Canada on fishing trips that hav 
proved most beneficial not only as a “rest cure,” but in the 
number of fish caught 

During the latter part of August Mr. and Mrs. Buck 
will go to Buffalo. Later they will spend considerable 
time fishing in the lakes of upper New York State and 


Canada. The latter part of September will find this prom- 


inent teacher back at his studio ready to resume his usual 
hard and strenuous winter work 


“What is a political leader?” 
Sorghum, * 


“Well,” replied Senator 
‘sometimes he is very much like the orchestra 
leader; the man who provides the gesticulation and th 
general excitement while some! ody else is doing the real 
work.”—Washington Star 
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Leon Rains Is Heard as Soloist 
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e opening night of the “grand” season of opera at 
Covent Garden was April 21, when a performance of 
lannhauser” was given with the following cast: Eliza- 
Madame Perard-Petzl; Venus, Gertrud Kappel; 
lannhauser, Heinrich Hensel; Walther, Knud Gerner; 
Wolfram, Rudolph Hoffbauer; Biterolf, Willy Bader; 
Hermann, Johannes Fénss; Reinmar, Gaston Sargeant ; 
Fin Hirt, Miss Rourke. The conductor was Dr. Rotten- 
berg. There have been better performances of the work 
given in former seasons at Covent Garden, though at last 
Monday’s performance the individual artists were excep- 
tionally excellent in their individual parts. What was 
lack ing was a good ensemble, a welding together of forces, 
nd a greater sense of virtuosity in the orchestra. There 
was lacking the essential esprit throughout the entire 
evening’s work, that intangible something that makes or 


mars a performance 
nearer, 

There was a very brilliant audience in attendance the 
opening night of the opera. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught and her Royal Highness Princess Patricia 
of Connaught occupied the King’s box. 

nner, 

Monday night the first performance in the first cycle of 
the “Ring” (there are to be three cycles this season) was 
given with Anton van Rooy as Wotan, Heinrich Hensel 
as Loge, August Kiess and Hans Bechstein as Alberich 
and Mime, respectively, Kirkby Lunn at Fricka, and Kath- 
leen Howard as Erda. Arthur Nikisch conducted and 
suffice it to say, brought out all the charm, vocal and or 
chestral, in which the score of “Rheingold” abounds. 
Wednesday “Die Walkiire” was given, under Nikisch, and 
with the following cast Siegmund, Peter Cornelius; 
Sieglinde, Madame Saltzmann-Stevens; Wotan, Van Rooy; 
Hunding, Willy Bader; Fricka, Kirkby-Lunn, and Briinn- 
hilde, Gertrud Kappel. The singers were excellent in 
their various parts, and ‘the conception presented by 
Nikisch was distinguished by a wonderful rythmic 
impulse and the characteristic Nikisch intensity of 
expression of the intensely musical and emotional 
mood. It was a magnificent performance orchestrally, and 
ocally it was distinguished by much refinement by the 

fesdames Salizmann-Stevens and Kappel. The Valkyries 
were represented by the Misses Field, D'Arcy, Howard, 
Crawforth, Chepkowska, Beeley, Schaeffer and Jones. 

nearer, 

A new work, “Oberst Chabert,” by Walter von Walters 
hausen, was given at Covent Garden, Thursday, April 24 
Great anticipation had prevailed concerning this work 
which was first produced in Germany less than eighteen 
months ago. The composer is a young ma», but thirty 
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two years of age, and “Oberst Chabert” is his third oper- 
atic venture. He has acted as his own librettist, and con- 
structed his libretto from one of Balzac’s stories, that of 
“Le Colonel Chabert.” Some minor changes have been 
made in the story as presented by Herr von Walters- 
hausen, but it is a drama of much interest, brilliant in 
execution and dramatic situation. Musically it is a work 
of very inferior grade; and operatically, if the distinction 
may be made in a music-drama, it is little more than a 
play with music, music not essentially in sympathy with 
the mood of the story, or any one particular situation, but 
nevertheless music which, here and there, is not altogether 
uninteresting. If the composer has not accomplished that 
which he undoubtedly wished to accomplish, that is, if the 
music bears no emotional significance to the emotion con- 
veyed in the text, it is, however, music of a certain indi- 
viduality and gives promise of perhaps the composer of- 
fering much better creative work in the future. There is 
no overture to the work and no chorus, and but one role 
for woman’s voice. The cast was as follows: Ros.ne, 
Madame Perard-Petzl; Chabert, Rudolf Hofbauer; Fer- 
rand, Herr Buysson; Derville, Werner Engel; Godeschal, 
Johannes Fénss, and Boucard, Hans Bechstein, Dr. Rot- 
tenberg conducted. 
nrRre 
The extreme modernism of “Oberst Chabert” may be 
said to assert itself in a kind of complete annihilation of 
all lyricism, the same of which may_be said of other con- 
temporary works of the operatic and other forms, But in 
“Oberst Chabert,” with the exception of a vocal duet, and 
a quintet in the last act, music is subordinated to acting 
simply as the accompaniment to the text, in the form of 
a running configuration in the orchestra and in bad reci- 
tative for the voice parts. It all too often suggests its own 
superfluousness, It is not good enough music in itself to 
be degraded by its subordinate position, though the drama, 
on the contrary, might be quite justified in feeling dispar- 
aged by the close association with so inferior a grade of 
music. However, as stated before, here and there may be 
traced a certain individuality in the music that entitles it to 
a certain respect. The composer is far from coming into 
his own in “Oberst Chabert”; he is still tied to the apron 
strings of his various early’ mentors, first one, now the 
other, thus allowing of no definite character to what he 
has to say,-only betraying the sources of his knowledge 
and convictions. Symmetry and beauty, expressions of the 
fully mature mind that has something of its own to say 
and knows how to say it, are not to be found in “Oberst 
Chabert.” Like so many other composers of the day, 
Walter von Waltershausen is an accomplished orchestral 
technician, and like his brother artists or technicians, he is 
quite indifferent to the character of the vocal parts of his 
score, quite forgetting that there are a few singers, opera 
and others, who know how to vocalize and who would like 
the opportunity now and then of exercising their accom- 
plishment in that respect. It would be most interesting if 
some one possessing the “all seeing eye” might rise and 
pronounce the inevitable end of all those unmusical and 
unvocal operas, whether they belong to the natural evolu- 
tion of things musical or are unnatural monsters; whether 
they are preparing the way for the voice on its downward 
path to oblivion, or are an insult and a menace to both the 
voice and instrumental music. If music has had its day 
and these “Oberst Chaberts” are only the bad aftermath, 
then it is unfortunate that any one should be born in this 
period with a taste for real music, but the necessity of 
having to listen to the make believe kind. 
nnre 
An interesting performance of “Siegfried” was given 
Friday night, April 25, the cast constructed of Mesdames 
Saltzmann-Stevens and Kirkby Lunn, and the Messieurs 
Cornelius, Van Rooy, Kiess and Bechstein, with Arthur 
Nikisch conducting. “Gétterdimmerung” will be given 
April 28. 
neRre 
On the second cycle of the ring, Heinrich Hensel will 
sing the roles of Siegfried in “Siegfried” and “Gétter- 
dimmerung.” 
nee 
“Konigskinder” will be given May 6; “Lohengrin,” 
which has not been heard at Covent Garden in several 
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seasons, will be given May 2; “Tristan” and “The Flying 
Dutchman” are also to be heard in the early part of May. 
nee 
Dr. Henschel’s “Requiem” will be given for the first time 
in England, April 29, by the Handel Society, of which 
Dr. Henschel was recently appointed director, to succeed 
the late Coleridge-Taylor. Dr. Henschel’s “Requiem” has 
often been heard in the United States, where it has an 
established reputation. The soloists include Muriel Foster 
and Gervase Elwes. 
ner 


A concert of more than the usual interest was that given 
by Paul Kochanski, Hamilton Harty and Elsie Swinton, at 
Bechstein Hall, April 24. A first hearing of a violin and 
piano sonata, by Karol Szymanowski was a feature of 
exceptional interest, as it proved to be a work of no little 
purely musical charm, well written for both instruments. 
In the interpretation of this work Mr. Kochanski, violinist, 
and Mr. Harty, pianist, were unanimous in thought and 
sympathetic in feeling, therefore presenting a reading that 
did full justice, no doubt, to the musical worth and beauty 
of the composition. In the slow movement particularly 
the interpreters were essentially successful in bringing out 
the deep, emotional note. The work contains many lovely 
themes and is thoroughly musicianly throughout. Both 
artists were also heard in the Brahms D minor sonata, in 
an interpretation characterized by vigor and fine style in 
outlining the phrase. Mrs, Swinton, who possesses a voice 
of very agreeable timbre, sang several German songs with 
excellent taste and feeling. Two more recitals will be 
given by these three artists, one in May and one in June. 

nre 

The Geloso Quartet gave its second concert at Bechstein 
Hall, April 22, when the program was constructed of 
Mozart’s quartet in D minor, No. 13; the Beethoven opus 
131, C sharp minor quartet; and quartet, opus 10, by 
Debussy. As stated in these columns on the occasion of 
the first London concert given by this organization in 
January last, the playing of the Geloso Quartet is of a very 
superior order tonally and interpretatively, and the concert 
of last Tuesday but confirmed the first impression. It is 
to be hoped that a series of eoncerts may be arranged for 
the Geloso Quartet in London for next season. The four 
members of the quartet are Albert Geloso, Albert Bloch, 
Louis Bailly and Louis Ruyssen. 

nemre 

The South Wales Musical Festival, deputizing this year 
for the Cardiff Triennial Festival, has brought forward 
some interesting programs along conventional lines at its 
four days’ festival, held at Swansea, Neath, Mountain Ash 
and Newport respectively, each town being the home of 
one of the four choirs constructing the festival chorus. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchéstra and Sir Henry J. Wood 
opened the programs at Swansea, April 21. Said the 
correspondent of the London Morning Post: “Neath last 
evening followed the excellent example of Swansea in 
extending most cordial welcome to the new experiment 
styled the ‘Four Choirs Festival.’ What was more impor- 
tant, however, was the fact that there was an advance in 
one bound from Mendelssohn to Bantock, for the local 
cheral society gave what was in many respects a fine per- 
formance of ‘Omar Khayyam.’ This was not the first 
attempt at modern music by this society, which, with the 
inspiring force of the conductor, J. Hopkins Evans, behind 
it, is more enterprising than many others in Wales. The 
singers have given a noteworthy performance of Elgar's 
‘Dream of Gerontius,’ which is still fresh in mind. The 
whole venture had aroused such interest in Welsh musical 
circles that Gwyn Hall was uncomfortably crowded for the 
performance of ‘Omar,’ though Sir Henry Wood was no 
longer at the conductor’s desk. The Queen’s Hall’ Orches- 
tra accompanied the work. The choir is numerically 
strong for a place of the size of Neath, but that did not 
prevent the singers sometimes being overpowered by the 
instrumental combination under the direction of Mr. 
Evans. However, they rose to the occasion most credit- 
ably. There was a grasp of the work which evidenced 
careful training, and where the confidence was most pro- 
nounced the singing was really splendid. The climax in 
the vigorous finale was most imposing. There was a 
capital trio in Phyllis Lett, Frank Mullings and Thorpe 
Bates, and it is hardly necessary to say that the atmos- 
phere and picturesqueness of the work were enhanced by 
the charmingly delicate orchestral coloring.” 

nere 

The opening play of the Shakespeare Commemoration 
Season, now being held at Stratford-on-Avon, was “Rich- 
ard II,” for which music was written by Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, the English composer. 

zene 

At the residence of Mrs. Dalliba, April 22, an interesting 
musicale was given by Henri la Bonté, tenor, assisted by 
Nora d’Argel, soprano; and a trio composed of Antonio de 
Grassi, violin; Emil Krall, cellist, and Ella Ivimey, pianist. 
Among the songs sung by Mr. La Bonté were Campbell- 
Tipton’s four sea lyrics—“After Sunset,” “Night,” “Crying 
of Water” and “Regius,” four songs of much lyric charm 
and grateful to the voice. They were interpreted with 
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taste and musical feeling by the singer. Later, Mr. La 
Bonté sang two songs by Margaret Meredith—“O Heart 
of Insatiable Longing” and “Love’s Benediction,” two of 
the best songs of this English composer. The first named 
song has a smoothly flowing, very vocal melody and a bril- 
liant accompaniment; the second, somewhat less lyric, is 
however a song well suited to the voice and has likewise 
an accompaniment of harmonious character of mood and 
one exceptionally well written technically. Mr. La Bonté, 
who has made London his home for some time past, is 
returning to the United States shortly, for an indefinite 
visit. 


The noted Russian dancer, Anna Pavlova, has returned 
to the Palace Theater for the season. She opened her 
engagement there last Monday night, when, assisted by 
M. Novikoff and a company of Russian dancers, she intro- 
duced a number of old and new dances. The most ambi- 
tious one of them all was “Les Preludes,” danced to Liszt's 
music of that name. It is a most interesting number and 
one, no doubt, that will become very popular. A new 
Spanish dance, in which Madame Pavlova appeared, 
assisted by two male dancers, proved a tremendously effec 
tive dance, as did also the popular valse caprice (the music 
by Rubinstein). Many interesting dances were given by 
various members of the company, including a number 
danced to Paderswski’s minuet and a “Dance Cacasienne,” 
to music by Glinka. EveLyN KAESMANN 


Tina Lerner's Recital at Oberlin. 
Oberlin, Ohio, May 2, 1913 

The second date in the term’s Artist Course brought 
us the young Russian pianist, Tina Lerner, who played 
the following program last Tuesday, April 22: 
CES ont ctnice oa isan ceed _ Mozart 
Kondo Brillante . ’ ° : , ‘ ..» Weber 
Sonata, op. 11, F sharp minor Schumann 
Three etudes ......ccsseee peseaas ‘ Chopin 

Op. 10, C sharp minor. 

Op. 25, F major. 

Op. 10, G flat major. 


Nocturne, op. 43, F sharp minor aes eae Chopir 
Valse Caprice on Strauss’ Man lebt nur cinmal ; ... Tausig 
Sennetto del Petrarca, No. 123 ‘ enka Liszt 
Spanish Rhapsody ........ . pe : o<s -.. Liset 


We often think that there can be nothing novel in piano 
playing; that every new player must perforce be a repro 
duction of somebody eise. But Tina Lerner seems some 
how to be set apart, differing not in degree but in kind 
from others, outside of the conventional comparisons, en 
dowed with a peculiar, specific, unforeseen charm. For to 
this wonderful girl difficulties simply do not exist. The 
terms hard and easy have ceased to possess for her any 
comparative signification. She only thinks how she may 
make the passage beautiful; she dreams of tone in its 
purity, of melody, harmony and rhythm in their beauty 
and their mutual contrast and support, and as she con- 
ceives the hoped-for effect her fingers obey, as Ariel 
obeyed his master, without thought of effort. 

Tina Lerner’s love of beauty of the more reserved and 
intimate order was shown in her tenderly expressive read- 
ing of the lovely Mozart piece and Chopin nocturne. An 
illuminating performance of Liszt's transcription of Schu- 
bert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and Chopin’s second waltz, 
given in return for enthusiastic recalls, brought this unique 
recital too soon to its end. 





Marion Green's Press Notices. 

Marion Green, the Chicago basso, has to his credit the 
following recent press tributes 

Marion Green, basso cantante, appeared in recital for the Rock 
Island Woman's Club, Friday afternoon. It was one of the most 
delightful and pleasing recitals of the season, and after each group 
of songs Mr. Green was enthusiastically applauded and responded 
with encores. Mr. Green's program was a varied one and gave 
him opportunity to show his ability in every style from oratorio 
and operatic to the appealing ballads and some nonsense which is 
“relished mow and then by the best of men.” He has his voice 
under perfect control, not only displaying power, fire and vigor, but 
also a delicacy and restraint. His pianissimo work was a delight. 
While his voice is greater m oratorio, in which Mr. Green has ap 
peared in the tri-cities on several different occasions, he pleased 
very much with his presentations Friday.—Rock Island (Ill) Union, 
April 6, 1913. 


The members of the Kock island Musical Club and their friends 
were entertained yesterday afternoon at a delightful recital at the 
New Harper, given by Marion Green, basso-cantante. The room was 
filled with an interested audience and the singer was enthusiastically 
received. Mr. Green opened his program with a group of songs 
from the oratorio, operatic and symphonic arias; a group of modern 
ihnglish songs followed, then a group of modern negro ballads, and 
then folk and character songs, Mr. Green has appeared in the lead 
ing roles in various oratorios in the tri-cities, and he is undoubtedly 
at his best in the heavier parts of such compositons. The quality 
of his voice is beautiful and he handies it splendidly. His audience 
was delighted and demanded several encores, which he gave.—Rock 
Island Argus, April 5, 1913 





Mr. Green sang the obbligato solo with artistic comprehension, 
maintaining his reputation as an artist of vocal refinement and pure 
toned vocalization.—Cleveland Press, April 10, 1913 

A solo passage (sung by Marion Green, the baritone) comes at 
the moment of greatest excitement and horror, cailing upon the 
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It continues with softest accompaniment 





(chorus) to the close in strains of great beauty and of weird effect 


it was given by Mr. Green a fine vocal and intellectual presentation 
n full sympathy with its remarkable character The club was 
fortunate in its selection of Mr. Green for the soloist of the occa 


sion His three groups of songs were of much variety and of com 


manding interest, and he sang them exceedingly well Mr. Green 
has a fine voice, an attractive stage presence, and always sings with 
intelligence Town Topics, Cleveland, Ohio, April 11, 1913 


(Advertisement. ) 





Active Season for Lucille Stevenson. 


Lucille Stevenson, the American soprano, has been very 


busy since her return from Europe. The following 


gagements were filled during the month of April 
April 1o—St. Paul, Minn 
April 11--La Crosse, Wis 
April 1¢—Recital, Joliet, Dl. 





LUCILLE STEVENSON 


April 16—Newton, Kan. 

April 17—Iola, Kan. 

April 18—Emporia, Kan. 

April 29 and 30—~Tiffin, Ohio, “Creation” and recital 

On May 8 Miss Stevenson will sing in the “Creation” at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and in the same on May 30 in Kenosha 
Wis 

Miss Stevenson sang, just before leaving Paris, at on¢ 
of Charles W. Clark’s recitals, and was highly compli 
mented by the late Marc A. Blumenberg, who in March 
1912, after the appearance of Miss Stevenson as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra in New York City, wrote 
“Lucille Stevenson, the soloist of the concert, sang the 
‘Ave Maria’ from Bruch’s ‘The Cross of Fire’ with ex 
ceptional breadth of style, poise in delivery and application 
of tonal and musical acquirements. She uses her agreeable 
voice with the skill and thoroughness of a real artist.” 





Arthur Nikisch not long ago led a concert of the Ham 
burg Society of the Friends of Music. The program em 
braced Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony. “Meistersinger” 
prelude, “Lohengrin” prelude, Liszt's first rhapsody, and 
the bacchanale from “Tannhauser.” 


Recitals of Russell Music. 

Louis Arthur Russell, of the Russell studios, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, announces a series of concerts in Man 
hattan and Newark, with programs devoted entirely to his 
own vocal and instrumental mpositions, sacred and 
secular 

Che first recital of the series occurs Wednesday even 
ing, May 7, in Peddie Auditorium, Newark, with the fol 
lowing program 

SACRED COMPOSITIONS 

Gloria, Fragment from Festival Magnificat 


\ Mother Song 


le r solo, male voices and choral refrair 
\ Christmas Song 
A Communion Song 
Sopra 4 bass and ale « 
(From five spiritual songs.) 
Sole Mrs. Taylor, Mr. Craig and M Van Nalts 
t * uy ator 
Lote © La f 
Male ¢ 
Ve e. > ¢ € I { sing 
I : ‘ 
SECULAR COMPOSITION 
Spring's Returt 
Chorus, female voices For s« r rus and orchestra 
Via lo ense 
bar ‘ 
\n Elegy 
Arahe e 
Miss 1 


lwo good-humor songs 


The Page Message 


M I regask 
the Maiden’s Oue ' 
Mrs. Marshall 
Vielin solos 
Komanza 
Caprice in ¢ 
The Warning, I K ~w a Maice Fair to See 
Male P 


fell Me My Heart 

Mra. Marshall 
Beneath the Sta 

Miss Benedict 


When Thow Art Near 


Iwo part-songs 
treathe Soft, Ye Winds 


Mugle Song 


Suite Fantastique piar ensemble) 
Preamble (March Picturesque) 
Caprice (Columbine and Clown) 
Intermezzo No, 1 (The First Fairy) 
Ballet (The Harlequin and Sylphs) 
Intermezzo N 2 (The Second Fairy) 
Finale, Fantasie (The Drama) 


lenor solo, Prithee Tell Me Maiden (Barcarolle) 
Moods, two songs 
A Summer Madriga 
Mrs. Marshall 
Nocturne 
Mrs. Tregaskis 
Violin solo, Ballade Polonaise in A minor 
Spring Kapture (soprano solo, piano and violin) 
Mrs. Marshall 
Piano solos (ensembic) 
Aspiration 


Mazourka Chopinesque 
The soloists will be: Jessie Marshall, Orrie Taylor, Beth 
Tregaskis, soprano Anna Renedict, contralto; Samu i 
Craig, tenor; Ernest Van Nalts, bass; Robert Griesenbeck, 
violin: Alma Holm, Ethel Pursel, Louise Schwer and Myra 


Lyle, pianists 


Francis Rogers to Go Abroad. 


Like the majority of prominent artists who have been 
heard in America during the season just closing, Francis 
Rogers, the noted baritone, has decided to spend the sum 
mer months abroad. He expects to sail early in June, and 
will not return until late in the fall. 
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[GREATER NEW YORK] 


New York, May 5, 1913. 





Under the auspices of pupils of the Ziegler Institute of 
Normal Singing and Blanche E. Hine (assistant voice 
teacher), a formal reception was given in honor of their 
teacher, Anna E. Ziegler, on her return from Chicago, 
where she went to represent the National Society for the 
Promotion of Grand Opera in English during the conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Musical Clubs. The 
affair took place on the evening of Sunday, April 27, in 
the Ziegler Institute, 1425 Broadway. Over one hundred 
guests were present, who united in giving Madame Ziegler 
a rousing welcome home. When Madame Ziegler first 
made her appearance she was greeted by the entire com- 
pany, singing “America.” Among those present beside the 
pupils were Gardner Lamson, the operatic coach and opera 
singer; Walter L. Bogert, president of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association; Edward Bergé, presi- 
dent of the Musicians’ Club; Dr. Blumgarten, Dr, Getzoff, 
Dr. Jos. Kenefick, Syb Owens, William Brewer Brown 
(the English authority on elocutionary culture), Edwin 
Horan, Nella Horan, Alexander Herbert (from “Romance” 
Company}, and Helena Koelling, the Chicago opera singer, 
Julian Edwards and others. The impromptu musical 
program was as follows: Piano numbers by Mlle. Ferrer 
and Isa Macguire; tenor solos, Charles S, Floyd, singing 
“At Dawning” by Cadman, aria from Flotow’s “Martha’; 
as encore “Thou Art So Like a Flower” by Chadwick. 
Blanche Hine, soprano, and James Briggs, baritone, gave 
the duet from “Don Giovanni” in Italian. Syb Owens told 
some humorous stories and sang some comic songs. Nella 
Horan gave a dramatic reading from Shakespeare. Limmie 
L. Love rendered the “Danza” by Chadwick, “Morning” 
by Oley Speaks and “Philosophy” by Emmill, and a comic 
song as encore, Jean Jettman, coloratura soprano, gave 
a sacred song, “Save Me, O Lord.” Madame Koelling 
rendered several classical compositions. At the close of 
the evening Miss Love sang “Ah, fors e Lui” by request. 
Madame Ziegler was called upon to tell of her expe: 
iences during her trip to Chicago, which proved most in- 
teresting. She said that she had established six new 
branches for the “Opera in English Society,” and helped 
to gain for Los Angeles the presentation of the prize opera 
by an American composer to be sung by American singers 
in English, in 1915. While in Chicago she enrolled many 
new subscribers for the organization, as well as making 
the society more extensively known. Emma Nagel, one 
of Madame’s pupils, who accompanied her, sang selections 
from “Faust” during one of the meetings and proved that 
English could be made thoroughly understandable. Mr. 
Brewer-Brown told of many of his experiences, which 
proved most interesting and amusing. The address of the 
evening was given by Gardner Lamson. At twelve o'clock 
the grand march was led by Madame Ziegler and Mr. 
Horan, which was followed by a supper. The novelty of 
the banquet was two immense cakes, especially designed 
for the occasion, one bearing the inscription “Give us 
Opera in English,” and the other reading “To our dear 


Teacher, Madame Ziegler,” the center of the cake showing 
the treble clef and the scale of notes. Gardner Lamson 
made the presentation speech to Madame Ziegler, present- 
ing her with a loving cup from her pupils, which she 
graciously acknowledged by saying she would spend the 
rest of her life in making her pupils a success, giving her 
musical knowledge, time, patience and love for their bene- 
fit. The school was most beautifully decorated with palms, 
cut flowers and spring blossoms, representing a beautiful 
palm garden. Dancing closed the evening. 
RRR 

Helen Plaut, “the little girl with the big voice,” a gifted 
young singer from the West, a former pupil of Madame 
Ziegler, has just signed a year’s contract with Annie 
Friedberg Miss Plaut expects to do extensive concert 
work throughout the South and West during the coming 
season, She has an exceptionally fine dramatic soprano 
voice, reaching to G above high C with perfect ease. 
Those who have heard her in the several concerts she has 
given lately predict a very promising future. 

RRR 

Wednesday evening, April 30, Sergei Klibansky pre 
sented a number of pupils in a song recital at his studio, 
212 West Fifty-ninth street. More than ever was Mr. 
Klibansky’s unusual teaching brought home to the large 
number of guests present. Each pupil sang with the ease 
and perfect intonation which comes from relaxation of the 
throat, so much sought after by singers. Each sang with 
composure and conscious knowledge of correct voice pro- 
duction, which is all too rare, but which Mr. Klibansky 
imparts to all his pupils. Had Mr. Bispham been present, 
he would undoubtedly have been delighted with the songs 
in English. No one could wish for purer diction. This 
example, set by one from the old world, may well be fol- 
lowed by American teachers. It would take too long to 
tell of the success of each pupil, but mention should be 
made of Louise Wagner, who sang “Elsa’s Traum” beau- 


tifully, and also of Eulalia Cannon, whom Madame Gadski 
is reported to regard as a fine talent. Amelia Miller’s 
perfect rendition of two Hildach songs found much appre- 
ciation. Mrs, J. Willis is the possessor of a voice of 
large range and beauty. Jean Vincent Cooper’s singing of 
three new American songs of Walter A. Kramer led that 
composer to say: “She sang my songs superbly and | 
could not have wished for a more telling performance of 
them.” Paul Frederic Eichhorn’s fine baritone voice 
sounded to advantage. B. Wolff's unusual tenor voice, B. 
Strandenaes, a prominent baritone, and B. Guevchenian, 
who sang the “Romance” by Debussy with fine style, all 
deserve mention. Ethlyn Bowman's accompaniments were 
extremely artistic. The third recital occurs in May. 


nnre 


The concert given April 29 by the String Orchestra of 
the Women’s Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, president, 
added one more musical success to those already achieved 
by the society. Madeline Eddy, the conductor, deserves 
utmost praise for her indefatigable efforts, accomplishing 
excellent results with but two months’ practice. The or- 
chestra was assisted by Coyle Crosby Tullar, tenor, of 
the Aborn Opera Company, who is a charming singer and 
accomplished artist. Others playing solos were Rebecca 
Jacobson, Marie Eddy and Mrs. Schneelock. 

RRe 

Ethel Sweeney, a talented young soprano pupil of John 

W. Nichols, the tenor, gave a recital in Y. M. C. A. Hall, 














MISS ELEANOR 


SPENCER 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


First American Tour Season 
1913-14. Exclusive manage- 
ment: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Eleanor Spencer masters her instrusient with the virility 
and temperament of a Carrefio.—Cvlugne Zeitung, Jan 
17, 1913. — 

Miss Spencer played the Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto with 
great eloquence and sweeping impetuosity.—Leipziger 
Abendzeitung, Jan. 8, 1913. 








Miss Spencer is not merely a very fine executant, but 
she is also a thorough artist and strong and interesting 
personality.——London Daily Graphic, Nov. 18, 1911. 


























Paterson, N, J., recently, before an audience of 700 peopie. 
The young lady created a very fovorable impression by 
her rendition of a well selected program, and there 1s 
reason to prophesy a brilliant future for her. She was 
enthusiastically applauded and was the recipient of many 
beautiful floral tributes. The Paterson Morning Call of 
Friday, April 25, commented as follows upon this recitai: 


The program was of such a nature that every minute of it was 
enjoyed. Miss Sweeney won for herself the admiration of the 
audience by her splendid rendition of “Le Parlate d’amor” by 
Gounod, and her following selections were just as well done. 
Miss Sweeney sang three groups which illustrated her ability to 
interpret masterpieces in the French and German as well as the 
English language. nae 


John Barnes Wells sang for the fourth time with the 
Singers’ Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, April 24, and the cap- 
tion over the review of the concert in the Plaindealer says: 
“Soloist Adds Art to Concert Stage; Wells Makes Hit.” 
Quoting in part: 

No singer has scored a bigger hit than Mr, Wells; he is a splen- 
did artist, and seems to have the rare ability to select numbers that 
he can sing, as well as numbers that are enjoyed by an audience. 

They were delivered with artistry, proving his versatility.— 


Cleveland Piaindealer. 
neue 

Professor Rubner and his daughter Dagmar united in a 
recital for two pianos, at Mann Auditorium (Columbia 
University Course), April 30, Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, 
soprano, assisting. This was a most delightful occasion, 
the program comprising the beautiful and little played 
“Fantasie Tableaux” by Rachmaninoff, a Hahn “Caprice,” 
Brahms waltzes and the standard “Andante and Varia- 
tions” by Schumann, as well as songs. The Rachmaninoff 
work made a sensation, so full is it of pianistic effects. 
Being the work of a virtuoso pianist, it takes pianists of 
that class to interpret the composition; there are altogether 
unusual effects, and such united and effective two piano 
playing is seldom heard. The complex rhythms of the 
Schumann work and the manifold details of expression 
and interpretation of all that the two pianists played made 
the recital unique and highly enjoyable. Mrs. Sherwood- 
Newkirk’s full toned soprano voice and artistic style 
claimed devoted attention, and brought her back for an 
encore, when she repeated the closing song from Salter’s 
“Love’s Epitome.” Today, May 7, at 4.10 p. m, there 
will be a concert of original compositions by students of 


the department of music of Columbia University, with 
this program: 


See TO. HONG a cocoa caeh-ocncdebsdd dhvesuactendesececds E. King 
Quintet for strings ................. AGdchinetsésnchbemen E. Kilenys 

Scherzo and finale. 
For violin— 

EE 5 Sas hhachs cueba Gbvuawe tes ébads uaaeeed F. A. Beidleman 

PO TIME sc eekesdiscivecdcuievavasatercd F. A. Beidieman 
Songs for baritone... ...............ceeeeee-ee.- Miss F. A. March 
CE I CT aso hb eda nenn tek acccihavscaneustaan M. Silver 
for violin— 

EN a bin dan aatbien ph sine Oeta dali s Oe wie keer on Miss L. Lincoln 

MINE Scie nv aceon ssuddowieesabaecs bso0 wenies sie ae Caen 
SE SN Rs oo iru cin cncca seun tinseevncserenke Gladys Tallman 
Iwo pieces for string and piano...............eeeeseeess E. Kilenyi 
Mates Sir SORMDR Sons ivdtes shccccdiensaedscevecs Miss F. A. March 
Mannan Gar Sineewes Finis ik cbs sv cddsesdosinccctcenack M. Silver 
Love Reminiscences from Childhood, for piano............ E. King 
Overture to a play by H. von Kleist................ ...E. Kilenyi 

(Arranged for string and piano.) 
nner 


Lilly Dorn, the young dramatic soprano from Vienna 
who is to be under the management of Concert Direction 
Annie Friedberg next season, was the principal soloist at 
the last festival concert of the Newark Oratorio Society, 
L. A. Russell, conductor. Miss Dorn aroused great en- 
thusiasm through her beautiful singing of “Elsa’s Dream.” 
She also sang the finale of the third act and aria from 
“Lohengrin,” the aria from “Freischiitz,” and won imme- 
diate favor with her audience. Miss Dorn, who has made 
two successful tours through California and the West, will 
leave next week for Europe, where she will remain until 
September, when she returns to fill a number of engage- 
ments in the East and then starts for another Western 
Coast tour. 

nner 

William L. Tomlins is in the metropolis and will remain 
until the end of June. He began a course of instruction 
on original lines. For those who do not know the nature 
of his work it may be said that he has found a way of 
approach to the deepest power in the pupil—his spirit. His 
main proposition is that we all have deep down within 
us powers of individuality which only a few of us use. 
These classes, in duplicate, take place Mondays and Thurs- 
days at 4 p. m., and the same days, 8 p. m. at 810 Car- 
negie Hall. As there are but eight lessons in the course 
it is well to join at once. 

npre 

The Lenox Philharmonic Orchestra, H. H. Reppert, con- 
ductor, with a vocal quartet composed of Etta Maxson, 
Anna Morocco, R. Gleissner and A. Wiegand, gave con- 
certs April 30 at the Central Baptist Church, and May 3 at 
Grace M. E. Church. 

a2eae 

Martina Johnstone is the conductor of the Women's 
String Orchestra of New York, an independent organiza- 
tion which announces its first concert on the evening of 
May 6, at Hotel Netherland. It was organized and 
is managed by Kathryne R. Smith. Freda James, soprano, 
and Elena de Olloqui, concert pianist, will assist. 

nner 

Claude Warford announces that on account of numerous 
requests that he should continue vocal instruction during 
the summer, he will hold a summer session, teaching in 
New York two days weekly, at 60 Washington Square, 
South. This is one of the largest and coolest studios in 
Greater New York. 

neue 

Today, Wednesday, May 7, at 12:20 noon, in Trinity 
Church, Wall street and Broadway, Moritz E. Schwarz 
will give his twenty-sixth noonday recital, every program 
thus far differing from the preceding ones. At today’s 
recital he plays the following works: “Grand Chorus,” 
Dubois; “Nuptial March,” Rousseau; prelude and fugue, 
G minor, Bach; romanza from “La Reine” symphony; 
“Symphonic Allegro,” Harry Brooks Day. Next Wednes- 
day, May 14, he relinquishes the organ to Robert J. Win- 
terbottom, who will play the following program at 12:30 
noon: 


Prebeds: and fugue 4h DGGE oo cis cp svvccicccccyecsessucsses Bach 

CHPONID 6 Sui tacinc cdbiwies kabvecnchavceccrehetdeesteise ans sdeee Gluck 

Pattenien, Sik" Pee Ts is hay soc cede viene ua ieuaers ccvnben Reger 

epneaen, 5 TS ia dika's biddadecdbesciisscebeccbsessan Karg-Elert 

PEGS  TGUUE hick cn 0 n6 cn cbbesacukes ches teepes dheue ccaues Gounod 
nee 


Regina Hassler-Fox sang the following solos at Miss 
Baird’s School, East Orange, N. J., April 25, in a recital 
of songs by various artists: 

WEE oc hice cn cccc cence conneces cenercvesecese covsseees 

Sapphische Ode 
Zueignung . 
PS CRUE dice secs ntgQhtnncdévicvsncesdccccusticetéccanen 


My Laddie 
Peasant Song 

Following the first group Mrs. Fox had to give an en- 
core, “Volksliedchen” by Franz, and after the second group 
she sang “Forever and a Day” by Gilberté. Mrs. William 
S. Nelson was at the piano, and Mrs. Fox's singing was 
much enjoyed. 





near 
Christine Levin, contralto, has located in New York, 
having sung successfully in recitals, concerts, etc., in the 
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Middle West. Des Moines, Terra Haute, Columbus and 
other papers praise her voice, personality and programs. 
April 15 she gave a program in Chicago and April 29 at 
Columbia University, when Professor Rubner said appre- 
ciative things of her singing 
neue 
Grace Northrop, until recently of San Francisco, is 
soprano soloist of the Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
East Orange, and of a prominent Newark synagogue. Be- 
fore coming to the metropolis Mrs. Northrop occupied a 
prominent position in musical circles of the Pacific Coast. 
She is fast becoming known as a singer who wins her way 
by reason of fine voice and taking personality. She will 
go abroad this summer for further study, having coached 
the past season with Louis Koemmenich. 
nue 
The Chopin Society held a monthly reception and musi- 
cale in the rooms of the Professional Women's League, 
May 1, with Lewis M. Hubbard, director of the Lachmund 
Conservatory of Music, as guest of honor. 
mene 
Beatrice Eberhard, Mus. Bac., wishes it known that she 
has no connection with the Chopin Society 
Ree 
Caroline Powers, of whose excellent violin playing Tue 
Musicat Courter last season spoke in high praise, an- 
nounces a recital today, Wednesday, May 7, 3 p. m., at 
Rumford Hall, 50 East Forty-first street. She is still a 
pupil of Christiaan Kriens, at Miss Mason's School, “The 
Castle,” Tarrytown-on-Hudson. She will play the follow 
ing solos: 


Concerto, D major, Tschaikowsky; “Reverie,” 


“Chimes” and “Villanelle,” Kriens; “Zigeunerweisen,” 
Sarasate. Mabel Empie, soprano, will assist, and Mr 
Kriens will be at the piano 

nRne 


Eugenie M. Ferrer, the California pianist, will give a 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, May 8, 8:15 o'clock, 
assisted by eminent artists. 

a 

The American Guild of Organists, comprising the United 
States and Canada, will hold its annual dinner on Monday 
evening, May 12, at Hotel St. Andrew, Seventy-second 
street and Broadway, 7 o'clock. There will be prominent 
speakers and the prices of the dinner is $1.50. H. Brooks 
Day, F. A. G. O., is chairman; address 47 Pierrepont street, 
Srooklyn, N. Y. 

nner 

The Singers’ Club of New York gave its second private 
concert at Aeolian Hall, April 3o. 

nne 

On May 4 the matinee of the Arion Kinderchor-Schule 
of the Brooklyn singing society of that name, given in the 
hall of the society, afforded pleasure to a large audience 
rhe program consisted of seven songs sung by the children, 
a solo sung by Lolita Roemmele and a duet by Flora UIl- 
rich and Frances Kestenbaum. Following this a “Sing- 
spiel” was given, the text and music by Bachenberg. It 
was a most enjoyable affair both for little folks and grown- 
ups. Dancing followed the program. 

nner 

Laura Rose Schulz-Berge is the name of the baby 
daughter born to Mr. and Mrs. P. Schulz-Berge, of Willow 
Court, Brooklyn, Saturday, April 26. Mrs. Schulz-Berge 
is best known as the soprano, Rose Schoverling 





Busy Season for Harold Bauer. 

Harold Bauer has been engaged to appear with no less 
than seven American symphony orchestras, while nego- 
tiations with others make it practically certain that be- 
fore the close ef next season he will have played with 
every symphonic organization of importance in the United 
States. 

The orchestras that have engaged Bauer to date include 
the Boston Symphony, the New York Symphony, the Chi- 
cago Symphony, the St. Louis Symphony, the Philadelphia 
and the San Francisco Symphony. As for the pianist’s 
recital appearances there is every likelihood of their num- 
ber exceeding Bauer's great record of two years ago, 
when he played seventy times in the course of the season 

Mr. Bauer will arrive in America the niddle of Octo 
ber, and will go directly to the Pacific Coast, where he is a 
decided favorite. During the past season his successes 
abroad have added materially to his European prestige. 





Elizabeth K. Patterson to Give Pupils’ Recital. 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, the New York teacher of 
singing, will give a pupils’-recital her resident studio, 
257 West 104th street, on May 14, at four o'clock. 
On May 20, Geraldine Holland, soprano, and pupil of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, will give a recital, assisted by 
Florence Austin, the well known violinist 


The Zurich Opera repertory did not forget “Meister 
Aida,” “Boheme,” “Ariadne auf 
“Colonel Chabert.” 


singer,” “Carmen,” 
Naxos,” “Benvenuto Cellini,” 


European Estimates of Albert Spalding. 

MusicaL Courier readers who have perused the Euro 
pean press notices on Albert Spalding, published during the 
past season, must have been impressed by the unanimity of 
opinion as well as by the reception accorded the American 
violinist abroad. Mr. Spalding has toured continuously since 
the early half of November, 1912, having begun the tournee 
in Southern France, extending it through Italy and then up 
into the far North. Mr. Spaldirig has played with marked 
success in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia and 
Germany, his concerts having attracted large audiences. 

Albert Spalding has won the esteem not only of the 
critical, but likewise of the masses, by the fine arrange 
ments of “his programs. His lists have included the gems 
from the early Italian and French masters; some of the 
notable works of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms; then h 
has devoted himself to the suave compositions of the mod 
ern French school, and has even added works by Ameri 
cans, including some of his own well written pieces. 

Mr. Spalding will return to America this summer and 
appear at a number of the fashionable watering places 
He will devote 2 part of the vacation months to phnning 

















ALBERT SPALDING 


his programs for next season, when, under the management 
of R. E. Johnston, he again will tour extensively in this 
country. The violinist will bring back novelties and these 
will be played at the concerts which are being outlined 
by the artist when he has a spare hour. Spalding’s career 
has been remarkable, but the most remarkable thing about 
him is his love of hard work. 


Camille Decreus Encomiums. 


Camille Decreus, the assisting pianist on Ysaye’s present 
American tour, has the appended press tributes to his rare 


artistry : 

The pianist, Camille Decreus, played a double number, including 
one composition of his owr The program was as follow 
“Kreutzer” sonata, Beethoven: « certo, G minor, Bruch; sonata 
Brahms Nebraska State Journal, March 20, 1913 


Mr. Decreus is a pianist of extraordinary talent and sound sch 
ship. The audience accorded him the warmest of welcomes.—-T! 


Datly Oklahomar March 1:8, tore 


Mr. Decreus at the piano showed his worthiness of sharing honor 
with Ysaye Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, March 6, 1913 


Of course we all knew that Decreus was a pianist of the highest 


order of artistry He was most heartily and persistently applauded 


Houston, Tex., Daily Post, April 3, 1013 


Mr. Decreus is a superb accompanist, his individual contributi 
proving him fully able to stand alone. He added a Bach fugue t 
his announced numbers.—Philadelphia Leader, March 6, 1913 

Mr. Decreus gave splendid aid to Mr. Yeaye The audience was 
pleased that Mr 


the insistence of the audience for an encore Mr. Decreus playe 


Decreus gave two solo numbers In response t 


“Legende,” Liszt.—Des Moines, Is., The Register and Leade 
March 23, 1913 


Mr. Decreus as an accompanist does not hold a subordinate pos 
on He played the piano parts, not as one who follows and su 
tains the artist, but as one who with hi necived and made them 
an integr part of the musical body and the emotional contents of 
the music As a soloist, too, he proved himself really a splendi 

musician The Pittsburgh Diepatch, April 16, 1913 
Camille Decreus in the Beethoven sonata was especially romantix 


nd pleasing As interlude, he played two minor piano composition« 
f his own The Baltimore Sun, February 28, 1913 


(Advertisement. ) 
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Elvyn and Rains Fill Postponed Date. 

Myrtle Elvyn, the American piano virtuosa, and Léon 
Rains, the American basso, of the Dresden Opera, ap- 
peared before the Matinee Musical Club of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Wednesday morning, April 23, when they gave, 
in the presence of a distinguished audience, a program that 
was originally planned for April 2, but was postponed on 
account of the great floods 

Ihe following tributes are culled from the Cincinnati 


papers: 


With a brilliant finale the Matinee Musical Club ended its season 
yesterday with the morning concert in the Hotel Sinton, Léon 
Rains, leading basso .of the Dresden Royal Opera, and Myrtle 
Elvyn, a wonderful young pianist, the pupil of Leopold Godowsky, 
who pronounces her one of his most notable pupils, soloists, with 
Harold Osborn Smith, accompanist 

The lovely music and the audience in dainty attire, the colors 


blending into a harmonious whole, made a spring symphony, a 
fitting climax to this most popular series of concerts, of which the 
active club members, who have done so much to make them a 
uccess, may well feel proud. 
Mr. Rains has a magnificent bass voice, with deep, resonant 


ton cach note perfect in itself, showing training and command. 
The two selections in the last group won the most applause, though 
ch number held the sympathetic audience. 
M Elvyn is at home at the piano, is quiet in her movements, 


iking her more effective. As she seats herself Miss Elvyn gains 
attention by a few chords, then drifts smoothly into the master- 
jieces, of which she is truly mistress. Her personality is charm- 
ng, and her playing seems to interpret herself 

Among those enjoying the event were Mrs. D, B. Meacham with 
her daughter, Mr Reuben Hitchcock, of Cleveland; Carrie Palmer 
und her guest, Laura Stallo, of New York; Henrietta Templeton 
ind her visitor, Fay Templeton, of Colorado Springs; Mrs. James 
W. Brown and Mrs. Lyford, of Dayton; Mrs. A. H. Pugh with 
Mr Ridgway Macey, of New York; Mrs. Robert Sattler and her 
guest. Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of Oxford; Dora Gilson Lewis, 
Olga Rapp, Louise Taft, Mrs. Maurice Joseph, Mrs, Province 
Pogue, Mr Morris Wickersham and her guest, Mrs. Morgan, of 
Wellston, Ohio; Kate Davis, Mrs. Nevin Fenneman, Rena De 
Camp, Reba Miller and her guest, Miss Fisher, of New York; 
\line Fredin, Mrs, Henry Mubthauser, Jr., Mrs. William T. Harvey 
ind Miss Hitcheock, of New York; Mrs. Maurice Freiberg, Mrs. 
Fenton Lawson, Agnes Hochstetter, Antoinette Werner West, Jessie 
Strauss, Mrs. Joseph Rawson, Jr., Mrs, Monte Goble, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, Mrs. Clifford Bennett, Mrs. Charles H. Stephens, Elea- 
nor Bain, Helen Handy Mitchell, Mrs. Selig, Mrs. Andrew Cook, 
Cora Buck. Mrs. Wiiliam Grimm, Grace Grim, Mrs, George A. 
W iltsee, Ars Joseph T. Harrison, Mrs, John C. Gallagher, Mrs. 
C. A. Bosworth, Mrs. McClure Todd, Miss Meader, Mrs, Meader 
Martin, Mrs. Thomas Allen, Mrs. George W. Dittmann, Mrs, Rob- 
ert Sattler, Mrs. Cochran, Mary Groesbeck, Mrs. Perin Langdon, 
Nessie Langdon, Mrs. Albert James Bell, Mrs. William T. Burton 
ind Mrs. Bailey, of Chicago; Mrs, N. D. C. Hodges, Mrs, James 
Rott. Louise Wilby, Mrs. Charles Lee, Mrs. James Minor, Mrs. 
Walter Franz, Mrs. Frederick W. Boye, Anna Boye, Elizabeth 
Shillito, Mr Percy Byron, of New York; Mrs, Adolph Klein, 
Mrs. W. A. Lemmon, Mrs. Muth and daughter, Mrs. Keating, of 
Portland, Ore.; Anne Norton Hartdegan, Mrs, Frank Bahimann, 
Mrs. Dudley W. Rhodes, Mrs. Alois Bartschmidt, Mrs. Charles J. 
Iredell, Mrs. J. W. Iredell, Evelyn Omwake, Anna Coan, Mrs. W. 
Hi. UO McGeehee Fanny Stone, Mrs. B. W. Foley, Mrs. Adolph 
Hahn, Mrs. Benjamin B. Dale, Mrs. William B. Melish, Mrs. 
Thomas Hanlon, Estelle Krippner-Shealor, Mrs. Morten Carlisle, 
Frances Gray, Mr Edward Ebbert, Miss Mardi Hunt, Madame 
Collier, Mrs. Frank Hunter, Nellie A. Davis, Mrs. H. Kennon 
Dunham, Mrs. Rutherford Cox, Mrs. Harrison P. Warrener, Mrs. 
L. F. Phipps, Mrs. Charles Tabb Pearce, Mary and Eleanor Gal- 
lagher, Mrs. |! ( Mills, Alice Hollabird, Helen Brown, Irene 
Gardner, Mrs. Franklin Ives, Alma Beck, Ida Holterhoff Hollaway, 
Helen Hinkle, Mrs. D. D. Woodmansee, Florence Woodmansee, 
Mrs. J. Herman Thumann, Letitia Cist, Mme. Tecla Vigna, Flor- 
ence Dittmann and Ruth Ditttmann. 

As always, many pleasant luncheton parties were attendant upon 
the concert, groups of intimate friends gathering in the dining 
room adjacent Mrs. Frank Bahimann's table centered the room, 
its centerpiece, a tall candy basket wreathed with bonbon ribbons, 
giving an artistic touch 

Miss Elvyn and Mr. Rains were the honor guests of Mrs. Adolph 
Hahn and Agnes Hochstetter, others in the group including Mr. 
Hahn, Harold Osborn Smith, Mrs. Clark Davis, Mrs. W. A, Lem 
mon and Mrs. Morris Wickersham. Deep pink sweet peas were 
massed in the center and the place cards were dainty bits of Japa- 
nese handiwork 

Mra, George W. Dittmann entertained Mrs. L. D. Drewry, Mrs. 
Fenton Lawson, Mrs. H. K. Shockley, Marie Adams and Mrs. 
John Hanna 
" Mes. Frederick Boye, Mrs. Frederick Boye, Jr., and Elizabeth 
Shillito were the guests of Anna Boye. 

Estelle Krippner-Shealor had with her Alice Fredin and Emma 
Heckle 

Mrs. I. S. Connor, Mrs. George B. Jennings and Mrs. dD. D. 
Woodmansee were with Helen Smith, 

Edgar Freiberg, Mrs. Cliffard Bennett and Mrs. Adolph Kleia 
made up another group 

Mrs. Taraes Minor gathered a half dozen intimates for luncheon 
ho is visiting her mother, Mra. Frank Wilson, 
was a most effective chapeau of candy, 


with Mrs. Crose “ 
In the center of the table 
in the latest spring mode, most ap»oro:riate for this time of year, 
when those whose thoughts are sot turning toward “love” do turn 
toward “millinery and gown 

Mrs. D. B. Meacham entertained her two daughters and Mra 
Reuben Hitchcock 

Others who entertained were Mrs. Thomas Hanlon, Mrs. Riley, 
Mrs. Charles Lange, Mrs. Claud Black, Mrs. N, D. C. Hodges, 
Mrs. Robert Sattler, Miss Stone, Mrs. Otterbein, Mrs. William 
Klappert and Mrs. Harry Matlack. —Cincinnati Commercial Tri- 
bune, April 24, 1913 

The final concert of the Matinee Musical took place yesterday 
4¢ the Sinton rhe program was presented by Léon Rains, basso, 
and Myrtle Elvyn, pianist. Mr. Rains is an American who has 
been singing for a number of years in Germany, and in addition to 
un operatic careeer has devoted a great deal of study to song. He 
prefaced his groups with a brief sketch of the composers whose 
songs were being sung The first group was given to Schubert, 
“Wanderer’ and “Tod und das Maedchen” being both very 


his 
The second group included the beautiful “Verborgenheit” 


familiar. 


of Wolf, which was also very beautifully sung, and two Richard 
Strauss songs ,“Mit Deinen Blauen Augen” and “Zueignung.” 

The final group was a song by Oley Speaks and one by Sidney 
Homer, neither of them worthy of any special consideration. Mr. 
Rains has a voice of fine and sonorous quality, and sings with a 
great deal of intelligence. . . What he did was earnestly 
appreciated. Harold Osborn Smith played the accompaniments ex- 
cellently, 

The pianist, Myrtle Elvyn, was heard here once before. Since 
then she has developed. Her technic is very sure, brilliant and 
almost limitless, and is her best asset.—The Cincinnati Enquirer, 
April 24, 1913. 

The final concert of the Matinee Musicale series for this season 
was given at the Sinton Hotel on Wednesday morning before an 
audience which crowded the hall. Léon Rains, basso, and Myrtle 
Elvyn, pianist, were the artists who interested the associate and 
active members of the club. Miss Elvyn replaced Rudolf Ganz, 
who in turn had been engaged in the place of Xaver Scharwenka. 
The postponed date of the concert necessitated the last of these 
arrangements. The program was a joint recital, during which Mr. 
Rains sang a number of well known songs and ballads, chiefly in 
German, and as a concluding number one of Sidney Homer’s deso- 
late ballads, which, for reasons unknown, is more or less admired. 
Mr. Rains also prefaced one or two of his song groups with a care- 
ful explanation of the life, methods and meanings of the composers 
whose songs he was about to sing. Myrtle Elvyn has played 
in this city before. His tone is softer and more varied than for- 
merly, and she possesses good fingers and great dexterity. Both 
artists were pleasantly received.—Cincinnati Times-Star, April 24, 
1913. (Advertisement.) 





Musicians with a Message. 

The recent joint recital at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
by Hans Merx, baritone, and John Adam Hugo, composer- 
pianist, further advanced the aim of these two artists, as 
well as to establish the fact that they are not only greatly 
talented, but that each has a message of import to deliver. 

Patience has been extolled as the cardinal virtue, but 
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patience without perseverance availeth little. Faith in 
one’s own ability also adds materially to the furtherance 
of ambition and opens the way to success. Two years ago, 
Messrs. Merx and Hugo were practically unknown in the 
world of music in this country. Mr. Merx was well known 
in Europe as a lieder singer and as a student of literature 
and of art. Mr. Hugo also enjoyed a considerable foreign 
reputation. Their natural ability soon attracted the atten- 
tion of leaders in musical circles, and slowly but surely 
they have advanced along the highway of art with a per- 
severance and patience which could culminate only in suc- 
cess. Mr. Merx's art is of rather a unique type, and be- 
cause of that, he is gaining a strong foothold, especially 
among those who appreciate the full value of artistic en- 
deavor. Mr. Merx has made a long and profound study of 
lieder, not only of the music, but also of the poetry, and in 
his interpretations he sets forth the intellectual as well as 
the emotional intent. His. programs are fashioned with 
rare skill, and always contain some novelties as well as 
many lieder unfamiliar to music lovers. His art is of that 
particular type which appeals strongly to people of culture, 
and especially to educational societies and institutions of 
learning. 

Mr. Hugo has rapidly come to the fore as a composer of 
ability. He has a facile technic and definite ideas which 
he clearly sets forth in numerous ways. His trio for 
violin, piano and cello has created a profound impression 
and is being used frequently by well known organizations. 
He understands how to proclaim a message in telling 
fashion. Concerning the abovementioned recital, the New 
York press said: 


Hans Merx has a rich baritone voice of wonderful range. His 
artistic mterpretations made his singing a joy.—World. 





fans Merx, whom we have repeatedly characterized as an ex- 
cellently heder singer.—Staats-Zeitung. 


Hans Merx sang Schubert and Schaumann songs in such a man- 
ner that he was obliged to respond to several encores.—Tribyne. 





Hans Merx, who has won recognition through his artistic interpre- 
tations, was much enjoyed in songs by Schubert and Schumann. 


His preseniation of the text was as much to be commended as his 
singing.—Evening Mail. 


Hans Merx is a lieder singer of ability. Yesterday he sang with 
charm and sympathy two groups of songs which we have only heard 
from Dr. Wullner before.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

The criticisms of Mr. Hugo’s compositions were like- 
wise complimentary, the consensus of opinion being that 
they were melodious, symmetrical and effectively written. 
( Advertisement.) 





Anna Case’s Ovation at Savannah Festival. 


After a delightful trip South with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and a brilliant success at the Savannah 
(Ga.) Music Festival held in that city on April 28 and 29, 
with the Metropolitan Orchestra, Anna Case—‘Lovely, 
lovely Anna Case” as one of the Savannah papers calls 
her—returned to New York last week in splendid health 
and high spirits. Her success at Savannah amounted to 
a great ovation. She was heard in two arias each day, 
and in duets with Pasquale Amato and Paul Althouse. 
After each of her solos the applause never seemed to end. 
The exquisite quality of her voice, her technical skill and 
intense feeling, as well as her beautiful face and repose of 
manner, seem to have made an indelible impression on the 
music lovers of Savannah. This week Miss Case sings at 
Trenton, N. J., and at the Syracuse (N. Y.) festival. The 
following press notices are from the Savannah press: 

“Casta Diva,” from “Norma,” is a great aria and has been sung 
with more or less success by all coloratura sopranos. There were 
many in the audience who had heard the great stars in the operatic 
firmament sing the work, but never heard it better sung than by 
Miss Case. The quality and range of her voice was clearly brought 
out and the ease with which she took F above high C and the 
bell like sweetness of her tones were remarkable.. The audience 
was insistent in its demands and finally Miss Case seated herself 
at the piano and played and sang “Annie Laurie” with a sweetness 
and depth of feeling that brought tears to many eyes. 

The duct from the “Magic Flute” by Miss Case and Amato was 
so well sung and so well liked that the audience demanded that it 
be sung again. Their voices blended delightfully, making the duet 
one of the most attractive numbers of the concert.—Savannah Morn- 
ing News, April 29, 1913. 


Lovely, lovely Anna Case with a voice of such wondrous sweet- 
ness as to make one question—is it human? The “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme” is a most intricate one, especially in the refrain where 
the voice, the winds and bells of the orchestra vie with each other 
in echoes. It is one of insinuating melodies and sparkling rhythms. 
Her dainty expressiveness excited a captivating effect upon her 
hearers. It is not often the E in alt is sung so true to pitch as 
she gave it. In her encore, “My Laddie,” she again charmed as 
a ballad singer. In her duet from “Romeo and Juliet” with Mr. 
Althouse it was very nocticeable how well the two voices blended, 
especially in the unison parts.—Savannah Press, April 29, 1913. 


Miss Case held the audience spellbound. Few had any clear idea 
of her opening song, but so long as they heard her wonderful 
voice the audience literally held its breath until the last sweet note 
had died away, then a sigh was heard and round after round of 
applause followed. Miss Case responded with an encore, “My 
Laddie,” which completed her captivation of the audience. In her 
personality as well as in her art, Miss Case is charming and she 
may be very sure of her reception today.-Savannah Morning News, 
April 30, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Busy Summer for Severns. 

Contrary to their usual custom and because of the nu- 
merous requests from pupils who are desirous of continu- 
ing their work during the summer months, Mr. and Mrs, 
Edmund Severn will keep open their New York studio 
at 131 West Fifty-sixth street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Severn have been extremely busy all win- 
ter and the results of their efforts are now bearing fruit. 
Many of their pupils are holding good positions in various 
avenues of musical activity and the monthly musicales have 
demonstrated that the Severn methods of imparting knowl- 
edge are correct inasmuch as they are productive of satis- 
factory ends. The only way to judge properly of the value 
of any teacher is by his products. Those who spend their 
lives teaching without any outward evidence of their work 
may be set down as inefficient; on the other hand, those 
who send forth into the world something by which the 
world becomes enriched may be classed as successful. The 
reason of the Severn success lies here. They accomplish 
things worth while. As an example of the Severn products 
there is none more worthy of mention than Sam G. Mar- 
tin, tenor, who has been trained by Mrs. Severn with such 
excellent results that he has won a position of high merit. 
Among other appearances this spring for Mr. Martin will 
be with the Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elizabeth, N. J., 
on May 20. Mr. Martin has a remarkably brilliant voice 
and is steadily gaining in popularity. 





Rider Kelsey at Syracuse Festival. 

Madame Rider-Kelsey, recently returned from filling en- 
gagements in the Middle West, will sing twice on Thurs- 
day, May 8, at the music festival in Syracuse, N. Y. In 
the afternoon the soprano’s numbers include “Elsa’s 
Dream” from “Lohengrin” (Wagner), and in the evening 
she sings the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” and a group of 
songs. The artist sings at both concerts with orchestra. 





A rising composer has been defined as “one who gets 
up early to give music lessons.”—New York Evening Post. 
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George Hamlin Talks of Operatic Tour. 

The Chicago Grand Opera Company arrived in Chicago 
on Friday, April 25, and enlivened the halls of the Con- 
gress Hotel and the Michigan avenue promenade with 
chatter in several tongues, concerning the varied experi 
ences of the recent remarkable transcontinental tour just 
ended. Madame Tetrazzini, Carolina White, Mary Gar 
den, and tenors and bassos galore gave the curious crowd 
much food for speculation. .- 

George Hamlin, tenor of the opera organization, was 











CAROLINA WHITE AND GEORGE HAMLIN, 


Two »sopular members of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 


sought out by THe Musicar Courier representative, and 
he talked most interestingly of the trip. “The Western 
people are great!” he said. “They have a keen love for 
music and were so responsive and enthusiastic we could 
not help but give them our best. The far famed Western 
hospitality was also exercised in our behalf and we were 
beautifully entertained everywhere We hardly reached 
our rooms at the hotels before the phones tinkled and we 
were deluged with lunch and dinner and driving invita 
tions. Society women placed their automobiles at our 
service and we were generally feted and feasted to satiety 
Naturally, we shall look forward very pleasurably to an 
other trip to the Far West. 

“It is remarkable how musical they are out there 
nearly every one seems to study music. In each city we 
visited I was asked to listen to numerous aspiring young 
vocalists, and no doubt the other principals of the com- 
pany had the same experience. The morning after | sanz 
Genaro in Seattle 1 had no less than four such requests 
before breakfast. One came from a young tenor who 
proved to have a really superb voice. He will probably be 
heard from in a few years. The people on the Coast, es- 
pecially California, claim that their climate is particularly 
favorable to the production of fine voices, and I certainly 
do not care to dispute them 

“People used to gaze at us as though we were great, 
natural curiosities, but opera singers are entirely human, 
after all, and we had jolly times amorg ourselves. Every 








body played jokes on everybody else, and I came in for 
my share. Much of the time in traveling was spent out 
on the observation platform where we could enjoy the 
fine scenery. For a couple of days Mrs. Hamlin’s watch 
was out of order and she kept asking me, ‘Georgie. what 
time is it?) She asked so often and I had to dig down 
under my various coats so frequently that some of the 
other members of the company began to tease me. Caro 
lina White, especially, was sure to ask, ‘Georgie, what 
time is it?’ whenever Mrs. Hamlin absentmindedly forgot 
Finally, Madame White said: ‘Just wait until tomorrow 
I'm going to ask you 


night when we sing “The Jewels! 
what time it is.’ 

“I thought no more about it, but the next evening when, 
in the second act, Maliella comes down the stairs with her 
bundle to go away, Madame White, as she put up her 
cheek for the goodbye kiss, distinctly said, ‘Georgie, what 
time is it?” 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander Ends Fine Season. 


‘A voice of luscious warmth and richness, is how the 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican characterized the sing 
ing of Caroline Hudson-Alexander at the last Springfield 
festival. “It is curious,” said the writer, “how reluctant 
criticism is to recognize the dramatic value of a beautiful 
tone. The festival has been fortunate in having a soprano 
like Madame Hudson-Alexander.” 

Madame Hudson-Alexander’s past season has been the 
most successful in her career. She has sung under the 
most important auspices, and has received many flattering 
press notices. The soprano will continue next season un 


der the management of Loudon Charlton 








Juvenile Picture of Paulo Gruppe. 

Herewith is presented a picture of the well known Dutch 
cellist, Paulo Gruppe, taken at the age of ten years, when 
the youthful genius entered the Conservatory of Music 
at the Hacue At that time Director Viotti remarked to 





PAULO GRUPPE AT THE AGE OF TEN 


the child Gruppe: “Young man, you take hold of that cello 


as though you weren't going to let it get away from you.” 
Mr. Gruppe’s present status as a virtuoso proves that 
he continued to hold on to his cello. 
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The American Colorature Soprano 
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Carl D. Kinsey's Latest Photo. 

The following letter, which explains itself, was received 
at the Chicago office of Tue Musicat Courter from Carl 
LD. Kinsey, secretary, treasurer and business manager of 
the Apollo Musical Club 
Nene Vervries, Chicag R resentat 

New York Musical Courier, Orchestra Bidg., Chicago: 
My Dear Mr. Devaetes I am just in receipt of this week's Must 


caAL Courter and I notice the half-tone of a handsome gentleman 





CARL D. KINSEY 


Business manager { the Chicag Apollo Musical Club 
above my name I tee rry f this mat whoever he is, that he 
hould have the gita f ‘ ame his likeness I realize 
' ake “ ccur a A ke ect 1 next 
weck's pape avd great blige Very truly yours 
(Signed) Caar D. Kinsey 


{The picture above referred to was that of Edmund 


Severn, the well known New York violinist and teacher, 
and inadvertently used as the portrait of Mr. Kinsey. Mr 
Severn is yet to be heard from.—Eprrok Musicat Courter.] 


Putnam Griswold to Sing at Covent Garden. 


Putnam Griswold, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was obliged to hasten his trip abroad, at the 
close of the New York opera s m, because of the fact 
that he has been engaged for a series of appearances at 
Covent Garden, London, where he has heen a favor 
ite. Mr. Griswold will also fill important engagements in 
Germany before he returns to America in the fall In 
addition to his appearances at the Metre ta litan ¢ pera 
House he will fill numerous concert and oratorio engage 


loh Charlton 


ments under the management of Lou 
“Meistersinger” and 


cently at St. Petersburg 


OCTOBER, APRIL AND MAY, FREE. 
OTHER DATES SUBJECT TO AP- 
PROVAL METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
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Joseph E. Farrar. 


Joseph FE. Farrar, father of Frederic Emerson Farrar, 
ell known compcser and vocal teacher, of Nashville 


1 


died in Boston, Mass., April 28. 
aa 


LOUISVILLE MUSIC. 
Louisville, Ky., 


April 30, 1913 


I third concert of the Louisville Orchestra was given 
Sunday afternoon at the Masonic Theater, to a large 


hout charge 





nd grateful 


ken of this opportunity To familiarize 


ration with good music is a work deserving of all en- 

ragement, and the public seems to realize that this or- 
trong factor in developing the musical in June. 

Subscription blanks, passed among the 

dience were filled out with a generosity exceeding the 

ctatior f the management, and the immediate future 


em a ul d 


1 novel feature the ent:re 
to all children 
advantage was 
the rising gen- 


Mr. Marzian, the con- 


cts his programs wisely, with a view to enter- 


those whe musical training does 


oy the heavier classics, and the 


not yet permit 
result is ap- 


parent in the enthusiasm and size of his assemblies. Auber, 


Wallace, Grieg, Tobani, Gungl and Leoncavallo were rep- 
ented on this oceasion, and it is the determination of 


Mr. Marzian gradually to interest his hearers in the 


gher class of musk 


‘ 
SLICK 


nner 
e regular meeting of the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club was held at Ba n Hall with a program made espe musical nomenclature. 


The enterprise pronzises to be a 


cially interesting by the offering of a number of new songs 
by Josephine McGill, a young Louisville writer. The titles 
are “Stars,” “Duna,” “An Old Song,” “Less than the 
Dust,” “The Fool’s Song,” “Values,” “When a Lad,” 
“Pierrot.” Miss McGill’s songs are characterized by 
originality and great poetic charm, and show remarkable 
creative ability. They were sung by Mrs. Richard Bean. 
The other numbers on the program were songs by Strauss, 
Franz Ries and Reinhold Hermann, also sung by Mrs. 
Bean, and two groups of piano solos played by Miss Mc- 
Gill. 
nee 

“A Century of Song,” given at the Dudley Memorial 
Hall on Wednesday and Thursday nights, was enjoyed by 
large audiences. Specimens of songs of every decade, 
from 1800 to 1900, were sung in appropriate costume, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. C. G. Davison. Several well 
known musicians assisted, including Mrs. William Daven- 
port, Mrs. Charles Horner, Mrs. William Scholtz, Mrs. 
F. H. Johanboeke and W. L. Vick. 

nur 

The Choral Club, directed by Clensent Stapleford, is pre- 
paring for a final concert to be given at the Woman's Club 
K. W. D. 


Hughey Color-Music Demonstration. 

To ascertain just what the above caption meant the 
writer went to Hotel McAlpin, New York, May 3, where, 
in Parlor D, Fannie E. McKinney-Hughey of St. Louis, 
with her assistant, Alice Pettengill, her pianist, Okla Har- 
ris, and two children named Jane and Virginia gave an 
hour’s demonstration which was of utmost interest to 
every person present. Through the sense of color, in the 
first place, Mrs. Hughey gets the attention of the child, 
certain ideas being developed in the child mind to logical 
conclusion. Red is the color of the bird which the inventor 
calls “the Do-bird,” and a story of fairies gets the atten- 
tion of the little folk and leads them on to learn definite 
All the materials are simple, easily 





carried about, and to the “old school” teacher (say one 
who imbibed his or her knowledge of teaching about 1870) 
this demonstration would have brought many startling 
ideas. Jane wrote the tones on the blackbird which Mrs. 
Hughey played on the piano, almost as fast as the teacher 
played them, showing absolute pitch. She also wrote 
chords by ear correctly. Virginia did hand clapping, etc., 
in absolute time, and both sang a little duet, “Katy Did.” 
nicely. It is evident this method teaches quick thinking 
and action, something needed by everybody. Then they 
danced, showing perfect rhythm, spontaneous applause fol- 
lowing everything. Similar demonstrations in Chicago and 
Washington evoked much interest, and small wonder, for 
Mrs. Hughey herself is magnetically enthusiastic, and the 
simple and pretty processes which produce such results 
appeal to all within her hearing. 








TO LET 





FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS NEXT SEASON. 
—To let for concerts, recitals, ete., a hall seating three 
hundred. Well lighted, nicely decorated, in a con- 
venient location near Fifth avenue and Forty-second 
street. Rent per afternoon or evening, $50. Full par- 
ticulars and advertising will appear later. This is a 
chance for concert artists to rent a small high class hall 
at a moderate rate. Address, “Concert Hall,” care of 
Musicat Courier. 


WANTED 


SUMMER COURSES in VOCAL ART for TEACHERS 
and STUDENTS. A perfect mastery of vocal art is 
positively guaranteed if the applicant has requirements 
of voice and application. A most critical investigation 
of the method is welcomed. Its superiority is proven 
by the absolutely intelligent and artistic use of the voice 
by pupils and professional singers. Written appoint- 
ments only. MADAME HELENE MAIGILLE, Bel 
Canto, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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5424 Washington Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIA ZO USED 


urs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Management 
407 Pierce Buliding - Bostoea 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL or MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
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In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Bullding 


n WILLARD | ABBIE KEELY 


ae rh Aa pe ee 


P 
606 West 16th St., New York City 


Robert Stuart 
Pigott 


PA. 
Reader and Singer ; Teacher 





Chicago 





Concert ana Choir Bureau 


Harriet 


(in Summy's Music Store) 64 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ili. 


Wallace Building. 
Martin Snow, Director 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL onan 


of Speaking and Singing 
133 lest 56th Street 
New York City 
Telephone, Columbus 6253 
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Pittsburgh 4 
CAROLYN 
SOPRANO 
ca TMANN 











AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE, _Concert—Oratorio— Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Courier, 437 Sth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va. 


ELISE CONRAD 





most reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
Diploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. MME DUTTON SCOTT 14M Bryn Mawr Avenue. Chicago 
a ‘ iicesesieaotibhciatitias mbes . 
ss “C ONTRALTO” 
HELEN WARRUM Care of Musical Courier, 437 Sth Ave., New York 
. THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 
SOPRANO Mme. Schnabel Tollefen, pianiste; Carl H, Tol 
ectsen, violinist; a ress 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY communications to Carl “Totetsen, 1166 45th 
Street, Brooklyn. Tel. Sunset. Mme. 
Tollefsen accepts pupils at “gr studio in Steinway 











Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, BTC. 
Management: 


WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West Fay Street, New York 
¢ 268 Columbus 


CARL 


BERNTHALER 


ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 


Kallesohestr. No. 10"! Berlin Season 1912-1913 


MASON QUARTET 


oF 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWBA 
NARRY BEKENSTEBIN 
24 Vien 








WILLIAM MASON 
tet Vie@a 


RICHMOND NOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viola ‘Cello 


Ad@rees: WILLIAM MASON 
Some Office: CHARLESTOR-ON-KARAWEA, W Va. 
tasters Office, esse of ED. SCHUBERTE & CO. 
it Bast 22d Street New York City 


Hall, New York. 


RUSSELL BLISS 


BARITONE 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Suite 1122-1123 








PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


cakk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St.. 





Philadelphia 





GAMBLE CONCERT PAR 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot : 


Spring Tour 
Booking 


- East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 





CONTRALTO 
ALICE RIE Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St. New York 
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Vocal 

Scores: 

Bound in 

Cloth, each $2.50; 


Mastersingers, $3.00; 
with paper covers: 
each, $1.50; 
nati 


ring, Dutchman—Tristan and Isolde—Lohengrin— 
ae 
alkyrie 


Scores: 

(with addition 

of the text) Paper 

Covers only, each $1.00; 
Mastersingers, $1.50. handy ag 





Concert—Oratorio— Opera 
Direotion: Mrs. Baboook, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Me WILD cents 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Club Mendelssehs Clad 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


Production. ba an “Porward’’ 
Sten ce Toueht by Practical Demons 

Nine years abroad with the eane os greatest 
masters. , The value of eS Karst’s = 
the singers of in- 
aa ame yoo her eeroaien aon and advice. 
The Wegman School of Music, Musical Art Building 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Zizcretp, President 
46th YEAR 
All Branches ot School of Opera 


MUS IC 2. fei 


“It is a permanent educational institution, 
holding the same prominent position in music 
as the University of Chicago, Oe, Art Insti- 
tute, the Academy , 4 Sciences and the Field 
Columbian Museum in their 
ments of educational labor."—Geo, P. Upten 























your dealer 
for these editions. 
If he cannot supply you 
write directly to the publishers. 
Our special Wagner Catalegue—tres—00 application. 





of the Chicage Tribune. 
CataLoc MAILep Free on request to 


Secarrary, Chicago Musical College, 
624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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floor devoted te 
public use of any betel in the world. 


Conoress Hotel and Annex #2 


N. Me KAUPMAN, Pres, 
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“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 










“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 





“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.”’—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 426 Street, NEW YORE 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
» Ls 
Directors: Cart Hein, Aucust FratMcKe 
Instruction in all branches of 8 from first ree advant ages to students Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfectior neerts, ensemble ng cal sight reading 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SE ND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors : TERMS $10 UP PER QU IARTER 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D.D., President 212 W, 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus 


Special Summer Session 


JUNE 23rd to AUGUST Ist 
Unusual Advantages for Teachers. 28th Season Begins September 29th. 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue. KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 










Music, Sreeca Aerts, Iwrenraerive Dancine, Mopean Lanotaces 


VIOLIN — Gaylerd Yost, 
Schroeder-Yost, Sara Cawley 








Ella 


PIANO—Edgar M "Cantey, Carl 





Beutel, Mildred Barnhill lish 
SINGING, OPERA — Frederick ey ARTS Engl 

Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil- RHYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS 

liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor- FOR TIME VALUES — Car! 
NS Beutel and Assistan' ie 
In addition to the ‘above are twenty- five special Teachers. The largest Cur 
servatory with the Uniwernty Idea in the Middle West. Ideal Residence 


for Young 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Di Director, 430 North Meridian Street 


Ladies. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF wuSiC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 VWeest 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty 


—_— DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies) 


CGoncert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlia. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 








ADOLIS CONSERVATORY. ¥% MUSIC 





3 REINDAHL VIOLINS 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
HERMANN WOLFF and BOWS 
Violas and ‘Cellos 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 


Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


rtists know the rarity 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic m... ‘ _— aes ~ 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, eweet’’ from lowest G to A 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin ee ene . 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ. | - are 
ing d’Albert. Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, tit gruishe ' 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio +9 , 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the Sith, Gapped tithe, thies, 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur octaves, clear hare 
Nikisch ¢ pis - 


Principal Agency tor Music Teacher. 


VON STEIN 


Academy of neg 


958 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calit. 
lacerp. November, 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President | 


Granberry Piano School Rene 


« KEINDANL VIOLINS 





Violins sent te respon 
sible persons on trial, 
fer comparison with 
other sew or famous 
old violins. If desired 
gredoal charge ac- 





. $250.09 counts opened 
REINDAHL VIOLINS en 
USED AXD ENDORSED BY 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Directer Sereerd Listemenn Kocian N REI aL 
as (te gorowttz Jan Kobetik kK UTE NDA 
9 Gomrgye Sov Teachens greedy ye tom fientle Seuset 
Artis viag F. E. Habertorn Frits Kretwler Stelier, 318 Athenaeum Bidg, 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM ge we — Borage 58 East Yas Sores Stresi 
Hall—New York Arhur Hartmame CHIFAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A- 








A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Fretory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of 
COURIER 





Reference: Tue Musican 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 








= 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Cine Daitinh Which Are Original, J Artietie 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERLING EIN 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN, 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


Conservatory: Development in all branches of masic. 0; Dramatic School: Complete | 
Orebestra mary: 
Private and Ensemble Classes. 


t pera and 
for the stage. Behool (comprising all solo and orchestre inetvements). 
Principal Teachers: Piano—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, Professor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOGH, 














training for teachers. 
CRO BERTRAM. THEODOR SCHOENBERGER. «tc 
—Fraq Professor Paka ey WER. Freo Prefessor MAT 
ber finger), Freu EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI. NIKOLAUS Bitty 
Royal Chamber Sane (Opera Sehool), YER, Royel Chamber Singer, ruers BRIEG. 
ete 
Vielin—Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN SAM WRANRS, ote. 
Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, 
Pccmenl for illustrated catalogue and prospectus. _ Pupils received at any time. 


HILDE MALLINGER a «| hom 


———— 


Royal Conservatory of Music an Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begin 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place : NEW YORK 

















































THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY ants 
STANOS || Alason& Hamlin 


pesmyacntneent neh “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 


Steinwey Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street New York PRINCIPAL WAR MS AND FACTORIES 


Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,.W. London 


wero SS BOSTON 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








: Manufactured by ;: 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














RE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized ial 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 


today. & 
It is built to satisfy the most 


cultivated tastes 








The advantage of such a sta is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- | | artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading | ' excellence as a Player Piano 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS ;: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 
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